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THE 

ROMAN HI STORY. 

T HIS book contains the greateft events 

in the ipace of two years only * the 
D'.ftatorfliip of Fabius Maximus, to 
whom Minucius is General of the horfe * and the 
famous battle of Cannae under the Conluls Paulus 
iEmilius and Varro. 

• ♦ 

SECT. I. 

Fabius Maximus is nominated Prodidator , and Mi¬ 
nucius his General of the horfe , Hannibal ra¬ 
vages the Country, and befteges Spoletum ineffectu¬ 
ally* On the Con ful's return, Fabius is again no¬ 
minated Dictator* He begins by ads of religion* 
The Dictator s departure. Authority of the 
DiClatorJhip. Servilius is appointed to guard the 
coajts with a fleet. Fabius determines not to hazard 
a battle , in which deftgn he perfeveres inflexibly , 
notwithftanding the endeavours of Hannibal , and 
the raillery of his own people. Cbarader of Mi¬ 
nucius . Hannibal mifled through the miftake of 
his guide. Admirable fidelity of the allies of the 
Roman People. Seditious Diflourfe of Minucius 
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again ft the Diffator. Rafh jkirmijb and defeat of 
Mancinus . Skirmijhes between the two armies. 
Hannibal extricates himfelf in a very dangerous 
poft by a Jlratagan entirely new. Fabius is ob¬ 
liged to go to Rome. Succefsfu! expeditions of Cn. 
Scipio in Spain. P. Scipio goes thither to join his 
brother. Spanijh hoftages delivered up to the Ro¬ 
mans by the contrivance of Abel ox. the wife de¬ 
lays of Fabius difcredit him. Two ether reafons 
render him fufpecled. Slight advantage of Minu- 
cius over Hannibal . The People give Minucius 
equal authority with the D iff a tor. Infolent beha¬ 
viour cf Minucius. Battle between Hannibal and 
Minucius. The latter is beaten , Fabius preferves 
him. Minucius acknowledges bis fault, and re¬ 
turns to his obedience to the Diffator. Extraordi¬ 
nary qualities of Fabius. IVifdom of his conduff in 
refpeff to Hannibal. Digreffion upon the changes 
made in the Roman coin. 
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N O Di&ator* had been created during thirty 

three years at Rome for the command of ar¬ 
mies, when Fabius was inverted with that dignity. 
We muft remember, that the Dictator was a kind 
of King-, but for fix months only. All other au¬ 
thority, during his government, either ceafed, or 
was fubordinate to him, except only that of the 
Tribunes of the People, who exercifed the func¬ 
tions of their office independently of him. The 
Confuls were only his Lieutenants, and appeared 
in his prefence as private perfons. As a mark of 
this fulnefs of power, he had four and twenty 
Liftors; whereas each of the Confuls had but 
twelve. He prefided in the Senate, when he was 


* Di3atari wire fomt times mentioned there had been fome 
appointed for civil fun3ions f DiSators of this kind , and 
after which they abdicated. Fabius bint ft If among ft the 
In the thirty three years ben reft. 
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in the city, and caufed its refolutions to be put in 
execution. The command of the armies belong¬ 
ed to him. The General of the horfe, whom he 
appointed, did not (hare in authority with him, 
and was only a principal officer, that received the 
Diftator’s orders, and fupplied his place in his ab- 
fencc. For the reft, the Diftatorffiip, as is plain 
from the faffs of which we are now fpeaking, was 
not an office that always fubfifted in the Common¬ 
wealth. Recourfe was had to it, when the occa- 
fions of the State made it neceffary. 


If ever the Commonwealth flood in need of this a. r. 53 $. 
extraordinary refource, it was undoubtedly in the 
prefent conjuncture, after the famous battle of minuted 
Thrafymenus, which was the third defeat of the Proditta- 
Romans, in lefs than a year after Hannibal had en- 
tered Italy. The Romans were then in a great R VJ r us 
confternation, and apprehended for the city itfelf. General of 
But becaufe the Conful, to whom alone it apper- 
tained to nominate a Diftator, was abfent, and it g v * xxu * 
was not eafy to fend a courier, or convey letters to 
him, the Carthaginians being in poffeffion of all 
the paffes •, and befides, as there was no example 
of a Dictator’s having been created by the Peo¬ 
ple, Q^Fabius Maximus was elefted Prodiftator. 

He was allowed to be the only perfon, whofe great- Plut. in 
nefs of foul, and gravity of manners, anfwered Fab - P« 
the dignity and majefty of that office; and the 175 * 
more, as he was (till of an age, in which the mind 
is of fufficient vigour to execute the deftgns it has 
formed, and in which refolution and boldnefs are 
tempered with prudence. He chofe Q^Minu- 
cius Rufus for his mafter of the horfe, a man of 
courage, who had been Conful, but too bold, and 
incapable of a principal command. Fabius de¬ 
manded permiffion of the People to ride in the* 
army *, for by an antient law, the Diftator was 

B 2 expreftly 
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r. 535-exprefsly forbade to do fo *, whether the greateft 
ftrength of the Romans was fuppofed to confifl: in 
their infantry, and for that reafon it was believed 
neceffary for the Diftator to continue always at the 
head cf the battalions without ever quitting them ■, 
or becaufe, that office being of fovereign autho¬ 
rity in all things, it was thought proper, that the 
Dictator (hould appear to depend on the People, 
at lead in that particular. 

The firft care of the Dictator, for fo I (hall 
call him from henceforth, was to fortify Rome, to 
poft bodies of troops for defending the avenues to 
it, and to break down the bridges over the rivers. 
The Romans believed themfclves reduced to pro¬ 
vide for the fafety of the city, as they could not 
defend Italv againft Hannibal. 

* o 

Hazard Though Hannibal had room to conceive the 
ravages greateft hopes, however he did not think it pro- 
£■7* per to approach Rome yet. He contented him- 
tacks Sp 5 -felf with keeping the field, and ravaging the 
utumm country as he advanced towards* Adria. He crof- 
a “j > - ... fed Umbria, and marched direftly to |] Spole- 
' 11 J 'tum, which he endeavoured to carry by ftorm ;• 
Lv. xxii. but without effect; for he was repulfed with lofs. 
9- He judged from the little fuccefs he had in at¬ 
tacking a (ingle colony, how much it would coft 
him, to make himlelf mafter of Rome itfelf. 
From thence he marched towards + Picenum, 
where his greedy and rapacious troops found in the 
fertility and riches of the country, wherewithal to 
refreffi them after their fatigues, and to enrich 
them at the lame time. 

* Affw Atri y a city cf the (j A city in the ecclejiajlical 
kingd;n cf haphs. fate. 

f F>ucbj of Urhino, 4- Marche D' Ancona IA dt 

Fir mo. 
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It was about this time, that Hannibal dilpatch- A - R - 
ed couriers to Carthage, with advice of the good Ant * c * 2I7# 
fuccefs of his enterprizes in Italy. For till then Hannibal 
he had not approached the Sea. This news ga vt^/P aUkes 
the Carthaginians extreme pleafure: they applied 
themfelves more than ever to the affairs of Spain p 0 i y b. fit.* 
and Italy, and omitted nothing that might pro- 238. 
mote and haften their fuccefs. 

Hannibal from time to time .changed quarters, 
without removing from the Adriatick Sea. He 
caufed the horfes to be waflied with old wine, 
which he found there in abundance, and thereby 
reinftated them for fervicc. He alfo caufed the 
wounded men to be cured,' and gave others time 
and means to recruit their flrength ; and when he 
faw them all well and vigorous, he began his 
march, and croffed the territory of the * Prsetucii 
and of Adria, thofe of the Marrucini and Fren- 

tani, and all the country adjoining to Luceria and 
Arpi. Wherever he patted, he plundered, mafia- 
crcd, and burnt all before him. 

During this time, the Conful Cn. Servilius had On the re- 
put the Gauls to flight in feveral engagements,^^^ 
in which he had gained fome flight advantages, bins is no- 
and had taken one inconfiderable town from them, minted 
But he had no fooner received advice of \\\$, l . aator :. 

Jty XXH# 

collegue’s defeat, than he advanced by great 9 
marches towards Rome, in order not to be want¬ 
ing to his country on occafion. It may be be¬ 
lieved, that his prefence gave room to fupply what 
had been wanting in the firft nomination of Fabiu?, 
and that he was created Diftator a fecond time in 
all the forms. 


He no fooner entered upon office* than he af- He begins 
fembled the Senate. Believing it incumbent upon - 

° r rengion. 

Liv. xxii. 

* il loft of thefe countries form of the kingdom of Naples. q. 

a fart of Ahruzzo citenon, and Plut. in 

B 3 him Fab ' 
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A * R ^535-him to begin bis adminiftration by afts of reli- 
2 I7 *gion, he gave the Senators to underftanc), that 
Flaminius had erred much icfs through temerity 
and ignorance of the art of war, than through his 
contempt for the Aufpices, and the worfhip of the 
Gods. A great number of ceremonies were de- 
creed, and vows of fever a 1 kinds made; amongft 
others that of the ver facrum. By this vow the 
Roman People were engaged to iacrince to Jupi¬ 
ter at the time fixed, a!l that fhould be brought 
forth during the fpring by the flocks and herds 
of fheep, goats, and kine. For the fame end 

it was decreed, that the fum of three hundred 

About thoufand three hundred and thirty three JJfes and 
8 °o/. one third, fhould be employed in the celebration 

P crtr Z- 0 f the great games. This fum fhews, that a 

trine number was confidered, even amongfl: the 
Pagans, as religious and facred. All the different 
vows having been made with the ufual ceremonies, 
the day for the public procefton was declared, at 
which an infinite number of People as well of the 
country as city were prefent. By all thefe abb, 
fays Plutarch, he endeavoured not to fill their 
minds with fuperftition, but to animate their cou¬ 
rage by piety, and to difpel their fears by a firm 
confidence in the protection of heaven. 

Departure From affairs of religion, the Diftator proceed- 
ofthe Die- ec j t0 thofe of war. Having levied two Legions, 

Liv jerii t0 J oln thofe, which he was to receive from the 
n. Conful Servjlius, he fixed the day for their ren- 

* 'AW/, dezvous at * Tibur. At the fame time he pub- 

lifted a decree, by which all who inhabited cities 
or forts badly fortified, were ordered to retire in¬ 
to places oi fafety ; as alio thofe of the country, 
that lived upon the route Hannibal was to take. 
And to deprive him of the means of fubfifting, 
he caufed the houfes to be burnt, and the corn 

to 
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to be deftroyed upon the places that were aban-^ £ R ^ |3S; 
doned. 

After having given all thefe orders, Fabius fet Authority 
out by the Via Flaminia to meet the Conful and 

his army. When he was near Ocriculum, he per- L^Plut. 
ceived the Conful advancing with fome officers 
on horfeback to meet him. He immediately or¬ 
dered him to be told to alight, and to come to 
him without lidtor or train. The Conful’s ready 
obedience, and the refpedt with which he accofted 
Fabius, gave the citizens and allies that high idea 
of the Diftatorlhip, which time had almaft ef¬ 
faced. Was it pride in the Dictator to exadt this 
marie of fubmiffion and refpedt from a Conful ? 
Undoubtedly no: it was difeipline, duty and juftice. 

The Divine Providence, which does every thing 
with weight and meafure, in communicating part 
of its power to Kings, Princes, and thofe that are 
at the head of any ftate whatfoever, in order to 
render their authority more awful, and at the 
fame time more ufeful to inferiors, has thought fit, 
that it (hould be attended with pomp and fpien- 
dor to ftrike the eye •, that Lidtors with rods and 
axes, or armed guards, fliould walk before them, 
to infpire terror, and that in approaching their 
thrones and perfons certain external homages 
fliould be paid them, to exprefs the fubmiffion 
and obedience, that become fubjedts. Men are 
not penetrating enough to difeern and honour, in 
men like themfelves, the authority of God, if they 
were to fee it in a condition, that had nothing 
great and fplendid, nothing but low and con¬ 
temptible in it. 

Whiift the Dictator and Conful werg {till in dif- ScrvUiut 
courfe, the Dictator received letters from 
by which he was informed, that the veffels, which \ycoaju 
had fet fail from the port of Oltia, laden with with a 
provifions for the army in Spain, had been taken/^ 
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A. R* 535-by the Carthaginian fleet near the port of * Coffa. 
Act. c.217. f or ^{5 reafon Servilius had orders to re¬ 

pair as foon as poffible to Oftia, to take all the 
{hips he fhould find in that port or near Rome, to 
fill them with foldiers and feamen, to purfue the 
enemy’s fleet, and to defend the coafts of Italy. 
The Dictator having received the army fiom 
Zt to ha- Fulvius Flares, one of the Conful’s Lieutenants, 
xarda repaired to Tibur on the day appointed for the 

batik, genera! rendezvous. From thence he advanced to 

7 • I J O 

*£ “be ^Prsenefte, an d crofted the country into the La tine 
f*rfctres Way. After having caufed the places to be 
infuxibly, viewed with abundance of care, he marched in 

f 'andi'rZ encm 5 7 ’ wit ^ ^ e % n ^ ie ^ 

J tTc tZa- formed, and from which he never after departed, 
<vmcrs cf not to hazard a battle, till he fhould be obliged to 
Hannibal , j t ne ceflity. He applied himfdf to obferving 

Zailkry ^Hannibal’s motions, ftraitening his quarters, cut- 
bisoZn J ting off his provifions, avoiding the plains on ac- 
ptepk. count of the Numidian cavalry, following the 
Polyb. iu. enem y w |j Cn they decamped, harrafting them in 

ijv.’ xxb* their marches, and laftly in keeping at fuch a 

diftance, as left him at liberty not to come to 
Eat. in blows, except when he fhould fee an evident 
Fab - ' 7 6 'advantage. 

Hannibal was then at a fmall diftance from the 
city of Arpi in Apulia ; and from the firft day 
that he faw the enemy near him, did not fail to 
offer him battle. But when he faw that every 
thing continued (till and quiet in the Duftatoris 
camp, and that all his endeavours did notoccafion 
the leaft morion there, he retired into his own, 
blaming i$1 appearance the cowardice of the Ro¬ 
mans, whom he reproached with being infenfible 
to glorv, -with having loft that martial ardor fo 
natural to their forefathers, and with openly yield- 


12. 


Cojfa , a city and promontory of Hetruria, 
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mg him an eafy viftory. But he was inwardly 4^53?* 
vexed to fee, that he had to do with a General fo aU * 217 * 
different from Flaminius and Sempronius; and 
that the Romans, taught by their misfortunes, 
had at la ft- chofen a General capable of making 
head againft Hannibal. 

From that moment, he faw that he fhould not 
have warm and bold attacks to apprehend from 
the Diftator, but a prudent and circumfpeft con- 
dud, that might involve him in great difficulties. 

It remained to know, whether the new General, 
whofe conftancy he had not yet experienced, had 
firmnels enough unalterably to purl’ue the plan 
which he feemed to have laid down to himfelf. 

He therefore tried to vary his refolution by the 
different motions he made; by ravaging lands, 
plundering cities, and burning towns and villages. 
Sometimes he decamped with precipitation ; fome- 
times he halted fuddenly in fome valley out of the 
way ; in order to lee whether he could not furprize 
him in the open country. But Fabius kept his 
troops upon eminences, without lofing fight of 
Hannibal *, never approaching him near enough to 
come to blows, but not keeping fo diftant, as to 
.put it in his power to efcape him. He kept the 
•foldiers ft rift I y in the camp not fuffering them 
to quit it except to forage and that not without 
very ftrong convoys. He engaged only in flight 
fkirmifhes, and with fo much precaution, that his 
■troops had always the advantage. By that means, 
heinfenfibly revived the confidence of the Soldiery, 
of which the lofs ot three battles had deprived 
them, and made them capable of relying as before 
upon their valour and good fortune. 

(a)' Fabius found a no lefs obftacle to his wife 

x c of Minu- 

dengns ciuSt 

Liv. xxii. 

(*) Sea non Annibalem ma- habebat,qiiam magiftrum cqui- , 2 . 
gis infeftum tan fanis confiliis turn, qui nihil aliud, quam 

quod 
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^ defigns in Minudus, his General of the horfe, than 
'** ' in Hannibal. He was one, whom nothing hin¬ 
dered from ruining the Commonwealth, but the 
ftate of fubordination and dependence, in which he 
was: he was hot and hafty in council, and arro¬ 
gant and prefumptuous in difcourfe. He attacked 
Fabius without any relerve, at firft before a fmall 
number of perfons, but foon after pubiickly. He 
treated him as pufillanimous and cowardly, in- 
flead of prudent and circumfpeft, as he was; 
giving his virtues the names of the vices that 
bordered nearelt upon them. Thus by a mean 
and black cunning, which fucceeds but too often, 
and confifts in decrying thofe above us in office 
and merit, he eftabiifhed his own reputation upon 
the ruin of that of his General. 

The Carthaginians after having plundered *Dau- 
nia, and pafftd the Appenmnes, advanced as far 
as Samnium, a fertile country, which had long 
enjoyed a profound peace, where they found fo 
great an abundance of provifions, that notwith- 
ftanding the confumption and waite, which they 
made of them, they could not exhauft them. From 
thence they made incurfions into the territory of 
Beneventum, a colony of the Romans, and took 
Telefia a well fortified city, where they made a 
prodigious booty. Hannibal was determined to 
go to Capua, in effect of the hopes that had been 
given him that that city was inclined to embrace 
his party. The Romans continued to follow him 

quod parebat imperio, more bus vitia, compellabat: pre- 
ad pracipitandam remp. habe- mcndorumque iuperiorum ar- 
bat: ferox rapidufque in con- te, ( quas pefllma ars mmis 
iiiiis, nc lingua immodicus, profperis multorum fucceffibus 
primo inter paucos, dein pro- crevit) fe ie extollebat. 
palam in vulgu?, pro cun&a- * Hod. Capitanata, pro- 
tor e fegnem, pro cauto timi- mince of the kingdom of Naples 
dum, ainDgens vicina virtuti- in Apulia . 


at 
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at a day or two’s march diftance, without > n -^ nt R ^ 535 - 
tending to come up with, or to fight him. The "' ' 2 ' 7 ‘ 
Carthaginian General commanded his guide to Hannibal 

conduft him into the territory of Cafinum, hav-*^ 0 *' 

ing been informed by thofe who knew the ccun -% r e mgb 
try, that if he feized the defile which was in tho fctbimijiake 
parts, the Romans would have no pafiage to come ®/bis 
to the aid of their allies. But the barbarous man-£""*• x; . 
ner, in which he pronounced that name, made the 
guide mifiake Cafilinum for Cafinum. So that 
taking a quite different route, he croffed the ter¬ 
ritories of Allifa, Calatia and Calenum, and came 
to the plains of Stella, contrary to his intention. 

He at length difcovered his error, and that Cafi¬ 
num was a great way from thence. To intimi¬ 
date the other guides by the punifhment of this, 
and to prevent himfelf from falling into the like 
inconvenience for the future, after having caufed 
him to be whipt with rods, he ordered him to be 
crucified. Was this guide criminal for having 

been miftaken in fuch a manner ? 

Hannibal, to take advantage of this miftake, Admirable 

began to ravage the plains of Capua, and efpe -^'9 
dally the fine and rich country ofFalernum, fop - 0 fR onc . 
pofing, that the cities in their territory would re- Polyb. iii. 
nounce the alliance of the Romans. For till then, H>. .. 
though they had been defeated in three battles, no ^‘ v ‘ XX1U 
city of Italy had gone over to the Carthaginians. 

They had all continued faithful, even thofe who 
had buffered moft : fo much refpeft and veneration 
had the allies for the Roman Commonwealth. 
Nothing does more honour to the Roman People, 
nor makes their character better known, than what 
Polybius fays in this place. And it muft be 
judged of from fuch ftrokes. Livy renders them 

the fame teffimony, and feems even to rife upon 

the 
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the Greek hiftorian. (a) Whilft all, fays he, was 
in a flame in Italy, the horrible ravages commit¬ 
ted by Hannibal were not capable of fhaking the 
fidelity of the allies. It was, adds he, and what 
follows cannot be too well obferved \ it was, be- 
caufe, finding themfelves under a government full 
of equity and moderation, they fubmitted without 
pain to a People in whom they difcerned a fupe- 
riority of merit, that rendered them molt worthy 
of commanding •, which is the firmed: tie and 
mofl affured pledge of the fidelity of thofe that 
obey. 

Seditious The murmurs and feditious difcourfe of the Ge- 


dikcurie of ncr jjl 0 f t h e horfe h ac ] ceafed for fome days, be- 

t»gainfitbt :au ^” e Fabius, who followed Hannibal, having 
D elator, marched his army fafter than ufually, Minucius, 
Ljv. xxn. arK } fjjs party, believed that he was haftening to 

pit in r ^ e °f Campania. But when they were in- 
Fab. i— .camped near the Vulturous, and from thence faw 

the fined country of Italy a prey to the enemy ; 
efpecially when they faw from the top of mount 
Maflicus the whole country of Falernum and Sinu- 
efia ravaged, and all the houfes burnt by the Car¬ 
thaginians, whilft Fabius, perfifted in keeping the 
eminences, and fa id not a word of coming to a 
batde: the fedition broke out again with more vio¬ 
lence than ever. Are we then come hither , faid 
Minucius ftill more furious than before, to fee , as 
a grateful fight , the dreadful ravages fuffered by our 
allies . If the motives of glory and intereft cannot ex¬ 
cite our courage , have we no cotnpajfwn for our fel¬ 
low-citizens , fent by our fathers as a colony to Sinu- 
effa ? What ! do we remain infenftble , whilft we fee 


[a) i^ec tamen is terror, bantur imperio, nec abnue- 
cum omnia beilo flagrarent, bant, qued unicum vinculum 
fide focios dimovit: videlicet fidei eft, melioribus parere. 
quia Julio & moderato rege- Liv. 


the 
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the fame coajts in the power of Numidians and Moors , A * 
along which our anctftors would have'thought it a 
difhonour, that the Carthaginians Jhould navigate 
with impunity . It is but fame few months fmce , that 
on being informed of the fiege and danger of Sdgun- 
tum, we were tranfported with indignation : and we 
now fee with tranquillity Hannibal juft upon the-point 
of forming a city, inhabited by a Roman colony. If 
that great General, who was defervedly called the fe- 
cond founder of Rome, had ailed as does now this new 
Camillas, who has been deemed folely worthy of the 
DiClatorJhip in fo unhappy a conjuncture \ Rome had 
been Jlill in the hands of the Gauls. Let us not then 
deceive ourfelves in this refpeCl. It is a folly to believe , 
that victory can be attained with folded arms, or 
vows addreffed to heaven . The troops muft be made 
to take arms, be .led into the plain, and try their 
fwords with the enemy. It is by attion, by courting 
danger, that the Roman power attained its height , 
and not by this timorous conduct , to which cowards 
give'the name of prudence and circumfpeClion. 

Thefe difcourles fpread in the army, and there 
was not a fingle man in it, that did not rank Mi- 
nucius much above the Diftator. Even the friends Piut. 


5*v 

*17. 


of Fabius, and thofe, who feemed moft in hi$ fab ^ 
intereft, advifed him to put an end to all thefe p ' l7/ ' 
rumours, which were injurious to his reputation, 
by ffiewing fome condefcenfion for the officers 
and foldiers, who all in general demanded ardent¬ 
ly to be led on againft the enemy. But the Di&a- 
tor, without emotion, told them : 1 Jhould jhew 
myfelf really much more timorous than they accufe me 
of being, if the fear of their jefts and reproaches made 
me change a refolution that J did not take, till after I 
had maturely weighed all the conferences, and 
had dijcovered the abfolute necejfity of it. When we 
fear for our country, we fear without jhame : but to 
fear the difcourfe of men, and fuffer one's 


felf to be 
frightened 
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■frightened by their railing , is to Jhezv one's felf tin - 
'worthy of command, and to make one's felf the flave 
of thofe, of whom one ought to be w^fter, and to check 
and forrett when they think arnifs. Fabius therefore, 
always on his guard as well againft his own fol- 
diers as the enemy, and even confidering the Ro¬ 
mans, as the principal adverfaries in refpeft to 
whom he ought to Ihew himfelf invincible, per- 
fifted in obferving the fame conduct during all the 
reft of the campaign, notv.khflanding the injuri¬ 
ous reports, winch he knew had been carried from 
the camp to the city againft his pretended timidi¬ 
ty, and want of vigour. Hannibal, defpairing of 
drawing him on to a battle, thought of retiring in¬ 
to fome place, where he might pafs the winter 
commodioufiy. He was not willing to confume 
the provifions he had amafTed, but to lay them 
up in fome place cf fafety. For it was not fuffi- 
cient, that his army had no wants at prefent: he 
took pains that they might always have abun¬ 
dance. 

Fabius was apprized by his fcouts of Hanni¬ 
bal's defign ; and as he was affured, that he 
would neceffarily quit Campania by the route he 
had entered it, he detached a part of his troops to 
feize the mountain Cailicula and the fort of Cafi- 
Jinum. As for himlelf, he led back his army over 
the fame hills, and fent cut L. Mancinus for intek 
ligence with four hundred horle. That young of¬ 
ficer had orders to obferve the enemy’s motions 
t without (hewing himfelf if pofiible, at leaft with¬ 
out expefing himfelf, and to return with an ac- 
. count of what paffed. But being of the number 
of thofe, whom the feditious and extravagant dif- 
courles of Minucius had milled, he no fooner faw 
fome of the Numidian cavalry difperfed in the 
villages, than he ran headlong upon them, and 
even killed fome of them. Nothing more was 

wanting 
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wanting to make him entirely forget his commif- A - R - sis* 
fion. His ardor for fighting prevailed over the 
obedience, which he owed the Dictator. The Nu- 
midians, divided in feveral parties, came on to at¬ 
tack him one after another •, and then flying with 
defign before him, drew him on infenfibly near 
their camp, very much fatigued, as well as all his 
people and their horfes. Carthalon, who com¬ 
manded all the cavalry, immediately came out, 
and having put them to flight, even before he 
came up with them, he purfued them almoft two 
leagues without any intermiffion. Mancinus feeing 
he could not efcape the enemy, that perfifted in 
the purfuit, exhorted his troops to defend them- 
felves to the utmoft of their power, and faced 
about againft®the Numidians, to whom he was 
much inferior as well in number, as force and con¬ 


fidence. In confequence himfelf with the braveft 
>of his followers were killed. The reft fled full gal¬ 
lop to Calenum, and from thence by by-ways cq 

the camp of the Di&ator. 

By accident Minucius was come up that day 
to rejoin Fabius, who fome days before had been 
detached to feize a very narrow pafs upon the top parties. 
of Tarracina, that commands the fea; in orderbiv. j6. 


to prevent Hannibal from advancing towards 
Rome, as he might have done, if the Appian 
Way had been left open to him. The Dictator 
and the General of the horfe having united their 
troops, encamped upon the way Hannibal was to 
pafs, about two miles from the enemy. The next 
day, the Carthaginians occupied all the ground 
between the two camps. The Romans ported 
themfelves under their intrenchments, where they 
certainly had the advantage of place: the enemy 
however continued to advance, with their cavalry 
in front *, which occafioned feveral fkirmifhes be¬ 


tween the two armies. 



But the Romans, by Fa- 

bius’s 
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bius’s order, did noc quit their ports, lb that the 
aftion parted conformably to the Dictator’s plan, 
rather than to the intentions of Hannibal. Eight 
hundred Cathaginians were left upon the place, 
and the Romans loft only two hundred men. 

Hannibal was in great perplexity; It was ab- 
folutely neceflary for him to return the way he 
came, which was a very narrow one, and in which 
it was very eafy to incommode him. Fabius was 
refolved to take the advantage of the enemy’s per¬ 
plexity, and fent four thoufand men before to feize 
the pafs itfelf, after having exhorted them to do 
their duty well, and make the moft of the happy 
fituation of the poft they were going to feize. He 
followed afterwards with the greateft part of his 
army, to poft himfelf upon the^hill that com¬ 
manded the defiles. The Carthaginians arrived, 
and incamped in the plain at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. Hannibal found himfelf fhut up on all 
fides, and under the fad neceflity of parting the 
winter between the rocks of Formise on one fide, 
and on the other in the frightful fands, and marfties 
of Linternum : whereas the Romans had Capua 
and Samnium behind them, and a great number 
of rich allies, who could fend them provifions iu 

abundance. 


The Romans believed it impoflible for Hannibal 
to extricate himfelf out of the poft wherein he had 
engaged, and flattered themfelves with the grateful 
hope of taking all the rich plunder the Carthagi¬ 
nians carried with them, and of ibon terminating a 
war, which had already coft them fo much blood, 
and given them fuch juft alarms tor the future. Fa¬ 
bius himfelf thought in the fame manner, and ap¬ 
plied himfelf folely in viewing what pofts he 
fbould feize, how and where he rtiould begin the 
-attack*, and thefe defigns were to be executed the 
next day. 



I Iannibal 
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Hannibal rightly judging what the enemy could 535* 
do on this occafion, did not give them time. He 
well perceived, that his ufual ftracagems and arts 
were turned upon himfelfi but he had not ex- 
haufted them entirely. It is in fuch conjunctures* 
that a General has occafion for uncommon pre¬ 
fence of mind and conflancy of foul, to confront 
danger in all its extent without fear* ahd to find 
fure and ready refources without deliberating. He 
therefore (tf) conceived an entirely new ftratagem, 

which had never before been employed, and which 

was lefs capable of hurting in effect, than of con-* 
founding and terrifying by the fight of it* He got 
about two thoufand oxen together, as well wild as 
tame* which were part of the plunder he had 
taken in the‘enemy’s country. He ordered vine- 
branches ana other fmall dry wood to be brought 
in from the country, of which little bundles were 
made, and dexteroufly affixed to the horns of 
thofe animals* He commanded Afdrubal to caufe 
them to be fet on fire about the middle of the 
night, and to drive the oxen towards the eminen- * 

ces, efpecially towards the defiles, which the Ro¬ 
mans had occupied. 

Having taken his meafures thus, he began to 
march in filence, and advanced towards the de¬ 
files, with his heavy-armed infantry in front, hi? 
cavalry followed by the plunder in the centre, and 
the Spaniards and Gauls in the rear. The oxen 
were a great way before the advanced guard of his 
army. At firft the fear only of the flames, that 
blazed upon their heads, and ftili more* the pain 
they felt, when the fire had reached to the quick, 
made thofe animals mad, fo that they difperfed 
themfelves on all Tides upon the hills, and into the 


(a) Lubibrium oculorum, fpede terribilc, 
fcoftem commentus. irv. 


ad fruftrandom 



forefts; 
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a. r. 535-forefts. Their efforts to rid themfelves of the fire 

’by violent motions and toffmg their heads, only 
increafed and fpread the flames, which fet fire to all 
the fhrubs round about. The Romans were terri¬ 
fied, and imagined at firft, that they were men, 
who ran on all Tides with torches in their hands. 
Thofe, who had been ported at the entrance itfelf 
of the defile in order to keep it, fled afloon as 
they perceived the fires over their heads and made 
to the top of the mountain, as the fafeft place, 
becaule tney law feweft fires there. They howe¬ 
ver found fome oxen there, which had feparated 
from the reft. And at firft taking them for ani¬ 
mals that breathed fire out of their mouths, they 
flopped in furprife at the fight. But having dif- 
covered what they were- by approaching nearer, 
and feeing w'hat they had taken for a prodigy, 
was an artifice entirely human, inftead of taking 
courage they were only the more terrified: they 
believed, that they fhould be furrounded by the 
enemy, and fled in (till greater diforder than be¬ 
fore. They happened to fall in with Hannibal’s 
light-armed troops. But both fides being equally 
afraid to engage during the darknefs of the 
night, expefted day without beginning the battle: 
Mean while Hannibal had time to make all his 
troops pafs the defile. 

Fabius fully perceived this motion. But not 
doubting that it was a ftratagem of Hannibal’s, he 
kept his foldiers in their intrenchments, not being 
inclined to hazard a battle during the night. At 
break of day, there was a battle on the top of the 
hill, in which the Romans, being fuperior in 
number, would eafily have defeated Hannibal’s 
light-armed troops, that were feparated from the 
reft of the army, if he had not fuftained them 
with a body of the Spaniards, which he fenf to their 
aid. The foldiers of that nation being accuftomed 

f ' to 
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to climb, and to run lightly through forefts 
over the fteepeft rocks, cafily eluded, by the agi¬ 
lity of their bodies and their manner of attacking 
and defending, the efforts of an enemy heavy¬ 
armed, and accuftomed to fight on the plain 
without quitting their ports. Both retired int'o their 
camps* after the Romans had loft fome of their 4 
men in this aftion, whereas few or none of the 
Spaniards fell in it. 

Hannibal, having extricated himfelf with as 
friuch glory as good fortune out of a very great * 
danger* went to incamp in the territory of Allifas, 
whither Fabius followed him. The latter, accord¬ 
ing to the plan he had laid down* marched his 
troops continually on the eminences* keeping be¬ 
tween Hannibal’s army and the city of Rome, with¬ 
out lofing fight of the enemy* and without laying 
himfelf open to be forced to a battle* Hannibal, aftet 
fome motions* returned a fecond time into Apu¬ 
lia, and advanced as far as Geraunium* the inha¬ 
bitants of which were retired, becaufe the place 
was not tenable* Fabius approached, and in- 
camped in the territory of Larinum in an advan- 
tagious port. 

Being obliged fome time after to fet out for it 

Rome, whii 
him, he em 

but almoft entreaties, to prevail upon the General 245 '. 
of the horfe, “ that during his abfence he would Llv * xxi * 4 
t; not tempt fortune: that he would rely more up-pj uL ^ 
“ on prudence, than chance; and that hfe would 
“ rather imitate his conduft, than that of Sem- 
cc proniiis and Flaminius. That he would not 
“ imagine it a fmall advantage to have flopped th£ 
u progrefs of Hannibal, and eluded his artifices 
“ during the whole campaign. That according 
* c to the maxim of the molt fkilful and wifefl 
“ phyficians, reft often did the fick more good, 

C 2 “ than 

► 


:her affairs of religion had recalled oblt Z'“ 
ployed not only authority and counlel,Polvb. iii. 
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Aat!c li S <t V ^°^ cnt remedies. That to have ceafed to 

* “ be overcome by an enemy always viftorious till 
“ then, and to have at length had time to breathe, 
“ after fo many fucceflive defeats, was no fmail 
if gain. The fequel will fhew how fruitlefs thefe 
counfels were. In the mean time Fabius fct out 
for Rome. 


SuCCtflful 

exptditionj 

of Ca. S«- 

fio in 
Spain. 
PolyS. iii. 


24J. 

Liv. aodi 



Italy was not the only theatre of the war. It was 
made in Spain by fea and land with no lefs vi¬ 
gour. Afdrubal having fitted out thirty fhips, 
which his brother had left him, and having added 
ten more to them, made forty fail, of which he 
had given the command to Amilcar, fet out from 
new Carthage or Carthagena. He then made the 
land-forces quit their winter-quarters, put himfelf 
at their head, and making the fhips keep along the 
coaft, followed them on the fhore, with defign to 
join the two armies, when they fhould be near the 
Iberus. Cn. Scipio, being apprized of this defign 
of the Carthaginians, at firft intended to march by 
land to meet them : but, when he knew how nu¬ 


merous the enemy’s army was, and what prepara¬ 
tions they had made, he embarked his chofen 
troops on board his fhips; and then having fet 
fail with a fleet of thirty-five galleys, after two 
days fail from Tarragona, he landed near the 
mouth of the Iberus. When he was about ten 


miles from the enemy, he detached two frigates of 
MarfeiHes to fcout. For the people of Marfeilles 
were always the firft to expofe themfelves, and 
their Intrepidity was of great fervice to him. None 
were more firmly attached to the Interefts of (he 
Romans than this people, who in the fequel gave 
them frequent proofs of their affeftion, but figfta- 
lized themfelves efpecially, in the war with Han¬ 
nibal. Thefe two frigates brought back advice, 
that the enemy's fleet was at the mouth of the Ibe-, 
rus. Cneus immediately made all the fail he could 
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to furprize it. But Afdrubal, being informed 
long before by fentinels, that the Romans ap¬ 
proached, drew up his troops in battle upon the 
coaft, and gave orders that the crews fhould go on 
board the (hips. When the Romans were near, 
the charge was founded, and the battle began im¬ 
mediately. The Carthaginians fuftained the at¬ 
tack with vigour during fome time, but they foon 
gave way. After having feen two of their fliips 
taken by the Romans, and four funk, they re¬ 
tired towards the land : but being purfued warmly 
by the Romans, they approached the Ihore as 
much as they could: and then, quitting their 
Ihips, they fled for refuge towards their land- 
army. The Romans purfued them fo vigouroufly, 
that they took all the galleys, that had not bulged 
upon the coaft, or ran afhore, and carried them 
off, fattened to the poops of their fhips to the 
number of twenty-five. This viftory, which coft 
the Romans little, made them matters of all that 
fea, and the neighbouring coafts. They advanced 
as far as the gates of Carthagena, fet fire to the 
houfes next the walls, and laid wafte the whole 
country round about. The fleet laden with fpoils 
fleered from thence as far as * Longuntica, where 
Afdrubal had made a great provifion of [Sparturn) 
a kind of broom, which was ufed for making 
cables. They fet fire to it, after having taken 
away as much of it as they had occafion for. 

The fleet returned by the fame courfe to the 
countries of Spain on this fide of the Ibcrus. It 
was here Scipio found the Deputies of an the na¬ 
tions, that inhabit along the river, and even of 
many of thofe which are at the extremities of the 
province. More than fixfcore States fubmitted 

? A city fituated upon the coaft of the kingdom of Valencia, 

C 3 fincerely 
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Aatx* fi QCerel 7 a°d faithfully to the Power of the Ro- 
‘ '‘mans, and gave them hoftages. 

The * Celtiberians, who formed part of the 
States, of which we have juft: fpoke, took arms 
by order of the Roman General, and entered into 
the province of the Carthaginians, where they 
carried three cities by {form. They afterwards de¬ 
feated Afdrubal himfelf in two different battles, 
in which they killed him fifteen thoufand men, 
took four thoufand prifoners, and a great number 
of enfigns. 

When the news of thefe defeats was received at 
Carthage, feventy fail of fhips were fitted out * 
for it was believed impoffible to undertake any 
thing without being matters of the fea, This 
fleet failed at firft to Sardinia, and from Sardinia 
to the coaft of Pifa in Italy, where the com¬ 
manders were in hope of conferring with Hanni¬ 
bal. The Romans advanced with an hundred 


and twenty fhips of war, quinqueremes. The Car¬ 
thaginians, being informed, that they were at fea. 
returned the fame way to Carthage. Servilius, 
the Roman Admiral, purfued them during fome 
time, but could not come up with them. 


p, Scipio Whilft this paffed P. Scipio arrived in Spain 
goes to join with anew reinforcement of fhips and foldiers. 

The Senate, perfwaded that the affairs of Spain de- 
Pclyl^^iii.ferved peculiar attention, and that it was not only 
247. ufeful but neceffary to pufh the Carthaginians to 
Lir. xxii. utmoft in that country, and to carry on the war 

more vigoroufly there in order to a powerful di- 


verfion, ffitted out twenty fhips, or, according 
to Livy, thirty, with eight thoufand land-forces. 


and all kinds of munitions. This reinforcement 


was commanded by P. Scipio, who was fent into 
Spain, according to the fcheme formed from the 


beginning 

% 


* The Celtiberians inhabited a part of Arragon. 
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begining of the campaign, with orders to join 535* 
his brother Cneus as foon as pofTible, in order to 
aft in concert with him. It was apprehended at 
Rome, that the Carthaginians by being mailers in 
thole countries, and by a mailing munitions and 
money there in abundance, might make them- 
felves mailers of the fea, and by fupplying Han¬ 
nibal with troops and money, might aiTift him in 
lubjefting Italy. P. Scipio being arrived in Spain, 
and having joined his brother, rendered the Com¬ 
monwealth very great fervices. Till then the Ro¬ 
mans had not ventured to pafs the Iberus. They 
believed, they had done enough in acquiring the 
amity of the States on this fide, and having en¬ 
gaged them in their party by alliances: but the 
two brothers being joined, paffcd that river, and 
advanced as far as Saguntum. 

They knew that the hoftages, which Hannibal s P nK ifi 
had taken from all the States of Spain to fecure failed 
their fidelity, were kept in the citadel of this place up to the 
with no great number of troops. The fear of ex- Romans by 
prating their revolt by the blood of their children/^™'* - 
was the foie tie, that continued the Spaniards in 
party of the Carthaginians, which they were very Polyb. iii. 
defirous of quitting for that of the Romans. This ^“^5? 
tie, which awed a great part of the province, was 
broke by a Spaniard, who (hewed more addrefs 
and art, than fidelity on the occafion. He was 
called Abelox, a perfon of quality, and much con- 
fidered in the country. He had till then been very 
much attached to the Carthaginians: but through 
an inconftancy, ufual enough amongfl ttiofe Bar¬ 
barians, he had changed fide, at lead in his will, 
with fortune. For the reft, being fully perfwaded, 
that people only defpife a deferter and a traitor, 
that brings over with him only his own perfon in¬ 
to the party he embraces, he conceived thoughts of 
obtaining ibme great advantage for the Romans, 
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535*in order to render himfelf confiderable amongft 
>I7 ‘them. He believed, that the greateft fervice he 
could render them in the prefent conjuncture, was 
to deliver up to them the hoftages, which Han¬ 
nibal had caufed to be kept in Saguntum. The 
queftion was to bring in, or rather to deceive 
Boftar, to whom the keeping of them had been 
confided. 44 He went to him, and having made 
44 the convention turn upon the hoftages, he 
44 gave him to underftand, that fear had kept the 
u Spaniards within their duty, as long as the Ro- 
44 mans were at a diftance: but that fince they ar- 
44 rived in the province, their camp was become 
44 the afylum of all thofe who affefted change. 
44 That therefore it was neceffary to engage peo- 
44 pie, whom authority could no longer keep 
44 within bounds, by favour and advantages. That 
44 the mod certain means to aflure the fidelity of 
44 the States was to give them up their hoftages. (a) 
44 That it was natural for every one to be pleafed 
44 with being trufted, and that to render men 
44 faithful, it often fuffices to place confidence in 
44 them.’’ He then offered to carry back the fe- 
veral hoftages into their own country. Boftar was 
far from being fo cunning as the Carthaginians 
commonly were *, and judging of others by him- 
felf, he was far from fufpecting a man of quality 
of fo black a perfidy. He fuffered himfelf to be 
perfwaded, and in the night caufed all the hofta¬ 
ges to be put into the hands of Abelox, who 
immediately delivered them up to the Scipios, as 
he had before agreed with them. The Roman 
Generals, without lofing time, caufed diem to be 
carried to their parent*. It is eafy to conceive, 
wh 2 t furprize, and at the fame time what joy, fuch 


M Vuit £bi quifque credi, & habita £des ipfam plermnqu$ 
cbligat fidcm. Liv . 
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an aft of clemency and generality occafioned in^^sw* 
the country. All the Spaniards with common con- 
fent, declared for the Romans, and would have 
taken arms immediately agaioft the Carthaginians, 
if winter, which then came on, had not obliged 
both fides to retire into their quarters. 

And this is what palled in Spain the fecond yearTX# ■»»/» 
of the war with Hannibal, whiift the falutary de-^^®/ 
lay of Fabius in Italy had given the Romans time hi'fhin 
to breathe after fo many Ioffes. What is furpriz •’with the 
ing here is, that at the fame time, that fo wife a army and 
conduft gave Hannibal the utmoft anxiety, who^ ^ 
faw the Romans had at length chofen a General, 2 j.’ 
that made war by principle and not by chance; it 
was miftaken by the very people, who reaped the 
benefit of it, by the Romans both of the city and 
army, efpecially after a flight advantage, of which 
we lhall foon fpeak. 

Two things alfo contributed to render this Ge- 7™<j other 
neral odious to the Romans. Firft the ftratagem rm ~ 
of Hannibal, who having been (hewn an eftate be-^J^ 
longing to the Diftator by deferters; forbade anyLiv.xxii. 
ravages to be committed upon ir, whiift he put all 23 - 
around it to fire and fword, in order to render “ g 

him fufpefted of feme intelligence with the Car- ’ 7 ’ 
thaginians. The fecond thing, which alfo con¬ 
tributed to alienate the People againft him, was 
his having made a treaty with Hannibal, without 
confuting the Senate, in refpeft to the Cartel for 
the exchange of prifoners; by which it was agreed, 
as had been done in the firft war, that man Ihould 
be reftored for man, and that for the ranfom of 
thofe, who remained after the exchange, a thou- 
fand fefterces per head Ihould be paid, that is, a- 
bout fix pounds Sterling. The number of the pri¬ 
foners, that the Romans had to ranfom, amounted 
to a fum of more than fifteen hundred pounds. 

This article of the ranfom having been propofed 
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A»Lcii-** n Senate, and the Senate always deferring to 

.order the money to be paid, becaufe Fabius had 

made this treaty without their participation, he at 
length thought proper to fend his fon to Rome, 
with inftruftions to fell the lands which the enemy 
had fpared, and ranfomed the prifoners with his 
own money. Molt of them were defirous to re- 
imburie him afterwards, but he could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to confent to it. 

Slight ad- We have already faid, that Hannibal had feized 
( \£? ta £ e ^Geraunium in Apulia, and intended to form his 

Minuaus . • i r , , r , . • 

ever Han- magazines in that place, and to lettle his winter 
riba!. _ quarters there. He was aftually incamped before 
Polyb. iii. t ( ie wa lls 0 f that city, from whence he fent two 

Liv" xxv, ^irds °f his army to forage, with orders to each 

man to bring in a certain meafure of corn to thofe 
who were appointed to lay it up: the third part 
of his troops ferved to guard his camp, and to 
fuftain the foragers in cafe they ihould be at¬ 
tacked. 

Minudus had approached Hannibal, and in- 
camped in the territory of Larinum, with the army 
which he commanded alone, after the Diftator 


went to Rome. Seeing himfelf at liberty to aft 
through his fuperior’s abfence, he meditated pro¬ 
jects, that fuited his genius, fometimes of falling 
upon Hannibal’s foragers whilft difperfed in the 
country, and fometimes of attacking his camp, 
where only the third part of his army remained. 
Hannibal foon perceived, that the method of mak¬ 
ing war had changed with the General in the ene¬ 
mies camp. As to him, feeing that the Romans 
approached, he contented himfelf with fending the 
third part of his foldiers to forage, and kept the 
reft in his camp. He was always attentive to his 
firft defign •, which was not to confume his plun¬ 
der, and to lay up great quantities of provisions, 

in order that during the winter quarters the men. 


carnage 
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c&rriage-beafts, M efpeciaily the horfes, might 535 - 
want for nothing : for it was upon his cavalry that ’ ‘ 
he principally relied. 

Hannibal had fent during the night fome Nu- 
midians, who feized an eminence near the Ro¬ 
mans, and which commanded their camp. The 
latter, defpifing the fmall number of thole Numi* 
dians, didodged them the next day, and incamp- 
ed there themfelves. By this means, there remain¬ 
ed only a very fmall fpace between the two camps. 
Minucius, one day perceiving that the greateft 
part of the Carthaginian army, was difperfed in 
the country, detached his cavalry and light armed 
infantry againft the foragers, and went himfelf 
with the Legions to attack the camp of the Car¬ 


thaginians. All that Hannibal could do, was to 
defend himfelf. The daughter of his foragers was 
great. This fuccefs infpired Minucius with ex- 
ceffive pride and arrogance, and flulhed him with 
a boldnefs and temerity, that was fendble of no 
danger, and differed him to fee nothing but cer-> 
tain viftory in the mod hazardous enterprizes. 

Fame, which always magnifies things, publifh-^* 'People 
ed this fmall-advantage, which Minucius had gain- 
ed, as a great viftory. The letters wrpte by the 0 y Mim- 
General of the horfe ftill rofe upqn rumour. No-«*» 
thing was talked of in the affemblies of the Senate 
and People for feveral days but this affair: their 1 a 
joy was not to be expreffed. As there had beenPolyb. iii. 
almoft no hopes hitherto of this war, it was be-253. ^ 
lieved, that affairs were upon the point of chang* 2 1 V _^ IU 
ingfface. Befides which, this advantage made peo-pjut. p a g C 
pie think that if the troops had done nothing hi-129. 
therto, it was not through want of courage ; but 

that it was to be aferibed to the timorous circum- 

• • 

fpeftion and exceffive prudence of the Dictator, in 
$efpect to whom no reproaches were fpared. 


Fabius 
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A- R* 535- Fabius alone, in the midft of the publick uni- 

*** 2I? *verfal joy, believed neither rumour, nor Minu- 

cius’s letters, and though every thing had been ex¬ 
actly true, he was not afraid to fay, that he ap¬ 
prehended more from Minucius’s good fuccefs, 
than if he had met with a little adverfity. No¬ 
body gave ear to him, and the Senate itfelf was 
averfe to hear him cry up the enemy’s forces, and 
repeat the defeats, which the temerity and igno¬ 
rance of former Generals had occafioned. He 
however declared, cc that if he continued to com- 
“ mand, he would call Minucius to an account 
“ for having fought contrary to his orders. That 
“ he would foon make the Romans confefs, that 
“ a good General confidered fortune as nothing, 
“ and fee no value upon any thing but prudence 
“ and reafon. That he thought, he had deferved 
“ more glory, in the prefent conjuncture, for ha- 
“ ving preferved his troops from any Qiame and 
“ difgrace, than if, at other times, he had (lain 
“ many thoufands of the enemy.’* 

Ail thefe difeourfes had no effeCt. One of the 
Tribunes had the infolence to exclaim againft Fa¬ 
bius without any bounds. He faid, “ That it 
“ was no longer poffible to bear his ill humour. 
“ That not fadsfied with having prevented in 
“ perfon and upon the fpot, the advantages which 
“ might have been gained over the enemy, he 
“ destroyed, as far as in him lay, thofe which 
“ had actually been gained in his abfence. That 
“ he only protraCted the war for the fake of con- 
u tinuing longer in command, and to be foie 
“ matter both in Rome and the army. That in 
<c order to prevent Minucius from looking the 
tc enemy in the face, and undertaking fome mili- 
u tary expedition, he had in a manner tied up 
“ his hands, and had kept the foldiers confined 
“ within their intrenchments as in a prifon. That 

“ kftly s 
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“ laftly, affoon as the Dilator’s departure had^R^m* 
“ fet them at liberty, they had marched againft 
•* the enemy, had defeated, and put them to 
“ flight. That for ail thefe reafons, he fhould 
“ boldly have propofed to diveft Fabius of the 
“ Didatorlhip, if the Romans had the courage 
« of their forefathers. But as the run and tafte of 
“ the times was incapable of an aftion of vigour, 

“ he would content himfelf with a very moderate 
“ demand, which was, that the authority (hould 
« be equally divided between the Dictator and 
“ the General of the horfe, without fuffering 
“ Fabius however to return to the army, before 
“ he nominated a new Conful in the room of Fla- 
“ minius.” 

The Dictator did not deign to juftify himfelf 
againft the Tribune’s accufation •, but raifing his 
voice, laid : “ He thought it proper that without 
“ lofs of time they fliould compleat the facrifices 
“ and religious ceremonies, for which he had 
“ been made to come to Rome, in order that 
“ he might return foon to the army, to chaftifa 
“ the temerity of Minucius, who, contrary to 
“ his orders, had attacked the enemy.” He 
created M. Atilius Regulus Conful, and the even¬ 
ing before the people were to give their fuffrages 
upon the propofal of the Tribune, that he might 
not be witnefs of the blow they were going to 
give his authority in refpeft to the General of the 
horfe, he fet out in the night in order to rejoin 
the army. The next day the People aflembled 
early, and the Tribune made the propofal. But it 
was neceffary, according to cuftom, that fome- 
body (hould (peak upon the fubjeft, and explain 
it at large to the multitude, before they proceeded 
to vote. Of all the Romans, Varro alone, took 
upon him the odious commiflion to fupport the 
Tribune’s enterprize : we (hall foon fee what this 

5 Varro 
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aLi!c ll-^ ZTro was * Th e pi*opolal paffed, and Fabius re- 

ceived the news of it upon the road. Every body* 
as well in the city as at the army, friends and ene¬ 
mies, confidered this decree as the groffeft affront, 
and the moft ignominious treatment, that could be 
offered the Dictator. He alone judged quite dif¬ 
ferently of it. And as the Sage of old anfwered 
one, who told him, ibefe people laugh at you ; and 
for my part) fays the Philofopher, I don't think they 
laugh at me ; judging very rightly that thofe are only 
derided who deferve derifion, and who are moved 
and concerned at it: Fabius in like manner re¬ 
mained infenfible to this fuppofed infult. He bore 
the injuftice of the people with the fame conftancy 

of foul, with which he had fuffered the inveftives 

of his enemies; and, well affured, that in di¬ 
viding the command between Minucius and him, 
they had not divided ability in the art of com¬ 
manding; he returned into his camp, no lefs vic¬ 
torious over the infults of his citizens, than the 


artifices of the enemy. 

Infolnte Minucius thought very differently. He was 

^Minu ^ e ^ ore i n Ripp° r table through the pride, with which 
civ. 1 ™ his fuccefs, and the favour of the multitude, had 
Liv. xxii. infpired him : but now, obferving no mean, he 


a ns. 

Liv. 


2 ~- . boafted, that he was no lefs the conqueror of Fa- 
Fab" b lus > than of Hannibal. He faid with great felf- 

^ ^ ^ I hot - fk'P 1 file 


fatis faction, 


That this famous General, the foie 


cc refource in the difgraces of the publick, this 
6C Didlator judged folcly capable of making head’ 
“ againft Hannibal, had feen his inferior, his 


General of the horfe, become his equal by a 
cc decree, of which there was no example in the 
4C whole feries of the hiltory of the Roman Peo- 


“ pie; and that in the fame city, where the Gene- 
<c rals of the horfe had been accuftomed to trem- 


“ ble at the fight of the Dictator’s rods and axes 
with fo much iuftre had his merit and perfonal 

“ good 
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« g 00c i fortune appeared ! That he would there- 535-r 
« fore purfue his good fortune, if the Diftator ob- '* 7 ‘ 
“ ftinately perfifted in a flow and timorous con- 
v duft, condemned by the gods and men.” 

• The aftions of Minucius were agreeable to hte 
difcourfe. From the firft day that He faw Fabiusy 
he told him, that it was neceffary to determine inf 
what manner they fhould ufe the authority, which 1 
had lately been divided between them : and with¬ 
out waiting the Diftator’s anfwer, he gave his own 
opinion firft, and declared, that in his judgment, 
the beft they could do, was to agree, that each of 
them fhould command the whole army in chief 
alternately during one day, or for a longer fpace of 
time, if that was thought expedient. Fabius was 
not of this opinion. He believed, 44 that all - 
44 which fhould be abandoned to the temerity of 
44 his Collegue, would at the fame time be given 
44 up to the mercy of fortune. He chofe to di- 
44 vide the troops into two bodies. He owned,' 

44 that he was obliged to give him a fhare in the 
44 command, but not to give it up entirely to him ; 

44 protefting, that he never would voluntarily, 

44 and of his own accord, renounce governing thd 
44 public affairs with prudence, at leaft according 
“ to the part of the authority he was permitted to 
44 retain •, and that as he was prevented from pre- 
u ferving the whole, he would at leaft preferve 
44 what- he could.' 5 Affoon as the partition of 
the troops was made, Minucius refolved to incamp 
feparateiy, and pofted himfelf in the plain. 

The (<?) two great qualities, that form a great 
Captain, are valour and prudence: but they both* 
border upon two great failings, which may have 

V 

(a)‘ Ac fane, quod difficll- timorem, alteram ex audacia 
limum eft, & praslio ftrenuus temeritatem plerumque afferrtf 
erat, & bonus confilio: quo- folet. Sattujl. in bell. Ju• 

rum alteram ex providcntia gurt, 

terrible 
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lk R c Varro was. The propofal paffed, and Fabius re** 

cei ved the news of it upon the road. Every body* 
as well in the city as at the army, friends and ene¬ 
mies, confidered this decree as the groffeft affront! 
and the mod ignominious treatment, that could be 
offered the Dictator. He alone judged quite dif- 
ferently of it. And a$ the Sage of old anfwered 
one, who told him, tbefe people laugh at you ; and 
for my party fays the Philofophei*, 1 don't think they 
laugh at me ; judging very rightly that thofe are only 
derided who deferve derifion, and who are moved 
and concerned at it: Fabius in like manner re¬ 
mained infcnfible to this fuppofed infult. He bore 
the injuftice of the people with the fame conftancy 
of foul, with which he had fuffered the inveftive9 
of his enemies; and, well affured, that in di¬ 
viding the command between Minucius and him* 
they had not divided ability in the art of com¬ 
manding; he returned into his camp, no lefs vic¬ 
torious over the infvilts of his citizens, than the 


artifices of the enemy. 

InfoUr.ce Minucius thought very differently. He Was 
arJpnde b e f ore infupportable through the pride, with which 
c'us.^ his fuccefs, and the favour of the multitude, had 
Liv. xxii. infpired him : but now, obferving no mean, he 
2 ~- . boafted, that he was no lefs the conqueror of Fa- 
pf' m bius, than of Hannibal. He faid with great felf- 

rab.p.I T| t • r ~ I , r T - 
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fatisfa&ion, 


That this famous General, the foie 


u refource in the difgraces of the publick, this 
** Dictator judged folcly capable of making head’ 
<c againft Hannibal, had feen his inferior, his 
General of the horfe, become his equal by a 
“ decree, of which there was no example in the 


cc whole feries of the hiftory of the Roman Peo- 
“ pie; and that in the fame city, where the Gene- 
rals of the horfe had been accuftomed to trem- 


« 


ble at the fight of the Dictator’s rods and axes; 
with fo much iuftre had his merit and perfonal 

“ good 
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« good fortune appeared ! That he would there- A * R- 535? 

fore purfue his good fortune, if the Diftator ob- ,a * 7# 
« ftinately perfifted in a flow and timorous con- 
« duft, condemned by the gods and men.” 

• The a&ions of Minucius were agreeable to hirf 
difcourfe. Ffom the firft day that he faw Fabius,- 
he told him, that it was neceffary to determine irf 
what manner they fliould ufe the authority, which* 
had lately been divided between them : and with¬ 
out waiting the Dictator's anfwer, he gave his own 
opinion firft, and declared, that in his judgment, 
the beft they could do, was to agree, that each of 
them fliould command the whole army in chief 
alternately during one day, or for a longer fpace of 
time, if that was thought expedient. Fabius was 
not of this opinion. He believed, cc that all ^ 

“ which fliould be abandoned to the temerity of 

“ his Collegue, would at the fame time be given 
“ up to the mercy of fortune. He chofe to di- 
“ vide the troops into two bodies. He owned,- 

“ that he was obliged to give him a fliare in the 
“ command, but not to give it up entirely to him ; 

“ protefting, that he never would voluntarily, 

“ and of his own accord, renounce governing the! 

“ public affairs with prudence, at leaft according 
“ to the part of the authority he was permitted to 
“ retain ; and that as he was prevented from pre- 

* ferving the whole, he would at leaft preferve 
“ what he could.* 5 Affoon as the partition of 
the troops was made, Minucius refolved to incamp 
feparately, and pofted himfelf in the plain. 

The ( a ) two great qualities, that form a great: 
Captain, are valour and prudence : but they both* 
border upon two great failings, which may have 

. (a)‘ Ac fane, quod difficil- timorem, alteram ex audacia 
limum eft, & praslio ftrenuus temeritatem plerumque affcrrtf 
erat, & bonus confilio: quo- folet. SallvJ}. in btll. Ju• 
rum alteram ex' pfovidentia gurt* 

terrible 
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^^ 7 tt* terrible confluences. For, ufually, prudence 

‘through too great precaution degenerates into fear * 
and valour, through too much audacity, into rafh- 
nefe. We fliall foon fee Minucius fall into this 


latter fault: but Fabius always knew how to ob* 
ferve a wife moderation* a mean, which is very 
rare and difficult* being equally brave in aftion, 
and circumfpeft in enterprizes, as Salluft fays of 
Jugurtha. 

battk be- Hannibal, who knew all that paffed amongft 

. the enemy by the means of deferters and his fpies, 
eZThii- a double joy in effeft of the change that had 
tmciut, happened. For the raftmefs of Minucius being 
<Tbe latter now unlimited, was an allured prey for him ; and 
fj+us*' r ^ e P^dence of Fabius had loft half its ftrength, 
/ova him. Between the camps of Minucius and Hannibal 

Poiyb/lii. there was an eminence fo fituated, that whoever 

6 


Pkt in mu ^ ^ ave a S reat advantage over 

Fab. i gc. hi* enemy. Hannibal kne^r all the importance of 

this poft j but was not in hafte to feize it; be- 
caufe he expefted to make a better ufe of it, by 
leaving it to become an occafion of a battle. The 
plain round about, viewed at a diftance, feemed 
entirely level and open, and at firft fight was judg¬ 
ed incapable of ambufeades. But Hannibal had 
obferved hollows, cuts, and cavities in it, each 
deep enough to contain and conceal about two 
hundred men. He threw five hundred horfe and 


five thoufand foot into them in the night. And 
lead that ambufeade ffiould be difeovered in the 


morning by the enemy’s foragers, at fun-rife the 
next day he caufed the hill to be feized by his light¬ 
armed troops. 

Minucius believed the occafion happy, and fent 
out his light-armed infantry, with orders to dif- 
pute this poft vigoroufly. He made his cavalry 
follow them, and then marched out himfelf with 
his legions, Hannibal, on his fide, continually 
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fent new troops thitHer, which he followed imme-*; 
diately with the horfe, and the reft of his army j 
fo that the aftion infenfibly became general. The 
light-armed Romans who advanced up hill, were 
beat down firft upon the cavalry, that followed 
them. The latter was foon broke by the Cartha¬ 
ginian horfe, which were much fuperior in num¬ 
ber, and retired towards the main body of the le¬ 
gions. The infantry, though furrounded with ter¬ 
rified troops, remained alone intrepid ; and if 
it had fought in a lefs difadvantageous poll; and 
ftratagem, on the fide of the enemy, had not been 
united with force, the fuccefs of.the preceding 
days had fo much animated them, that they were 
in a difpofition to difpute the vi&ory well. .But, 
at that moment, Hannibal gave the fignal for the 
troops in ambufcade to move, who fuddenly 
attacking the legions in flank and rear, occafiuned 
fo much diforder and confirmation amongft them, 
that none of them had either courage enough to 
fight, or any hopes of faving themfelves by 
flying^ 

Fabius, whom his zeal for the good of the State 

rendered attentive to all his Collegue’s motions, 
faw from his camp the danger, to which the army 
of Minucius was expofed. I rightly forefaw^ faid 
he, that rajhnefs would foon meet the misfortune it 
purfues . But let us refer our reproaches to another 
time *, and now fly to their aid . Let us go and force 
the victory out of the enemy's hands , and frotn the 
mouths of our own people the confejflon of their fault* 
Thofe that fled, at the fight of the aid, which 
they received in a manner as if it had come from 
heaven, refumed courage, and joined the army of 
Fabius, which advanced in good order. The de¬ 
feated troops, and thofe which were ftill quite 
frelh, forming now but one body, were in full 
march to charge the Carthaginians, when Hanni- 

Vol. V. D bal 
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^ 535-bal caufed the retreat to be founded, not difown- 

ing, that if he had defeated Minucius, Fabius in 
his turn had defeated him *, an highly glorious tefti- 
mony from fuch an enemy ! He added, by way 
of pleafantry, (a) that at length the cloud which 
ufed to fbew itfelf upon the bills, was fallen with 

much noife and a great form. 

After the battle Fabius having taken the fpoiis 
of the enemy, who had been left upon the fpot, 
returned to his camp, without letting a fingle of- 
fenfive, or angry word againfi: his Collegue elcape 
him. 


I’ll rue. US Something would have been wanting to the 
ow bis glory of the Dictator, if Minucius himfelf had 
^not paid homage to it. He did fo, and in the moft 
bijzisi:- folemn manner poffible. Affoon as he entered his 


tr.iftotciz amp after the batde, he affembled his foldiers, 

and made the following difeourfe to them. I have 

I | * v * • y ^ 

„Y often heard that the ftrft and high eft degree of merit 
i S i. is to know how to aft aright of one felf \ without hav¬ 
ing occafmi for the connfel of others ; the fecond , to 
be capable of following and executing good advice: but 
that be who neither knows bow to command nor obey , 
ought to be confidered as the weakeft of men. As na¬ 
ture does not admit us to afpire at thefirft kind of glory , 
lei us at leaf endeavour to deferve the fecond, and till 


we have learnt how to command , let us fubmit to obey 
cm wifer than ourjehes. Let us go and rejoin Fa - 
bias, and cany our enftgns to his tent . The only 


cccafon in which I will command you from henceforth, 

is to go and fubmit to his orders \ a?jd to pay at the 
fame time tie refpeft and obedience , which we owe to 
him . When 1 have Jdluted him by the name of Fa¬ 
tter, a title he 'merits both by his rank , and the great 
fervice we have juft received from him , do you alf 0j 


(Tandem earn nubem, qus federe in jiigis montium folita 
fit, cum pryceiia inform aediiTe. Liv. 


fellow - 
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IS 


fellow-foldiers , falute thofe , by whofe arms and va ~ A * 535 
lour you have juft been preferved, your patrons and t% ’* 17 
preservers > and if we have acquired nothing elfe this 
day, it Jhall at leaft give us the glory of being 

grateful 

He immediately put himfelf at their head, and 
marched diredly to the camp of the Didator. Fa- 
bius, and all that were with him, were very much 
furprized, when they faw him arrive. Every 
thing was done conformably to the defign Minu- 
cius had laid down. After he had caufed his en- 
figns to be planted before Fabiu^s tribunal, he be¬ 
gan the firft by faluting him with the name of Fa¬ 
ther, and all his foldiers faluted the Didator 5 s with 
that of Patrons and Prefervers. He then fpoke * as 
follows, Great Diftaior, I have juft equalled you 
with my father , by giving you the fame name 5 but I 
am more indebted to you than to him. To him I only 
owe my life ; to you I owe not only that , but the lives 
of all thefe foldiers that fur round me. I my[elf there¬ 
fore cancel and annul the decree of the People , which 
was rather a burthen than an honour to me. I re¬ 
turn with joy to my obedience to your authority and 
under your aufpices , and that for the greater advan¬ 
tage, as I hope and defire, as well ofyourfelf and me. 


* I cannot help infer ting 
here the fpeech Plutarch puts 
into the mouth of Minucius, 
which is very Jhining and a- 
bounds with wit, where as that 

of Livy is more femple. You 
nave this day, Dictator, gain¬ 
ed two very fignal vi&ories: 
by your valour, you have 0- 
vercome the enemy » and by 
your wifdom and generofity 
your Collegue. By the one 
of thefe vi&ories you have 
preferved, and by the other 
you have inftrudted, us; and 


the advantage you have gain¬ 
ed over me is no lefs falutary 
and glorious for me than my 
defeat by Hannibal was fhame- 
ful and unhappy. I therefore 
call you father, having no 
name more venerable, that I 
can give you; though the 
obligation I have to you is 
much greater than to him who 
gave me life. For I not only 
owe my own life to you, but 
the prefervation of all thefe 
valiant men. 


D 2 
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A K -. ss5* {is of your two armies, of which the one is indebted 

for its prefrrvation to the other . I only entreat you 
to forget all that is pajfef and to permit me to retain 
under your command the office of General of the horfe , 
and thrje the rank they hold in the troops. 

After this dilcourie, the officers and foldiers of 
the two armies embraced. Fabius’s troops received 
thofe of' Minucius, known or not, into their 
tents, with the mod fenfible marks of kindnefs 
and affection. All became friends that moment *, 
and that day, which had begun fo unhappily, con¬ 
cluded with univerlal joy. 

A Goon as the news of this reconciliation was 
carried to Rome, and confirmed by letters from 
the Generals and foldiers, there was not one who 
did not extol the Dictator’s generofity and wifdom 
to the Ikies. They faw how much fuperior the 
true knowledge of commanding, and an always 
judicious and firm conduit, was to raffi bravery, 
and a frantic itch for fignalizing onefelf. Hanni¬ 
bal and the Carthaginians had an higher opinion of 
Fabius than before; and then firft began to per¬ 
ceive, that they made war in Italy, and againft 
the Romans. For, always before, they had con¬ 
ceived fuch a contempt for thofe, who command¬ 
ed the troops of the Commonwealth, as well as 
for the troops themfelves, that they could fcarce 
imagine they were at war with the fame nation,,of 
whom their fathers had left them fo terrible an 
idea. 

Ex:tlItnt We fee here excellent qualities in Fabius, and 

itin the more admirable as they are more uncommon. 
r F~?tus. j n battle, to confront the greateft dangers and 

even death, is a great effort of virtue ; it is, how¬ 
ever, common. But patiently to fuffer the moll 
injurious and unmerited reproaches, to fee his 
reputation torn in pieces by a fubordinate and de¬ 
pendant officer ; to expofe himfelf to univerfal 

2 cenfure 
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cenfure and difgrace, for obferving the only con-*’ 
du6t capable of preferving the State ; and to fee 
the mod important fervices repaid with the mod 
cruel ingratitude by an whole people, and not to 
depart either from his plan or his duty in the 
midd of fo many and fo fenfible fubjefts of dif- 
content *, this mud be confeffed to be the effeft of 
a force, condancy and noblenefs of fentiments 
much above the common. The love of virtue is, 
in mod men, fo languid and weak, that it can 
fcarce fupport itfelf without the help of the appro¬ 
bation and edeem of men. (<*) How glorious did 
this generous contempt of glory become for Fa- 
bius, and with what intered did it not repay him 
what he feemed to have lod and facrificed for the 
public good ! 

This (b) love of the public good was the foul of 
his aftions, and continually infpired him with that 
inflexible firmnefs and condancy for the fervice of 
his country, againd which he never deviated into 
the lead refentment, whatever injury he received 
from it. 

To thefe excellent qualities, Fabius added ano¬ 
ther, not lets edimable, nor rare, which is to re¬ 
fid the grateful and powerful attractions of re¬ 
venge, become fo natural to man fince his corrup¬ 
tion. Not only not a word of indignation and 
infult efcapes him againd an enemy, who had fo 
cruelly injured him ^ but, foon after, when it was 
in his power to.have let him perifb in an aftion, in 
which his own rafhnefs had engaged him, he flies 
to his aid, extricates him out of danger, accepts 


{a) Adeofpreta in tempore injuriis hceffitifc, in codem 
gloria cum fcenore redit! Liv. animi habicu permanfit, nec 
(b) [Eft] ilia pietatis con- unquam fibi reip. permifit 
ftantia admirabilis, quam iraici, tarn perfeven\ns in a- 
Fabius Maximus infatigabilem more civium fuit. VaU Max. 
patriae praeftitlt—Compiuribus iii. 8. 
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a. r. 535. Jjj s fubmiffion, and reftores him to his friendfhip, 

~ '* without making him fenfible of the injury received, 
and his injuftice, by the flighteft reproach. 

Wifdsa of Fabius’s conduft here in refpeft to Hannibal, 
Fake's which was only defigned infenfibly to revive the 
confer confidence of the Roman armies, difeouraged by 

r {ilnn:bal. preceding defeats •, to abate the impetuous ardour of 

the young viftor he had to oppofe, by affefted de¬ 
lays 5 to undermine and confume his ftrength by 
degrees, by inceffantly harraffing his troops 5 to 
make him incapable either of ravaging the coun¬ 
tries of the allies, or of forcing him to a decifive 
action : this conduct, I fay, has always been con- 
fidered as the effeft of confummate prudence, and 
a perfect knowledge of the rules of the art-mili¬ 
tary. ( a) It acquired Fabius the glorious titles of 
Kir' Delayer , who by protra&ion had faved the 
State 3 a title which did him more honour, than 
a!! the victories he could have gained. And in¬ 
deed, what courage, what greatnefs of foul, did 
it not require, to fet himfelf above the rumours 
and reproaches of an whole army, and of almoft 
the whole people 3 and to have no view but the 
fafety of his country- ? This is what Ennius, an 
almoft cotemporary poet, has fo well expreffed in 
verfes known by every body. 

As it was in Fabius’s Diftatorfhip, which will 
foon end, that a confiderable change happened in 
the coin, I thought it neceffary to treat that fub- 
ject here in few words. 

(a) Quintus Maximus Sc tantem patientia fua mollie- 
bella gerebat ut adolefcens, bat, de quo preclare familia- 
CLim plane ^Tet granais; Sc ris nofter Ennius (It is Cato 
Annibalem juvenilitcr, exul- toe Elder that /peaks.) 

Unus homo nobis cunciando reftituit rem. 

Non ponebat enim rumores ante falutem. 

Ergo magifque magifque viri nunc gloria claret. 

Cic, de feneft. /?. 10 . 

s 
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A.^53 5 . 

Digrejfm upon the changes made in the Roman coin . ’ 217 ' 

Rome at firft, as we have obferved elfewhere, 
ufed only bits of brafs, of more or lefs weight, XXX1 “- 3 - 
for money, which were of no determinate form, 
and had no juft itnpreffion. King Servius Tullius 
mad z Affes of a pound in weight, and this was 
called as grave , fo often mentioned in authors. 

Thefe affes were weighed and not counted. He 
caufed them to be marked with the figure of fome 
animal, ( pecudum ) as of an ox, a fheep, an hog, 
which occafioned their being called pecunia. Thefe 
affes were divided into feveral pieces of lefs weight: 

SemijJes , the half; trientes , the third; quadr antes , 
the fourth. Only brafs-money was ufed till the 
Confulfhip of C. Fabitis and Q. Ogulnius, that 
is, till the 483d year of Rome, five years before 
the firft Punic war. 

Rome at that time, become more powerful, and 
miftrefs of almoft all Italy, by the defeat of Pyr¬ 
rhus and the Tarentini, began to coin filver- 
money; viz. denarii , quinarii , that were after¬ 
wards called vittoriati and fejlertii. The denarii 
were worth ten affes, or ten- pounds of brafs ; 
the quinarii five ; the fejlertii two and an half. 

Hence we fee how fcarce filver was, and how 
much it was worth in thofe early times. Accord¬ 
ing to Budseus and Gronovius, an hundred denarii 
were very near the pound of filver. The dena¬ 
rius was worth ten affes, or ten pounds of brafs. 
Confequently every pound of filver was worth a 
thoufand affes, or a thoufand pounds of brafs. 

Soon after, that is during the firft Punic war, Plin. ibid, 
the neceflities of the Commonwealth occafioned 
the affes to be reduced from the weight of one 
pound or twelve ounces, to that of two ounces, 
fextantarium pondu^ always retaining the fame va- 

D 4 lue. 
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aJlc -l 3 * ^ ue> new brafs - mone y bab a ^° a new ft am p? 

u ” 11 'viz. a Janus with two faces on one fide, and the 
prow of a (hip on the other. 

In the fecond Punic war, during the Didtator- 
fhip of Fabius, in the 535th year of Rome, the 
weight of the as was again lowered to one half, 
and reduced to one ounce. Its proportion with 
Giver was then changed, and the denarius was 
worth fixteen aftes. (a) Pliny obferves, that the 
denarius was reckoned in the pay of the foluiery 
only as ten affes: that is, by continuing to ufe the 
name of denarius to exprefs the pay of the fol- 
diers, they had however only ( b) ten affes and 
not fixteen. Accordingly the feditious tioops de¬ 
manded tne denarius for their pay. 

Laftlv, the weight of the as was again lowered 
one half, and reduced to half an ounce. The 
law, which decreed this change, and which Pliny 
calls Ltx Papiria , gives us the name of its author ; 
but it is not exactly known in what time he lived. 
Though the weight of the as was then lefs by one 
half than in the time of the fecond Punic war, it 
however always retained the fame proportion with 
Giver. 

(a) In militari tamen fli- (b) Denis in diem affibus 
pendio Temper denarius pro animam & corpus asftimarf 
decem aflibus darns. P/in. Tacit. Annal.X. 17. 
ibid. 
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The Conful Servilius , <2//^ Jhort expedition into 
Africa , returns into Italy , take upon him the 

command of the land forces. The two Confuls fol¬ 
low the plan of Fabius. The deputies of Naples 
offer a prefent to the Romans . ^ fpy , W Jlaves 
punifhed . Ambaffadors fent to different places . 
Preparations made for the elefiion of Confuls. Birth 
and character of Varro. Speech of a Tribune in 
his favour. He is defied Confuf and has Pau~ 
lus JEmilius for his Collegue. Praetors nominated. 
Number of troops. Ambaffadors from King Hiero 
arrive at Rome with prefents. Prefumptuous 
fpeeches of the Conful Varro. Wife fpeech of 
Paulus JEmilius. The Senate exhort him to come 
to a decifive battle . Fine difcourfe of Fabius to 
Paulus JEmilius. The latter's anfwer. Speech 
of Paulus JEmilius to the troops. Hannibal'sftra- 
tagem difcovered. Extreme difficulties , to which 
the want of provifions reduce him. Alarm of 
Rome concerning the battle upon the point of being 
fought. Divffon and difpute between the two Con- 
fuls. Varro is determined to give battle contrary 

to his collegue's opinion. Hannibal's fpeech to his 
troops. Famous battle of Cannae. Defeat of the 
Romans. Death of Paulus JEmilius. Redefiion 
upon Hannibal's refuffng to march direfily to at¬ 
tack Rome. The Carthaginians take the fpoils of 
the dead upon the field of battle. Hannibal makes 
himfelf mafter of the two camps • Generofity of a 
lady of Canuffum in refpefi to the Romans.' “Scipio 
the younger fuppreffes a dangerous confpiracy. Four 
thoufand Romans retire to Venufia . The Conful 
Varro repairs thither. 


WHILST 
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7 beCon/u/X\T HI L S T the things, which we have juft 
Servihus, \\ related paffed in Italy, the Conful Cn. Ser- 

vilius, after having cruized along the coafts of 
£iiJ. in Sardinia and Corfica with a fleet of an hundred and 
Africa. , twenty galleys, and received hoftages from both, 
Tefuxustbe we nt t0 Africa, where he at firft gained fome ad- 

vantages. But a blow which followed foon after, 
forces " obliged him to return to Sicily. When he arrived 
Uv. xxii. at Lilyteeum, he left his fleet with the Praetor T. 
5 1 * Otacilius, who appointed his Lieutenant P. Sura 

to carry it back to Rome. As to himfelf, he 
crofled all Sicily by land, and afterwards went to 
Italy over the ftrait of Meflina. He received let¬ 
ters there from Fabius, by which, after having 
been almoft fix months in the Didatorfhip, he re¬ 
called him, to take upon him the command of the 
troops in conjunction with his Collegue M. 
Atilius. 


The tevo 
Confuls 
follow the 

plan of 
Fabius. 
Liv. xxii. 



The two Confuls being placed at the head, the 
one of the army of Fabius, and the other of that 
of Minudus, fortified themfelves early in the quar¬ 
ters, where they were to pafs the winter, (for it 
was then towards the clofe of the autumn) and af¬ 
terwards carried on the war in concert, and with 


great unity, entirely according to the plan of Fa¬ 
bius. When Hannibal came out in queft of pro- 
vifions and forage, they always attacked him at 
advantage, falling upon the ftraglers of the ene¬ 
my, but carefully avoiding general adions, which 
Hannibal ardently purfued. By this conduft the 
Carthaginian General was reduced to fuch ftreights 
for provifions, that if he had not feared being re¬ 
proached with flying, he would immediately Have 
removed into Gaul, having abfolutely loft all 
hope of fubfifting his troops, in the country where 
he was, if the Confuls of the next year obferved 
the lame conduct as thefe. 


Winter 
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Winter having put a flop to hoftilities on both 535- 
fides, the two armies continued quiet in the neigh- Deputies . 
bourhood of Geraunium in Apulia, when the de-/nw* Jffir- 
puties of Naples arrived at Rome. Having per- ^ s g ^ tr ' 
million to enter the Senate, they carried thither JaJ'a 
forty gold cups of a confiderable weight. The prejent. 
chief of the embaffy faid : 44 That it was eafy to Liv * ***** 
44 conceive, that the treafures of the Common- 32, 

“ wealth might be exhaufted by the expences at- 
44 tending the war. That the Neapolitans were 
44 not ignorant, that the Roman People fought 
44 for the prefervation of the cities and countries 
44 of Italy, as well as for Rome its capital. That 
44 for that reafon they had believed it juft and rea- 
44 fonable to aid them with the treafures which 
44 their anceftors had left them, to be the orna- 
44 ment of their temples in profperity, and a re- 
44 fource for themfelves in bad fortune. That 
44 they were entirely difpofed to afford them all 
44 the other aids, of which they could be fuppofed 
44 capable. That the greateft pleafure, which 
44 the Roman People could do them, was to con- 
44 fider all that belonged to the Neapolitans as 
44 their own, and to honour them fo far as to 
44 vouchfafe to accept a prefent, much lefs confi- 
44 derable in its own value, than the good will of 
44 thofewho offered it.” The Ambaffadors were 
thanked for their generofity and regard : but the 
Senate contented themfelves with accepting only 
the lighted of the forty cups. 

At this time, a Carthaginian fpy was difcovered A Spy and 
at Rome, who had continued there almoft 
years. He was difmiffed after having his hands xxil. 
cut off. Twenty-five flaves were alfo hanged, 33. 
who had formed a confpiracy in the field of Mars. 

The difcoverer had his liberty given him, and a 
fum of copper-money amounting to about fifty 
pounds fterling. 


Ambaf- 
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a-^ 555 * Ambafladors were fent to Philip, King of Ma- 

tnbajjiei cedonia, to demand, that he would deliver up to 
fa* toff- the Roman People Demetrius of Pharos, who had 
f erent taken refuge in his dominions, after having been 
S!' conquered. Another embaffy was fent to the Li¬ 
gurians, to complain of their having fupplied the 
Carthaginians with provifions and troops: and at 
the lame time to take a nearer view of what paffed 
amonft the Boii and Infubrians. A third was 
alfo fent to Pin^us, King of Illyricum, to de¬ 
mand the payment of the tribute he owed, or 
hoftages, if he was not in a condition to pay it as 
it became due. All thefe particular cares fhew 
how attentive the Senate was in refped to every 
thing, that concerned the interefts of the Com¬ 
monwealth, even in the moft remote countries, 
notwithftanding the enemy, that preffed them fo 
vigorouily in the very heart of the State. 

AW Cw- The point of importance was to chufe Confuls 

capable of making head againft Hannibal. We 
2 ]l ‘ m 'have feen that the wife delay of Fabius had given 
Liv, xxii the Romans time to breathe, and to recover them- 
34 - felves a little after fo many difgraces, that had hap¬ 

pened upon the neck of each other. The effed of 
it was fo fenfible, that Hannibal, at the end of 


Ambalfadors were fent to Philip, King of Ma- 


farts 

Ibid. 


the fecond year of the war, all vidorious as be 
was, having however neither town, poft, nor 
country in alliance with him, was extremely at a 
lofs. Nothing was wanting, but to continue the 
war upon the fame plan, entirely to reduce him to 
defpair, and even to deftroy him. The thing was 
manifeft, and could not efcape even the lead pe¬ 
netrating. But when it pleales God to blind a peo¬ 
ple, they no longer make ufe of their reafon and 
prudence. To render the Romans entirely wife, 
it was neceflary they fhould receive a greater blow 
than any they had experienced before. 


The 
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The principal inftrument of this total difgrace A * R-s^* 
was C. Terentius Varro, who, by reducing them sTr/blnd 
to extremities, obliged them to obferve a more charader 
prudent condudt. This man, of entirely mean °f ^ eren ~ 
birth, being the fon of a butcher, and who had 
•done the vileft offices of that bufinefs under his 26.' * 
father, being pofleffed of a confiderable fortune, 
prefumed to afpire at an higher condition. He 
was' co ! nftantly at the bar, and in the affemblies 
of the People, and by dint of taking the part, 
and pleading the caufes, of the meaneft of the 
citizens againft the principal perfons of the Com¬ 
monwealth,' whofe fortunes and reputation he 
attacked at the • fame time, he made himfelf 
known, and paved himfelf a way to the of¬ 
fices of the Commonwealth. He fucceflively ob¬ 
tained the Quaeftonhip, the two iEdilelhips, and 
the Prretorlhip. • The Confulfhip was (bill behind. 

A favourable occafion arofe for a man like him to 
fmooth his way to it. This was, when the que- 
ftion was to make Minucius General of the ho'rfe 
equal to Fabius his Di&ator. We have feen that 
only Varro had the impudence to fupport fo unjuft 
and pernicious a propofal. By that means he 
knew how dexteroufly to take advantage of the 
hatred for the Diftator for gaining the favour of 
the people, with whom he had all the merit of 
the decree, which then paffed. He did not fail 
the year following, which is that of which we are ' 
{peaking, to demand the Confufthip as the juft re¬ 
ward of fo great- a fervice. 

It is the fign of a weak government, and the 

moft ufual caufe of the misforunes that happen in 

a State, when (a) in the choice of Generals and 

Commanders, no difference is made between good 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

% 

(a) Inter bonos & malos difcrimen nullum : omnia virtutis 
premia ambitio poflidet. Salluft . in bell. CatiL 



and 
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£*: and bad men, and favour and faction carry the re - 

wards, that are due to merit. This truth will 
appear in this place in all its light on the occafion 
of Varro. 


Difczurfe The People favoured him highly. The Sena- 

*{■ t0rS °PP°^ his demand with their whole power*. 
Z7 6“ing unwilling that it ffiould be a cuftom for the 
Varro. dregs of the people to become their equals, by de- 
Liv. xxii. (daring themfelves their enemies. Varro had a re- 

lation amongft the Tribunes of the People, who to 
render the perfon of his candidate the more agree¬ 
able, laboured by his feditious difcourfes, to ren¬ 
der the whole Nobility odious to the People. He 
faid, “ that it was the Nobility, who by defiring 
<c war for many years, had occafioned Hannibal 
“ to come into Italy: and, not contented with 
“ that, they had exprefsly and by fraud protraft- 


86 ed it, though it had been eafy to terminate it 
u at once. That it was a plot formed by them 
“ all, and that there would be no end to the 


“ war, till a Conful truly Plebeian was created, 
“ that is to fay, a * new man. For, added he, 
“ the Plebeians that have become noble, are ini- 


<c dated into the fame myfteries, and affoon as 
“ they have ceafed to be defpifed by the Patrici- 
“ ans, have began to defpife the People.” 

Varro is Difcourfes of this kind made fo great an impref- 
eitded fion, that though Varro had five competitors, of 
Ccnj-J. three were patricians, and two of Plebeian 

families, but long become illuftrious by having 

borne the great offices, he was created Conful 
alone, in order that he might prefide in the af- 
femblies, in which a Collegue was to be given 
him. 


* He <was called a new mart, the Romans conJHtuted Nobility, 
vshoje ancejbrs bad never borne that <was divided into Patri - 
any Curuie epees, vebieb with dan and Plebeian . 


The 
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The Nobility then caft their eyes upon Paulus ^ R - 535* 
jEmilius, who had been Conful with M. Livius ** ,iI7 * 
the year before the fecond Punic war. We have 
already related, that on the expiration of their 
Confulfhip, they had been accufed before the 
People, as having appropriated part of the fpoils 
taken in the war to themfelves. Livius had been 
found guilty, and fined : and Paulus jEmilius had 
efcaped not without great difficulty. Befides being 
ftill extremely exafperated againft the People, 
whom he could not forgive fo great an affront, he 
had a great repugnance to entering again into of¬ 
fices. He was however forced to get the better 
of it, and all the other candidates having declined, 
he was given rather for an Antagonift, than a Col- 
legue, to Varro. 


C. Terentius Varro. 
L. jEmilius Paulus II. 


A* R. 536. 
Ant.C. 216. 


The Confuls being chofen, four Praetors accord -Nmi*a- 
ing to the cuftorn of thofe times were appointed, p°” a f£ s 

Manius Pomponius Matho, P. Furius Philus, 

M. Claudius Marcellus, and L. Poftumius Al-35. 
binusi the two firft remained in the city to ad-^yb* 
minifter juftice. Marcellus had Sicily for his pro- 25 °* 
vince, and Poftumius Gaul. It is remarkable, 
that thefe four Praetors had already borne that of¬ 
fice, and the two laft had even been confuls. Of 

* 

all the magiftrates of this year, Varro was the 
only one, that exercifed an office with which he 
was inverted for the firft time. Care had been 
taken to fend a frelh fupply of provifions to the 
fleet, that wintered at Lilybasum j and all the ne- 
ceffary munitions for the armies under the com¬ 
mand of the two Scipios were embarked for Spain: 

And preparations for the approaching campaign 
were made with the utmoft diligence. 
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a *6 -it' arm * es were muc ^ more numerous than 

Kumkrcftvz r they had been. The Romans ufually raifed 
tb'troop ..no more than four legions, each confilting of four 
Polyb. 1 a. thoufand foot and three hundred horfe. The La- 

LW xxii ^ nes fappfod- a like number of infantry, and twice 
36. as many cavalry. Half of thefe troops of the 

allies, and two legions, were given to each Con- 
.ful. They ufually made war feparately. Eight 
Roman legions were now raifed, each compofed 
of five thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, 
with the like number of foot and twice as many 
horle of the allies; which in all amounted to four- 
fcore and feven thoufand two hundred men. 

Ambaffadors arrived from Pseftum, who brought 
many gold cups to Rome. The Senate afted in 
the fame manner with them as it had with the 

Neapolitans. They were thanked for their good 
will, but their prefent was not accepted. 

Jmbefa- About the fame time a fleet laden with provi- 
<b-> from fi ons f ent by King Hiero to the Romans his allies, 
Centered the port of Oftia. When the Ambaffa- 
m Rom dors of that Prince were introduced, they alfured 
w tb fr*- the Senate, “ that the King their mafter could 
J‘ nts - .. “ not have been more afflifted for any lofs of his 

j XXU ' 

... * “ own, than he had been for the death of the 

cc 


Conful Flaminius, and the defeat of his army. 
That accordingly tho 5 he was fenfible, that the 
greatnefs of foul of the Roman People was ftill 
more admirable in bad fortune than in good, he 
thought it incumbent upon him to fend them all 
the aids, which good and faithful allies ufually 
fupply during war ; and which he defired the 
Senate to accept. That firft he prefented the 
Commonwealth, as an happy omen of the fu¬ 
ture, a Victory of gold, weighing three hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds, which he begged them . 
“ to accept, and defired that they might keep it 
“ for ever. That they had brought in their gal- 

“ lies 


cc 
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cc 


cc 
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44 lies an hundred thoufand bufhels of wheat, and A * 

* At 

44 two hundred thoufand of barley, in order that 
44 the Romans might not want provisions \ and that 
44 their matter would tranfport what farther quan- 
14 tity they ftiould think fit, and wherefoever they 
44 fhould appoint. That Hiero knew, that the 
44 Commonwealth employed no foldiers in their 
44 armies, but Romans and allies of the Latine 
44 name. But that as he had feen in their camps 
44 foreign auxiliary light-armed troops, he had fent 
44 them a thoufand fuch troops, as well archers 
44 as (lingers, which the Romans might oppofe to 
44 the Balearians, Moors, and other nations, that 
c4 ufed arrows. To thefe prefents they added a 
44 falutary piece of advice, which was to order the 
44 Praetor of Sicily to fail to Africa with his 
44 fleer, in order that the enemy having alfo the 
44 war in their country, might be lefs in a condi- 
44 tion to fend Hannibal reinforcements. 5 * 

The Senate replied to thefe Ambaffadors, 44 That 
44 King Hiero was confidered at Rome as a good 
44 and faithful ally. That ever fince he had been 
44 in alliance with the Romans, he had upon all 
44 occafions given them proofs of a fincere amity 
44 and a generofity truly royal, to which they 
44 were as fenfible as they ought. That the Ro- 
44 man People had refufed the gold offered them 
44 by fome States, and had contented themfelves 
44 with their good will. That they accepted, the 
44 Viftory fent by Hiero as a good omen; that 
44 they intended to place it in the Capitol, that is, 

44 in the temple of Jupiter, and hoped that it 
44 would remain there for ever, to be favourable 
44 to them in all their undertakings/ 5 The pro- 
vifions arrived from Sicily, with the archers and 
(lingers, which came at the fame time, were given 
to the Confuls. Twenty-five galleys were added 
Vol, V. E to 
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ac^c !j6 t0 Ctacilius commanded in SU 

‘city, and he was permitted to fail to Africa, if he 

judged that the good of the Commonwealth re¬ 
quired it. 

Vain gh- The Confuls after having made the levies, of 
ricus dbj- which we have been fpeaking, continued fome days 

C ^L i n r ^ e Cit Y' ^11 r ^ e ^ or Latines arrived. 
Varro. In that interval, Varro held feveral affemblies of 
Liv. xxli. the People, in which he always fpoke in the fame 
3 s - fpirit of rafhnefs and arrogance, u accufing the 

“ Patricians of having drawn the war into Italy, 
<c and affirming, that it would continue there as 
“ long as Generals of the temper and character of 
“ Fabius fhould have the command. That as for 
“ him, he would terminate it the very firft day he 
“ faw the enemy.” Paulus iEmilius his Col- 
legue harangued the People but once, which was 
the evening before his departure, and was not heard 
favourably, becaufe he chofe rather to tell them the 
Difcourje truth, than to flatter them. He fpoke of Varro 

with abundance of caution and referve, except in 
declaring, “ That he could not eafily conceive 
“ how a General, before he knew his own troops, 
“ or thofe of the enemy, the fituation of places, 
<c and the nature of a country, whilft ftill in the 
“ midft of Rome, could know at fuch a diftance 
“ how it would be proper to aft when he fhould 
“ be at the head of his army, and even tell 
<c the day beforehand when he fhould give battle. 
“ (a) That as to himfelf he knew, that it was 
€< for the circumftances of times and places to de- 
“ termine the refolutions of men, and not for men 
“ to pretend by their refolutions to difpofe thofe 
“ circumftances, which did not depend on them. 

(a) St, qos confilia magis pas immatura non praceptu- 
res dent hominibus, quam rum. Liv* 
homines rebus, ea ante tern- 


“ That 
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That therefore he fhould be in no hade to take 53^ 
c< immature meafures. That he wiftied, thatun- 
“ dertakings condufted and lefolved with pru~ 

“ dence, might have good fuccefs. That teme- 
“ rity, befides its not fuiting reafonable perfons, 

“ had hitherto been unfortunate. 3 * 


The Senate obferved to Paulus .Smilius, of Me Senate 
what importance the good or bad fuccefs of this^^/* 
campaign would be to the commonwealth. They,* (gme t0 
exhorted him to make a good choice of histime^^//^ 
for a decifive aftion, and to behave with the y^battle. 


lour and prudence fo juftly admired in him; in a 
word, in a manner worthy of the Roman name. 
This difcourfe of the Senate, and dill more the 


extraordinary preparations, which had been made 
for this campaign, ihew clearly, that the Senate 
itfelf defired an end might be put to the war. 
They did not fet forefcore thoufand men and up¬ 
wards on foot to protraft it, and to continue with¬ 
out aftion. 


It was eafy to judge that Paulus iEmilius ms Fine dift 
difpofed of himfelf to prefer the fafed, to xhz cour f e “f 
mod fpecious, conduft. However, Fabius, f 
of zeal for the fafety of his country, and perhaps 
difcontented with the two exprefs ardor of the Se-Liv. xxii. 
nate for coming to a battle, was defirous to have 39^ 
a particular conference with Paulus iEmilius, i n . 182, 

order to confirm him further in his good refoluti- 
ons, and he fpoke to him in thefe terms, when he 
was upon the point of fitting out. If you had a 
ColUgue like your/'elf , which were moft to be defired , 
or if yourfelf were like your Collegue , it would be to 
no manner of purpofe for me to fpeak to you. For 
two good Confuls would not want my advice , in order 
to their taking the moft advantageous meafures for the 
Commonwealth ; and two bad Generals , far from 
following my counfels , would not fo much as hear them. 

But knowing the difference between you and Varro , I 

E 2 addrefs 
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• addrefi myfelf to you only ; and 1 am even much 

afraid , that as good a citizen , and as able a cap¬ 
tain, as you are , you will endeavour in vain to fup- 
port tbs Commonwealth, wbilft it is fo ill fuftained 
on the ether fide. The good and bad meafures, 
which Jhall be taken , will have the fupport of con~ 
fular authority. For do not deceive yourfelf, Paulus 
JEmilius , you tnufi expeff to find a no lefs obftacle 
in the perfon of Varro , than in that of Hannibal 
your enany : and 1 do not know, whether the firjl 
will not be more formidable to you than the fecond. 
You will have to do with the one only in the field of 
battle \ but with the other at all times and in all 
places. Againft Hannibal , you will find fupport in 
your legions : Varro will attack you with your own 
folaicrs. We know what the imprudence of Fla mi- 

vius has coft the Commonwealth. If Varro puts his 

plan in execution , and gives battle, ajfoon as he fees 
the enemy, either I am entirely ignorant of the art of 
war, and know neither Hannibal nor the Carthagi¬ 
nians, or there will foon be a place in Italy more fa¬ 
mous for our defeat than the lake of Fhrafymenus. I 
can affirm, without fearing to give room for fufp effing 
me of vain-glory, that the only means for fucceeding 
againft Hannibal, is to purfue the method I obferved 
in making war with him. ( a ) Nor is this to be 
judged by the event, {which is the injiruffor of fools) 
but by reafon, which has been, and always will and 
muft be the fame, as long as the fame things con¬ 
tinue. We are making war in the midft of 
Italy, in the very bofom of our country. We 
are furrounded on all fides by our citizens and 
allies . I bey aid us with men and horfes , with arms 
and provifions, and they will certainly continue to do 

[a] Nec evenrus modo hoc futuraque, donee ezedem res 
docet, (itekorum ille magifter manebunt, immutabiiis ell. 
eit} fed eadem ratio qua fuit, Liv. 
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fo : we have too many proofs of their zeal and fide- 

1 11 r 1 7 ♦ 7 rrr i Ant.C. lit, 

hty to be capable of doubting that. We every day 
become more Jlrong , more prudent , more determinate , 

^ more experienced. Hannibal on the contrary is 
in a foreign, and an enemy's country , feparated from 
his own by a great trad of lands and feas. He is at 
war with all around him \ remote from home , and 
is at peace neither by land nor fea. He has not a 
city that receives him within its walls , nor any fund 
upon which he can rely. He lives from day to day 
upon what he plunders in the country. He has fcarcc 
prefcrved the third part of the troops , with which 
he pajfed the Iberus. Famine has dejlroyed more of 
them than the fword \ and he knows not how to fub - 
fift the few that remain . Can it then be doubted , 
but that by protraction we muft ruin an enemy that 
grows weaker every day , and to whom neither troops , 
proviftons , nor money are fent. How long has he 
kept dancing round the walls of Geraunium and de¬ 
fending that miferable fortrefs of Apulia, as if it was 
the walls of Carthage . But not to propofe only my 
own example to you , you know in what manner the 
laft Confuls Atilius and Servilius eluded all his effects 
by keeping upon' the defenfive . This , Paulus Mmi - 
lius, is the foie means you have for faving the Com¬ 
monwealth. But unhappily , you will find greater 
difficulties to put it in execution from your own people , 
than from the enemy. The Romans dejire the fame 
thing as the Carthaginians , and Varro is of the fame 
opinion with Hannibal. You (a) have therefore two 

(a) Duobus Ducibus unus fpreverit, veram habebit. Sine 
refiftas oportet. Refutes au- timidum pro cauto, tardum 
tern, adverfus famam rumoref- pro confiderato, imbellem pro 
que hominum fi fatis firmus perito belli vocent. Malo te 
fteteris; fi te neque Collegae fapiens hoftis metuat, quam 
vana gloria, neque falfa tua ftulti cives laudent. Omnia 
infamia moverit. Veritatem audentem contemnet Annibal: 
laborare nimis faepe, aiunt, ex- nil tenierc agentem metuet. 
tingui nunquam. Gloriam qui 

£ 3 Generals 
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Generals to refift alone , which you will do effedudly^ 
if you knew bow to defpife the difeourfes and opinions, 
of men ; and if you neither fuffer yourfelf to be daz¬ 
zled by the vain glory of your Cohegue , nor terrified 
by the falfe infamy with which they will endeavour 
to blacken you. It is commonly jaid , that truth may 
fuffer feme eclipfe, and that too often, but that it is. 
never totally extinguifbed. To know how to contemn 
glory when proper, is the means of acquiring the moft 
folid. Suffer with patience your prudence to be called 
timidity, your wife circumfpedion Jlownefe and inac¬ 
tivity , your ability in the art of war , incapacity and 
cowardice. I had rather a wife enemy flsould fear 
you, than fcclifh citizens praife you. Hannibal will 
defpife you, if he fees you dare all things, and fear 
you , if you ad nothing rafhly. Upon the whole lam. 
not for your remaining entirely without ad ion, but 
that all your enterprizes be guided by reafen and not 
abandoned to chance . Be always rnafter of events. 
Be always armed and upon your guard. Never be. 
wanting to any favourable occafion ; but never give, 
the enemy one for furprizing you. If you go on withr 
out precipitation, you willfee clear , and all your Jleps. 
will be fafe. Hajle and beat blind and confound 
us. 

PWvT ^ Conful replied with a dejedled air, u that 
jEmiLu?. “ this advice feemed very wife and falutary, but 
Liv. xxii. ct that it was not eafy to put it in execution. 5 * 

4 °* As he had always in mind the injuftice, which had 

been done him on the expiration of his firfl Con- 
iulfhip, he added, “ that he hoped the event of 
u the campaign would be happy; but that if any 
“ misfortune fhould happen, he had rather perilh 
t: by the fwordsof the enemy, than by the voices 
u of his citizens.** 

After this conversation, Paulus Aimilius fet out 
for the army, attended to the gates of the city by 
the principal Senators * whilft a train mere re¬ 
markable 
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markable from its great number, than its dignity,^* K * s& 
followed its idol the Plebeian Conful 

When they were both arrived at the camp, they Speech of 
affembled the troops, to declare to them the 
tendons of the Senate, and to animate them in re- 
fpeft to their duty. Paulus iEmiiius fpoke, and 
judging it neceffary to encourage the troops after 
the blows they had received, and to difpel the 
dread they had conceived in confequence, he re- 
prefented to them, “ That if they had been 
“ worded in the preceding battles, they had many 
cc reafons to prove, that it was not their fault; 

<6 but that if it were now judged proper to give 
46 battle, nothing could prevent the viftory. That 
before the fame army had not been commanded 
by the two Confuls, and that no troops had 
<c been ufed but new raifed men, without exercife 
u or experience, and who had come to blows with 
“ the enemy, almoft without having either feen 
“ or known him.* 1 But now, added he, you fee 
all things in a very different filuation. Both Con - 
fuls are at your head % and Jhare all dangers with 
you . You know the arms of the enemy , their man¬ 
ner of forming themfelves , and their number. Scarce 
a day has faff'd for above ay ear, but you have rnea- 
furedyour Jwords with them. Different circumflances 
muff produce different effects. After having fought 
on particular occafions with equal forces , and been 
frequently victorious, it would be veiy ffrange, if 
you were defeated when more than one half fuperior 
in number. Romans , nothing is wanting to give you 
viClory , but the will to conquer ; and IJhould injure 
you, to exhort you not to want that. Remember only , 
that your anxious and trembling country has its eyes 
fixed upon you. Its cares, itsftrength, its hopes , are 
all united in your army. T he fate of Rome , of your 
fathers , wives , children , is in your hands: Doyen 
qCI in fuch a manner that the event may anfwer their 

K 4 expectation. 
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A. r. 536. expiation. After this difcourfe Paulus iEmiiius 
^ ’ -I ‘difmiffed the affembly. Though Hannibal faw 

the Roman troops augmented to double their num¬ 
ber, he was however extremely rejoiced on the 
arrival of the two Confuls, becaufe he defired only 
an occafiorvTo come to a battle. 

Hznni- The Romans had at firft a flight advantage over 
barspa- fj anr hbal’s foragers in a tumultuary engagement, 

Severed, wherein the Carthaginians left feventeen hundred 
Liv. xxii. men upon the fpot, and the Romans but one hur.- 
4 1 —4 3 • dred at moft, as well citizens as allies. Hannibal 

was not forry for this flight fuccefs of the enemy. 
He confidered it as a proper bait for drawing 
them into his toils, and conceived thoughts of 
making the bed of it immediately. As if this 
blow had intimidated him, he decamped during 
the night, leaving almoft all his baggage behind 
him. He had caufed a great number of fires to 
be kindled in his camp, in order to make them 
believe, that it was his intention to difguife his 
flight. As for himfelf he lay concealed with his 
troops behind the mountains. As foon as day ap¬ 
peared, the foldiers perceived, that Hannibal’s 
camp was abandoned, and demanded with great 
cries, that the flgnal fhould be given for purfuing 
the enemy, and plundering their camp. Varro 
ftrongly fupported their demand. Paukis Aimi- 
lius did not omit to repeat, that it was neceffary 
to keep upon their guard, and to diftruft the 
ftratagems of Hannibal. Seeing that no regard 
was had to him, he caufed his Coilegue to be in¬ 
formed, that the Aufpices were not favourable. 
Varro durft proceed no farther: but the army re- 
fufed to obey. Happily two flaves, who had been 
made prifoners the year before by the Carthagi¬ 
nians, having found means to efcape, arrived at 
this moment in the Roman camp, and being car¬ 
ried immediately to the Confuls, gave them to 

underfland, 
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underftand, that Hannibal’s army was pofted in A - ^ $& 
arnhufh behind the mountains. (#) This informa- Ant * ,21 ' 
tion came in very good time for giving the Con¬ 
fuls occafion to make their authority refpefted^ 
which the ill-judged foftnefs and complacency of 
Varro had taught the troops to defpife. 

Hannibal, finding his ftratagem difcovered, re- Extreme 
turned into his camp. The perplexity in which h £p er pf** tt y 
then was, well proves the wifdom of the conduct, tlTJLt 
which Fabius had firft obferved, and which 
Ius /Emilius followed after his example. He was / 0 ** r£ - 
in want both of provifions and money. His troops 
began to murmur already, and to complain openly, # e 
of not having their pay, and of being made to moves and 
perifh by hunger. The Spanifh foldiers had 
ready conceived thoughts of going over to the^ flr an ~ 
Romans. And laftly, it was faid, that Hannibal Liv. xxii. 
himfelf had deliberated more than once, whether 43- 
he fhould not fly into Gaul with his cavalry, and 
leave all his infantry behind him, which he could 
fubfift no longer. Famine obliged him to de¬ 
camp, and to remove into a part of Apulia, where 
the heats were greater, and where, for that reafcn, 
the grain ripened fooner. He pofted himfelf neat* 

Cannae, a little town, which foon after became 
very famous from the battle fought there. It was 
fituated upon the river Aufidus, now called Ofan- 
to. It was an open country, which Hannibal had 
purpofely chofen, in order to ufe his cavalry, in 
which his principal ftrength and confidence lay. 

The Romans followed him clofe, and incamped 
near him. 

When the rumour fpread at Rome, that the two Alarm of 
armies were in view ot each other, and were pre- Emeeon^ 
paring for a battle, though it was expe&ed, and 

the point 

(a) Horum opportunus ad- rlus fuam primum apud eos 0 f y e j n g 
ventus Confutes imperii po- prava indulgemia majeflatem fought. 
tentes fecit, cum ambitio alte- folviffet, ?ol) b. iii. 

3 even z 6z. 
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AblC «lt eVen defired, however in that critical moment, 

which was to determine the fate of the Common¬ 
wealth, every body was feized with anxiety and 
dread. The pad defeats made them tremble for 
the future ; and as the imagination is apt to dwell 
particularly .upon the evil it fears, they reprefented 
to themfelves in the ftrongeft light all the misfor¬ 
tunes, to which they fhould be expofed in cafe of 
being overcome. In all the temples, prayers and 
facrjfices were made to evert the effeft of the dread¬ 
ful prodigies, with which the whole city refound¬ 
ed. For, fays Polybius, in urgent dangers, the 
Romans took extreme care to appeafe the wrath of 
the gods and men \ and of all the ceremonies prefcri- 
bed for thefe occafions, there is not any that they 
do not obferve, without fear of difgracing them¬ 
felves, whatever feeming meannefs they may in¬ 
clude. 

The Confuls had divided their troops into two 
camps. The lead was on the other fide of ths 
Aufidus upon the eaftern fhore: the great camp, 
which contained the belt part of the army, was 
on this fide of that river, as was the camp of the 
Carthaginians. Thefe two camps of the Romans 
had a communication by a bridge. This nearnefs 
occafioned frequent fkirmilhes. Hannibal incef- 
fantly harraffed the enemy, fending out parties of 
Numidians, that fatigued them extremely, and 
fell fuddenly fometimes upon one part of their 
camp, and fometimes on another. 

Livijisn Every thing was in confufion in the Roman 
arJafp^te arm y. The councils of war pa fled rather in dif- 

thTtwo putes, than deliberations. As the camps were in a 
Cor.fuh. very level and open plain, and Hannibal's cavalry 
Liv. xxii. was fuperior in all things to that of the Romans, 

Plut in P au ^ us -Snfifiiis did not judge it proper to give 
fab. 182. battle in that place, but was defirous to draw the 

enemy on to a ground, where the infantry might 
f have 
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contrary opinion. This is the great inconvenience 
that frequently attends a command divided between 
two Generals, between whom jealoufy, contrariety 
of humour, and diverfity of views feldom fails to 
excite divifion. Paulus iEmilius objefted to 
Varro the example of the ralhntfs of Sempronius 

and Flaminius. Varro reproached him in his turn, 
that the conduct of Fabius, which he was for imi¬ 
tating, was a very commodious pretext, for cover¬ 
ing real cowardice under the fpecious name of pru¬ 
dence. He called the gods and men to witneis, 
that it was not his fault, if Hannibal, by a long 
and quiet poffeflion, attained a kind of right over 
Italy. That he was in a manner chained up by 
his Collegue, and that their arms were taken out 
of the hands of the foldiers, who were full of ar¬ 
dor, and defired only to fight. 

Varro at laft, exafperated by a new infult of 
the Numidians, who had purfued a body of Ro¬ 
mans almoft to the gates of the camp, was finally 
refolved to give battle the next day, when he was 
to command: for the Confuls commanded each 


have the greateft fhare in the aftion. His Col- 
legue, a General without experience, but full of 
prefumption and efteem for himfelf, was of a quite 


their day alternately. Accordingly, early in the 
morning the next day, he made his troops ad¬ 
vance to give battle, without confulting his Col¬ 
legue. Paulus iEmilius followed, being incapa¬ 
ble of refolving not to fecond him, though he by 
no means approved his condufh 


Hannibal, after having made his troops fenfi- Hannibal 
ble, that had they been given their choice of a harangues 
ground for fighting, they could not, fuperior as h f r . W 
they were in cavalry, have chofen one more for 
their advantage. Return the gods thanks therefore , 
fa id he, for having brought the enemy hither, that 


you may triumph over them 3 and think well of me 

alfo 

j 
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A R c g$* a tf° f or b&ving reduced the Romans to the necejjily of 

fighting. After three great fucceffive victories , 
more is wanting to infpire you with confidence , than 
the remembrance of your own exploits. Jhe former 
battles have made you majters of the fiat country : by 
this , you will become fo of all the cities , riches and 
power of the Romans. But the quefiion is not to 
fpeak *, we mufi att. 1 hope from the protection of the 
gods , that you will foon fee the effeff of my promifes. 

Famous The two armies were very unequal in number. 

battle of There was in that of the Romans, including the 

Polvb' iii a H* es > fourfeore thoufand foot, and fomeching 

262—26? more than fix thoufand horfe; and in that of the 

# 


Liv. xxii. Carthaginians, forty thoufand foot, all well difei- 

pjoTm* P^ ne< ^ an ^ i nurec * t0 war > an ^ then thoufand horfe. 
Fab. 182, Varro, at day-break, having made the troops of 
183. the great camp pafs the Aufidus, drew them up 
Appian. immediately in battle, after having joined them 
Ana e ‘ with thofe of the little camp. The whole infan- 
323—528 try were upon one line, cloier and of greater depth 

than ufual. The cavalry was upon the two wings: 


de Bell. 
Ann. 




that of the Romans on the right, fupported by the 
Aufidus-, and that of the allies on the left wing. 


The light-armed troops were advanced in the 
front of the battle to fome diflance. Paulus M- 


milius commanded the right of the Romans, 
Varro the left, and Servilius Geminus, the Conful 


of the preceding year, was in the centre. 

Hannibal immediately drew up his army in 
one line. He ported his Spanifh and Gaulifh ca¬ 
valry on the left, fuftained by the Aufidus, to op- 
pofe the Roman horfe, and upon the fame line half 
his heavy-armed African infantry ; then the Spa¬ 
in ifh and Gaulifh infantry, which properly formed 
the centre; on their right the other half of the 
African infantry ; and laftly, the Numidian horfe, 
which compofed the right wing. The light-armed 
troops were in the front, facing thofe of the Ro¬ 


mans. 
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mans. Afdrubal had the left, Hanno the right, a. r. 53 s * 
Hannibal, having his brother with him, referved Aut ' c ’ 2l6 ‘ 
the command of the centre to himfelf. 

The African troops might have been taken for 
a body of Romans, fo much did they refemble 
them by the arms, which they had gained in the 
battles of Trebia and Thrafymenus, and which 
they then employed againft thofe who had dif¬ 
fered them to be taken from them. The Spaniards 
and Gauls had Ihields of the fame form j but their 
fwords were very different. Thofe of the former 
were equally proper for cutting and thrufling, 
whereas thofe of the Gauls cut only with the edge, 
and to a certain diftance. The foldiers of thofe 
two nations, efpecially the Gauls, had a dreadful 
afped, in effeft of the extraordinary bignefs of 
their bodies. The latter were naked from their 
belts upwards. The Spaniards wore linnen habits, 
the extreme whitenefs of which, exalted by a bor¬ 
der of a purple colour, made a furprizingly fplen- 
did appearance. 

Hannibal, who knew how to take his advanta- Liv. xxiL 
ges as a great Captain, forgot nothing, that could 43 - 
conduce to the viftory. A wind peculiar to that m 
region, called in the country the Vulturnus, blew ^ 
always at a certain period. He took care to draw 
up in fuch a manner, that his army, facing the 
north, had it in their backs, and the enemy, front¬ 
ing the fouth, had it in their faces •, fo that he 
was not in the leaft incommoded with it; whereas 
the Romans, whofe eyes it filled with duft, fcarce 
faw before them. From hence we may judge how 
far Hannibal carried his attention, which nothing 
feems to efcape. 

The two armies marched againft each other, 
and began the charge. After that of the light¬ 
armed foldiers on both fides, which was only a 
kmd of prelude, the action began by the two 

wings 
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Akc-i6* w * n ^ s °f C ^ e cavalry, on the fide of the Aufidusi 

* Hannibal’s left wing, which was an old corps, to 

whofe valour he was principally indebted for his 
fuccefles, attacked that of the Romans with fo 
much force and violence, that they had never ex¬ 
perienced the like. This charge was not made 
in the ufual manner of attacks of cavalry, by fome- 
times falling back, and fometimes returning to the 
affault; but in fighting man to man and very near, 
becaufe they had not room enough to extend them- 
ielves, being pent up on one fide by the river, and 
on the other by the infantry. The (hock was fu¬ 
rious, and equally fuftained on both fides; and 
whilft it was (till doubtful, to which fide the vic¬ 
tory would incline, the Roman horfe, according to 
a cuftom ufual enough in their corps, and which 
was fometimes fuccefsful, but was now very ill ap¬ 
plied, difmounted and fought on foot. When 

Pint, in Hannibal was informed of this, he cried out: / 
fab. i By am as well pleafed with them in that pojlure y as I 

Jbould be to have them all delivered up to me bound 

band and foot . Accordingly, after having defended 
themfelves with the utmoft valour, moft of them 
fell upon the fpot. Afdrubal purfued thofe that 
fled, and made a great (laughter of them. 

Whilft the horfe were thus engaged, the infan¬ 
try of both armies advanced alfo againft each 
other. The battle began at firft in the centre. 
Afioon as Hannibal perceived, that the Romans 
began to give way, he made the Gauls and Spa¬ 
niards move that were in the main body, and whom 
he commanded in perfon. In proportion as they 
advanced towards the enemy, he made the right 
and left form a femicircle like a O placed thus. 
At firft the oppofite centre of the Romans charged 
them. After fome refiftance the Spaniards and 
Gauls began to give way, and to lofe ground. The 
reft of the Roman infantry alio moved on in or¬ 
der 
* 
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dtr to take them in flank. They fell back accord- A 
ing to the orders they had received, continuing to A 
fight* and regained the ground, where they had 
at firft been drawn up in battle. The Romans, 
feeing that the Spaniards and Gauls continued to 
retreat, continued alfo to purfue them. Hannibal 
then, well pleafed to fee every thing fucceed ac¬ 
cording to his defign, and perceiving the moment 
was come for afting with all his forces, he gave 
orders, that his Africans Ihould wheel to the right 
and left upon the Romans. Thefe two bodies, 
which were frefh, well armed, and in good order, 
having wheeled about fuddenly towards the fpace, 
or hollow, into which the Romans had thrown 
themfelves in diforder and confufion, charged them 
on both fides with vigour, without giving them 

time to look about them, or leaving them ground 
to form themfelves. 

In the mean time, the Numidian cavalry of 
the right wing was engaged alfo with the enemy 
oppofite to them, that is, the cavalry of the allies 
of the Romans. Though they did not diftinguifh 
themfelves in this battle, and the advantage was 
equal on both fides, they were however very ufe- 
ful on this occafion. For they found the enemies 
they had in their front fufficient employment, to 
prevent them from having time to afiift their own 
people. But when the left wing, where Afdrubal 
commanded, had routed, as we have laid, the 
whole horfe of the right wing of the Romans, and 
had joined the Numidians, the cavalry of the 

Romans did not expett to be attacked by them, 
and fled. 

It is faid, that Afdrubal then did a thing, 
which fhews his prudence no lefs than it contribu-. 
ted to the fuccefs of the battle. As the Numidi¬ 
ans were very numerous, and never did their duty 
better than when an enemy fled, he ordered them 

* « ^ » —A 

to 
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to purfue the Romans to prevent their rallying, 
and led on the Spanifh and Gaulifh horfe to the 
charge, to fupport the African infantry. Accord¬ 
ingly he fell upon the Roman foot in the rear ■, 
which being attacked at the fame time both in the 
Banks and rear, and furrounded on all Tides, was 
entirely cut to pieces, after having adted prodi¬ 
gies of valour. 

Paulus iEmilius had been confiderably wounded 
from the beginning of the battle: however he con¬ 
tinued to difcharge all the duties of a great Cap¬ 
tain ; till viftory having at length entirely decla¬ 
red for the Carthaginians, thofe who had fought 
around him, abandoned him, and fled. A legio¬ 
nary Tribune, called Cn. Lentulos, came by on 
horfeback near the place where the Conful was 
fitting upon a (tone, covered all over with his 
blood. When he faw him in that fad condition, 
he prelfed him earneftly to get upon his horfe, 
and make off, whilft he had fome ftrength re¬ 
maining. The Conful, to ufe the expreflion of 
Horace, prodigal of his great foul, refufed that 
offer. I have taken my refolution , faid he. I will 
expire upon tbefe heaps of nry dead foldiers. But do 
you take care not to lofe the little time you have for 
efcapingfrom the enemy , through an ufelefs companion* 
G0, and tell the Senate from me to fortify Rome , and 
to make troops enter it for its defence , before the vi- 
ffor arrives to attack it. Tell Fabius in particular , 
that I lived and died highly fenfible and fully convin¬ 
ced of the wifdom of his counfels. At that moment, 
a body of the flying troops arrived, and Toon after 
them another of the enemy in purfuit of them, 
who killed the Conful without knowing him. 
The horfe oFLentulus fdved him, through the fa¬ 
vour of the tumult. The Conful Varro retired to 
Venufia, attended only by feventy horfe. About 
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four thoufand men efcaped the (laughter, and took R * - r :?. 

p • * • 1 t • % • AntiLj 2it > 

refuge in the neighbouring cities* 

Many of the Romans had remained during the 
battle in the two camps to guard them, or had re¬ 
tired to them after it. Thofe of the great camp 
fent to the others, who were to the number of fe- 
ven or eight thoufand men, to come and join 
them, in order to their retiring in one body to 
Canufium, whilft the enemy, fatigued with the 
battle, and full of wine, were buried in deep. 

This propofa! was very ill received; and notwith- 
ftanding the warm remonftrances of Sempronius, 
one of the Tribunes of the army, moft of them 
rejected it. Only fome of them, filled with cou¬ 
rage, followed the Tribune, notwithftanding the 
oppofition of their companions, and having paffed 
through'the enemy, arrived in the great-camp to 
the number of fix hundred. From thence having 
joined a greater number, they all retired without 
danger to Canufium. 

Befides the conful Paulus iEmilius, two Quse- 
ftors, and one and twenty legionary Tribunes, 
there perifhed in this battle many illuftrious per- 
fons, who had been either Confuls or Praetors. 

Of this number were Serviiius, Conful the year 
before; Minucius, who had been Conful and Ge¬ 
neral of the horfe under Fabius; fourfcore Sena¬ 
tors, who had ferved voluntarily out of zeal for 
their country; and fo amazing a number of 
Knights, that Hannibal fent three bufliels of the 
rings, that diftinguilhed the Knights from the reft 
of the People, to Carthage. The general lofs 
amounted to at leaft fifty thoufand men, and ac¬ 
cording to Polybius, to more than feventy thou¬ 
fand. The Carthaginians were fo furious againft 
the .enemy, that they did not ceafe killing, till 
Hannibal; in the greateft heat of the daughter, 

V 0 ti V. F cried 
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*\ R C - it" crie d ouc feveral times: Hold, foIdiers y /pare the 

conquered. 

On the fide of Hannibal, the viftory was com- 
pleat, and he was indebted for it principally, as 
well as for the preceding ones, to the fuperiorUy 
of his cavalry. He loft four thoufand Gauls, fif¬ 
teen hundred Spaniards and Africans, and two 
hundred horfes. 

Liv. xxii. Whilft all the officers were congratulating Han¬ 
s’!;. Jn nibal upon his victory •, and confidering the war 
154.^ terminated, were advifing him to give himfelf 
and his ioldiers fome days reft •, Maharbal, Gene¬ 
ral of his borfe, who was well convinced, that 

there was not a moment to be loft, faid to him: 
Jake great care of that \ for that you may know of 
what confequence the gaining of this battle is to you % 
in five days you Jhall dine in the Capitol. Only fol¬ 
low me with the foot , / will go before at the head of 
my borfe , that they may fie me arrive , before they 
can know I have began my march. (tfjThe idea of 
i'o great a fuccels dazzled Hannibal, and he could 
not immediately come into it. He therefore ao- 
fwered Maharbal, that he applauded bis zeal , but 
that it required time to confder bis propofal. I fee , 
replied Maharbal, the Gods have not given all ta¬ 
lents to the fame man. Tou know how to conquer , 
Hannibal ; but not how to ufie your viftory. It is 
generally enough believed, that the inactivity of 
this day on HannibaPs fide, faved Rome and her 
dominions. 

r.'f.<rrisn Many, and Livy amongft the reft, condemn 

Cannibal lor this delay, as a capital error. Some 

moat s re- J r 

T‘jfir% lo 

befifve /') AnnSbali minis Ista res effe. Tam Maharbal, Non om- 

%sme. wi'a, majorque quam ut nia nimirum eidem dii dedt- 

eam ihlim capere ammo pof- re. Vince re sc is, Annt- 
frt. hcque rjoluntatetn fe lau- B A L , VI CTO RIA UTI N E S CI S. 
<iur: slabarbaiis, ait: ad con- Mora ejus diei fatis creditur 
juivm pen fa ndum, terrperis 2* us faluti fuifTe urbi atque imperio. 

are 
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are more referved, and cannot, without very con-^*; sjg* 
vincing .proofs, cenfure fo great a Captain j who 
in all other things does not i'eem to have ever been 
wanting, either in prudence to make the right 
choice, or in vivacity and promptitude, to put it in 
execution. They are befides reftrained by the au-Polyb* W 
thoricy, or at lead: filence of Polybius, who, in 2 ^* 
lpeaking ; pf the great confluences of this memo¬ 
rable day, agrees, that the Carthaginians conceiv¬ 
ed great - hopes of carrying Rome on the firft af- 
fault: but as to him, he does not explain himfelf 
concerning what it was necefiary to have done in 
refpeft to a city very populous, extremely warlike, 
well fortified, and defended by a garrifon of two 
legions*, and he does not drop a word, that im¬ 
plies fuch a project practicable ; or that Hannibal 
was in the wrong for not having attempted it. 

And accordingly, on examining things nearer, 
we do not find, that the common rules of war ad¬ 
mitted him to undertake it. It is certain, that 
Hannibal’s whole infantry before the battle a- 
mounted only to forty thoufand men that being 
diminifhed fix thoufand, who had been killed in 
the aftion, and a much greater number undoub¬ 
tedly, who had been wounded, and obliged to 
quit the field, he had no more than twenty fix, 
or twenty-feven thoufand foot in a condition to aft; 
and that that number could neither fuffice for form¬ 
ing the circumvallation of a city of fuch extent as 
Rome, with a river running through it, nor for 
attacking it in form, without either machines, 
munitions, or any of the things neceffary in a 
fiege. For the fame reafon Hannibal, ■ after hisLiv.xxii. 
fuccefs at Thrafymenus, ail victorious as he .was, 9 « 
had attacked Spoletum ineffectually; and a littleLiv.xxii,. 
after the battle of Cannae, he was obliged to raife lg * 

♦ % ^ « % 1 / 0 

the fiege of a fmail city of no name or ilrength. 

And it cannot be denied, that if, on the occafion 

t - a * % / 

F 2 in 
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Ante ?x6 * n c ] ue ft* I0n 5 he had mifearried, as he had reafon 

to expeiS,^. he would irretrievably have ruined all 

his affairs. But to judge properly of -this fad, it 
were neceffary to be of the military profeffion, and 
perhaps cotemporary with the adion. This is an 
antient matter of difpute, upon which it becomes 
only the fkilful to pals judgment. As for me, after 
having advanced my doubts, I fliali not omit to 
ufe Livy’s words upon this fubjed. 

The Car- The jay a f ter th e battle, affoon as it was light, 

TJte'i-e™ Carthaginians began to gather the-fpoils. How 
.puls'/the much foever they hated the Romans, they could 
dead in the noc confider the flaughter they had made without 

horror. The field of battle, and all the-places 
Liv. xxii. adjacent, were covered with dead bodies, accord- 
5 • • ing as they had been killed during the battle or 

in flight. But what attraded their attention moft, 
was a Numidian ftill alive, lying upon a dead 
Roman. The firft had his ears and nofe tom and 


Hannibal 

maits’jim- 
ft if ntnj'.er 
of t' r .i two 


cxv.tt;. 


* 




bleeding. For the Roman, not being able to ufe 
his hands, in order to hold and handle his arms, 
becaufe they were entirely difabled with wounds, 
had role from anger to fury, and had died tearing 
his enemy with his teeth. 

After they had paffed part of the day in {trip¬ 
ping the dead of the fpoils, Hannibal led his 
troops on to attack the little camp. His firft care 
was to pod a body of troops upon the banks of 
the Aufidus, to prevent the enemy from having 
water. But as they were all weary with labour 
and watching, and moft of them covered with 


wounds, they iurrendered fooner than he expe&ed. 
The capitulation was, that they Ihould deliver up 
their arms and horfes to the vidtor, retaining only 
a Angle habit. That when the prifoners flicfuld be 
ranfomed, about feven pounds ten Ihillings fliould 
be paid for each Roman citizen, five pounds for 
each-ally, and fifty for every (lave. The Cartha¬ 
ginians 
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ginians took poffeflion of their perfons, and kept 
them under a good guard, after having feparated 
the citizens from the allies. 

Whilft Hannibal loft a great deal of time on 
this fide, thofe of the great camp, who had fuf- 
ficient ftrength or courage, to the number of four 
thoufand foot and two hundred horfe, retired to 
Canufium, fome in bodies, and others difperfed 
over the country, which was not the mod unfafe 
way. Only the cowardly and the wounded re¬ 
mained, who furrendered themfelves to the viftor 
upon the fame conditions as thofe of the little 
camp. 

Hannibal made a very confiderable booty. But 
except men, horfes, and a little filver, which was 
principally upon the furniture of the horfes, (for 
the Romans carried very little plate into the field) 
he abandoned all the reft to the foldiers. 

He afterwards caufed the bodies of his own peo¬ 
ple to be placed in an heap, in order to burn and 
pay them the laft duties. Some authors write, 
that he caufed the Coniul’s body to be fought, and 
that having found it, he gave it very honourable 
interment. 

As to thofe who had retired to Canufium, the Genenfity 
inhabitants giving them nothing but quarters, a ofaUp-of 
lady of Apulia, of confiderable birth and riches, 
called Bufa, fupplied them with cloaths, provifi- 
ons, and even money. After the war, the Senate 
did not fail to exprefs their gratitude to her for fo 
great a generofity, and to confer extraordinary 
honours upon her. 

For the reft, as there were four legionary Tri¬ 
bunes amongft thefe troops, the queftion was, 
which of them fliould command till farther orders. 

By the confent of them all, that honour was con¬ 
ferred upon P. Scipio then very young, and upon 
Appius Claudius. 

F 9 Whilft 

H 9 
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Ant-C. 216. 
7'rurg 

Scipio fup- 

prejjcs a 

aangtrous 

conjpracy. 

Liv. xxii. 


Whiift they were deliberating amongft them- 
felves upon what was neceffary to be done in the 
prefent conjuncture, P. Furius Philus, the fon of a 
perfon of Confular dignity, came to tell them, 
that thev entertained falfe hooes, and that the 


53 ’ 


perfon of Coniular dignity, came to tell them, 
that they entertained falfe hopes, and that the 
Commonwealth was intirely ruined. That a con- 
fiderable number of the better fort of the youth, 
with L. Caecilius Metellus at their head, were en¬ 


deavouring to get fhips, with defign to quit Italy, 
and to embark, in order to retire to fome king in 
alliance with the Romans. Of all the misfortunes. 


that had fallen upon the commonwealth, there 
had been no example of fo defperate and fatal a 
refolurion. Ail that were in the Council, were 
{truck with amazement on this news. Moft of 


them kept a mournful filence. Some propofed 
deliberating upon the affair 5 when young Scipio, 
for whom the glory of terminating this war fuc- 
cefsfully was referved, * affirmed, cc that there was 
“ no time to be loft in an affair of that nature, 


* 6 That the queftion was to aft, and not to deli- 
“ berate. That thofe who loved the Common- 


“ wealth had only to follow him. That there 
<l could not be greater enemies of the State, than 
cc men capable of forming fuch a defign.** After 
theie words, he went direftly to the houfe, where 
Metellus lodged, followed by a great number of 
the moft zealous. And having found the young 
perfons affembled, of whom he had been informed, 
he drew his fword, and prefenting the point to 
them, he faid; Ifwear firft , that I will not aban¬ 
don the Commonwealth , and that I will not fuffer 
any one elfe to abandon it. Great Jupiter, I call 
upon you to wilnefs my oath , and I confent , if I 
fail to keep it, that you will caufe me and my fami¬ 
ly to perijh by the moft cruel of deaths. Cacilius , do 
you take the fame oath , and all that are here ajfem - 
bled. Whoever refufes to comply , Jball die this mo¬ 



ment. 
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went. They all fwore, being as much terrified as R - 536* 
if they had feen and heard the Vifror Hannibal •, nt ' 
and permitted Scipio to have them guarded in 
fight. 

At the time this pafTed at Canufium, about Four thu- 
four thoufand men, horfe and foot, who had been^^ Ro ~ 
difperfed in the flight about the country, repaired *£”** 7 ' 
to Venufia to the ConfuL The inhabitants of that Venufia. 
city received them into their houfes, where they Liv. xxii - 
took great care of them. They fupplied ail thofe, 
that wanted them, with arms and cloaths, and 
gave each horfeman about twelve (hillings, and 
each of the foot about eight (hillings. In a word, 
both in publick and private, they treated them 
with all pofiible marks of extreme good-will. 

They were unwilling it (hould be faid, that the 
People of their city had been lefs generous than 
a fingle woman of Canufium : fuch force has good 
example. 

But Bufa, notwithftanding her great fortune and The Csnful 
good heart, was overwhelmed by the great 
ber of thofe, who had occafion for her aid. Ah cTmfum. 
ready more than ten thoufand men had repaired Liv. ibid, 
into that city. Appius and Scipio having been 
informed, that one of the Confuls had outlived the 
lofs of the battle, fent him a courier, to let him 
know what troops they bad with them, and to 
alk whether it was his will, that they (hould 
march them to him at Venufia, or (hould expeft 
him at Canufium. Varro chofe rather to go and 
join them, where they were. . When he arrived 
there, he faw himfeif at the head of a body of 
troops, that might pais for a Confular army, and 
with thefe forces, if he was not yet in a condition 
to keep the field, he was at leaft capable of Hop¬ 
ping the enemy by oppofing them with the wails 
of Canufium. 
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V 

SECT. III. 


Confirmation,, which the Corfu fed rumor of the lofs 
cf the army occaficns at Rome . The Senate affetii - 
lies. Il'ife ccunfd of Fa bins to make the necef- 
fary difpoftiions in the city. The Senate receives 
letters from Varro , which inform them .of the 
prefent fiate cf affairs . Hews concerning Sicily. 
M- Mar cell us is appointed to command the troops 
in the room of Varro. Crime of two Vefials. 

Fabius Fid or is fent to Delphi. Human vic¬ 
tims facrificed to the Gods. Marcellus takes upon 
him the command of the troops. M. Junius is 
created Didator. Slaves lifted. Hannibal per¬ 
mits the prifoners to fend deputies to Rome , to treat 
about their ranfom . Carthalon , a Carthaginian 
officer , ordered to quit the territory of the Com- 
monweakb. Speech of one of the deputies in fa¬ 
vour of the prifoners. Speech of Manlius Tor - 
gnat us againft the fame prifoners. The Senate re¬ 
fuses to ranfom them. Reflexion upon that refu- 
fal. Mean fraud of one of the Deputies. Marty 
allies quit the party of the Romans. Varro returns 
to Rome , where he is very well received. Re¬ 
flexion upon this condud of the Roman People. 


A. R. 536. 
Aar. C. 216 
C onferna- 
hon of 

Rone cm 
the eoK- 
fiifed ru¬ 
mor of the 
defeat of 
the army. 
Liv. xxii. 

54* 


N O certain and exaft news of what had pafied 

at the battle of Cann$, had yet been re¬ 
ceived at Rome ; and it even was not known, that 
there was ftill in being the fad remains of which 
we have juft been fpeaking. The entire defeat of 
both armies, and the death of the two Confuls, 
was rumoured. Never had Rome, fince the tak¬ 
ing of the city by the Gauls, been under fuch 
alarm, and in fo great and univerfal a confterna- 
tion. It was talked, that the Romans had now 
neither camp, Generals, nor foldiers. That Han¬ 
nibal 
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rilbal was mailer of Apulia, and Samnium, as he A * 
would foon be of all Italy. Nothing was heard,^ **' 
but cries and groans in the ftreets; the women in 
tears, tearing their hair, and beating their breads* 
in the dreadful defpair to which they were reduced * 
the men, fad and dejefted, and inwardly aban-* 
doned to a grief, they were * defirous to conceal,* 
expreffed it in fpite of themfeives by their filence. 

What other nation would not have funk unde? 


the weight of fo many calamities ?• If we compare 
the battle of Cannse with that, which the Carthagi¬ 
nians loft at the iflands iEgates, and which reduced 
them to give up Sicily and Sardinia to the Victor, 
and afterwards to pay him tribute *, or that which 
Hannibal himfelf loft afterwards at the gates' of 
Carthage *, they are in nothing to be compared 
with it •, except that the lofs of them was fuftained 
with lefs conftancy and courage. 


Affairs were in this condition, when the Pras- 
tors, P. Furius Philus, and M. Pomponius, 
fembled the Senate, in order to take meafur* s for feil/u' 
the prefervation of Rome. For they did not doubt,’ bivs to 
but Hannibal, after having defeated their armies, 
would immediately fet out to attack the Capitol 


the taking of which would terminate the war, and in tie city. 

compleat the ruin of the Commonwealth. But as^iv. xxii. 
the women, who flocked around the Senate-houfe 5 jr^ . 
made the air refound with their cries, and thatp^* 
even before it was known, who was alive and who 


dead, all families were equally in the greateft af¬ 
fliction : Fabius Maximus was of opinion, 


that couriers fhould be immediately difpatched 


u upon the Appian and Latine Ways, with orders 
u to interrogate thofe, who had efcaped by flight, 
“ and whom they fhould meet on their route, to 
“ know from them the fate of the Confuls and 


“ army; where the remains of the troops were; 
“ admitting there were any: which way Hanni- 
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A nrx Jtfi , u bal had directed his march after the battle ; 

44 what he was actually doing; and what might 
44 be conjectured in refpeft to his future defigns. 
44 He alfo reprefented, that for want of the magi- 
“ ftrates, whofe number was too fmall in the city, 
“ the Senators fhould take care to calm the trou- 
“ ble and dread, that prevailed in it •, and he 
44 added a very long detail of all it was necefiary 
46 for them to do in order to fucceed in this re- 
46 fpe£i That when the tumult fhould be ap- 
44 peafed, and the minds of the people more calm, 
44 the Senate fhould re-aflemble to deliberate more 
44 coolly upon meafures for preferring the Com- 
44 monwealth” 


The Senate 
receives 
letters 
frosz Far- 
ro y ‘which 
inform 
them of 
the frefent 
fate of 
affairs. 
Liv. xxii. 
; 6 . 


Every body came into this opinion, and it was 
immediately put in execution. The firft thing 
that was done, was to forbid the women to ap¬ 
pear in public, becaufe their defpair and clamour 
ferved only to dejeft the People, already too 
much affedted. In the fecond place, the Senators 
went from houfe ro houfe to encourage the heads of 
families, and to reprefent to them, that the State 
did not want refourccs againft the prefent evils. 
Fabius himfelf, inftead of appearing timorous, 
and without hope, as he did when there feem- 
ed nothing to fear *, now, when every body was 
in extreme confirmation and horrible anguifh, 
walked about with a grave pace, and a counte¬ 
nance full of affurance and tranquillity; which, 
with his ferious and confoling difeourfes, revived 
the courage, and calmed the grief, of the whole 
city. And laftlv, left fear fhould prevail over all 
other fentiments, and the citizens, by retiring elfe- 
where, fhould leave the city without defence, 
guards were petted at the gates, in order that no¬ 
body might go out without permiffion. When 
the Senators had difperfed the multitude, that had 
gathered round the Senate-houfe and in the Forum, 
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and appeafed the tumult in all parts ot the 53^ 

letters arrived from Varro, by which “ he in- 
formed the Senate of the death of the Conful 
“ Paulus 5 £milius and the defeat of the army: 

“ That as for him, he was actually at Canufium, 


<£ where he was drawing together the remains of 
<£ this defeat: That he had with him about ten 


“ thoufand men in a condition bad enough; That 
“ (a) Hannibal was Hill at Cannse •, where he 
“ amufed himfelf with gathering the fpoils upon 
u the field of battle, and fetting a rate for the 
u ranfom of the prifoners in a manner becoming 
“ neither a great General, nor a Viftor.** Soon 
after all the citizens were informed of their parti¬ 
cular Ioffes. And as there was not a family, 
which was not obliged to wear mourning, it was 
limited by a decree of the Senate to thirty days* 
in order, that the feftivals and other ceremonies of 
religion, whether publick or private, fliould not 


be interrupted too long. 

The Senate had fcarce re-entered their houfe, New 
than they received other letters from Sicily, by^T^ 
which the Praetor T. Otacilius informed them, that Liv. ibid* 


the Carthaginian fleet ravaged King Hiero’s domi¬ 
nions. That he had made preparations for failing 
to attack it * but that he had received advice at 


the fame time, that they had another fleet near the 
iflands iEgates, which was preparing to fail to Lily- 
baeum, and to ravage the province of the Roman 
People, when he (hould have fet out to cover the 
coafts of Syracufe. That it was therefore neceffary 
to fend a new fleet, if they defigned to defend 
Hiero, and the Province of Sicily. 


[a) Poenum federe ad Can- mo, nec magni Ducis more, 
nas, in captivorum pretiis prx- nundinantem. 

daque alia, nec victoris ani- 


The 
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The Senators were of opinion, that M. Clau¬ 
dius Marcellus, who commanded the fleet at 
Oftia, fhould be fent to Canufium, and that the 


appointed Conful fhould be wrote to, to leave the command 


of the army to that Prsetor, and to come himfelf 
’troopsin *° R° me > affoon as he could, and as the good of 
the room the Commonwealth would admit. 


tf Varro. The fear which fo much bad news gave the 
Iiv.xxk R omanS9 was fl-jjj augmented by a great number 

Crime of of prodigies, of which the moft terrifying, was 
Kvo vc- the crime of the Veftals Opimia and Floronia, who 

both, this fame year, fuffered themfelves to be 
1 * corrupted. The one, according to cuftom, was 
buried alive near the gate Collina 3 the other killed 
herfelf to avoid that punifhment. The Decem¬ 
viri were ordered to confult the books of the Si- 


ysJ^ lus byl 3 and Fabius Piftor was fent to Delphi, 
f£nt l JS to know from the oracle, by what prayers and fa- 

Ddphi. crifices the wrath of the gods might be appeafed. 

This was the Fabius Pi&or, who wrote the Roman 


Hiftory from Romulus down to his own times. 
The work of a Senator, employed in the public 
affairs, fhould, I conceive, be of great authority. 
Polyb. i. But Polybius imputes to him a blind paflion for 
13* his country, which often made him depart from 
Hb 164, th e truth 3 and Livy himfelf does not feem to have 

fet any great value upon him. 

Human During the abfence of Fabius Pi&or, fome ex- 


anQim.s 
far rifeed 
to the 

s; ds - .. 

Liv. xxn 

37* 


traordinary facrifices were made, as preferibed in 
the books that contained the deftiny of the Ro¬ 
mans. Amongft the reft a male and female Gaul, 
and a Grecian man and woman were facrificed, by 
being buried alive in a cave in the beaft-market. 


which had been lined with ftone. This place had 
before been bathed with human blood, according 
to a rite, that the Romans had borrowed from fo¬ 


reign nadons. What blindnefs was this! What 
idea had thefe nations of their gods, to believe that 

human 
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human blood was capable of appeafing their 
wrath ? But how could a people, who valued n ’ ’ 41 * 
themfelves upon their great humanity, and polite- 
nefs of manners, as the Romans did, give into fo 
cruel and barbarous a fuperftidon? This was-the 
worftiip, which the devil, who was a murtberer 
from the beginning, and had ufurped the place of the 
true God, required from men, and which we Ihould 
iftill pay him, if the all-powerful grace of the Re¬ 
deemer had not delivered us from flavery to him. 

-In the mean time M. Marcelius fent fifteen hun- Mar alius 
dred men, whom he had raifed for the fea-fervice , takes u p 0fi 
to.Rome, to guard the city, • As to himfelf, after the . 
having fent the third legion.to Teanum in Qun- 
,pania with the legionary Tribunes, he left the fleet, imps. 
with as many foldiers as could be fpared, and under L ^ v * x* 1 ** 
the command of P.Furius Philus; and fome days 2 "* 
after repaired to Canufinm by great marches. 

M. Junius,, having afterwards been created Di- M. Junius 
ftator by the authority of the Senate, appointed 
Ti. Sempronius General of. the horfe, and, a ’HerJjh 
•mongft the new troops, he lifted all the young troops. . 
men, who had attained the age of feventeen (which 
was the time when the Romans firft entered to 
ferve in the army) and he even lifted fome who 
had not quitted the robe * pratexta , and who, con- 
fequently, were under that age. Of thefe he com- 
pofed four legions and a body of a thoufand horfe. 

At the fame time he fent to demand of the allies 
of the Latine name the contingent they were to 
futnilh in virtue of the treaty. He alfo caufed arms 
of all kinds to be prepared, without including 
thofe which had formerly been taken from the ene- 
:my, and which were removed from the temples 
and porticos to arm the new foldiers. 


* 


u 

* 


They did not quit the Pre¬ 
text a till feventeen years of 
age. 1 have fpofo of it, and 


of the other Roman habits , at 
the endof the preceding volume. 

Befides 
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-it ^efides thefe, die Romans made levies of a 
'new kind. For the Commonwealth not being ca- 
pable of Fupplying a fufficient number of free ci- 

Liv. ' ibid, tizens, lifted eight thoufand of the moft robuft 

Haves, firft afking them, whether they took arms 
with their own entire confent and good-will: a 
very remarkable circumftance. They did not be¬ 
lieve, that foldiers raifed by force were to be re¬ 
lied upon. They preferred foldiers of this kind 
to thofe, who were Hannibal’s prifoners, and 
whom that General offered to reftore for a lefs ran- 
fom than the price paid for thefe Haves. 

Hannibal Hannibal, after the viftory at Cannae, afting 
fermitstbe rather like a Conqueror than a General, that re- 
Rctzoji membered he had (till enemies to overcome, 

*f!nd I^caufed a (late of all the prifoners to be laid before 
ties to him. He feparated the allies from the Romans; 
Rome to fpoke to the firft with the fame profeffions of good- 

Vorir °Ln -^ amity, as he had before after the battle 

ol Thrafymenus; and difmifed them all without 

Lay. xxii. ranfom. Then havine ordered the Romans to 


5 s - be brought before him, which he had not hitherto 

done, he fpoke to them with lenity enough. He 
told them, “ That it was not his intention to de- 
41 ftroy their nation •, that he fought againft them 
44 only for glory and empire. That as his fore- 
44 fathers had given way to the valour of the 
44 Romans, he would ufe his utmoft endeavours to 
44 reduce the Romans to give way in their turn to 
44 his good fortune and courage. That therefore 
46 he would permit the prifoners to ranfom them- 
44 felves. That he demanded for each horfeman 


44 about twelve pounds, for each of the foot about 
44 feven, and about two pounds ten (hillings for 
44 every {lave.” 

Though Hannibal had confiderably increafed 
the ranfom before agreed upon, the prifoners 
however accepted with joy the conditions, though 

unjuft, 
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unjuft, upon which they were permitted to with- A ** R -sa** 
draw out of the hands of the enemy. They An ^’ H * 
therefore chofe ten of the moft confiderable, ,a- 
mongft them, whom they fent to Rome to the 
Senate. Hannibal defired no other fecurity for 
their faith, than the oath which they took to re¬ 
turn. He fent Carthalon, a Carthaginian of the 
greateft diftin£tion, along with them, to propofe 
conditions to the Romans, in cafe he found them 
difpofed to make peace. When thefe deputies had 
quitted the camp of the Carthaginians, one of 
them, pretending to have forgot fomething,. re¬ 
turned thither, and rejoined his companions be¬ 
fore night.. 

When it was known at Rome, that they were Cart ha- 
upon the point of arriving in the city, the Di&a- * 
tor fent one of his Liftors to Carthalon, to order 
him in his name to quit the territory of the Com- f * r , f r de- 
monwealh before night. Is this then the Chief of red to quit 
a People conquered and reduced to extremities, ih f l f nds 
who affumes fuch a tone of haughtinefs and empire 
to his conquerors ? wealth. 

As to the deputies of the prifoners, he admitted L i v - ‘bid. 
them to an audience of the Senate, when M. 

nius, the principal perfon amongft them, fpoke deputies to 
thus in the name of them all. There is nobody, fa- the Senate 
thers, that does not know, no people have lefs regard tn /^ ou f 
for the prifoners of their country than the Romans 
But , without having too good an opinion of our caufe, Liv. xxii. 
we may affirm, that no prifoners . ever deferved your 59 * 
indifference or contempt lefs than we . For it was 
neither in the field of battle, nor through fear, that 
' we delivered up our arms to the enemy: but after 
having fought till night, on heaps of dead bodies, we 
at lafi retired into our camp . During the remains of 
day, and the whole night following, no twit hft an ding 
the fatigues we had undergone, notwithftanding the 
wounds, with which we were covered, we defended 
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l ntrenc hmenis. The next day, y#/»£ ourfelves 
invefted by a victorious army, and having our commu¬ 
nication with the water cut off, without any hopes of 
opening ourfelves a way through an innumerable mul¬ 
titude of enemies •, and con vinced beftdes, that it was 
no crime to fave fame fmall remains of an army, that 
bad left fifty tboufand men upon the field of battle \ 
we at length treated concerning our ranfom , and de¬ 
livered up to the enemy the arms, that could no longer 
be of any ufe to us. 

We knew, that our anceftors had given the Gauls 
gold to ranfom themfehes \ and that our fathers, 
though fo fevers in refpeCl to the conditions of peace, 
had however fent Ambajfadors to Tarentum , to treat 
about the ranfom ofprifoners. And notwithftanding 
that, the battle, which we loft at Allia againft the 
Gauls, and that which Pyrrhus gained againft us at 
Heraclea , were lefts pernicious to the Commonwealth 
by the Jlaugbter of our feldiers, than by their fear 
and flight. Whereas the fields of Canna are covered 

with the dead bodies of the Romans ; and if we ef- 
caped the enemy’s fury, it was becaufe their arms 
ere blunted, and their ftrength exhaufted by Jlaugh- 


w 


tering us. 

There are even feme of us who cannot be reproach¬ 
ed wish having quitted the field of battle *, but who 
having been appointed to guard the camp, fell with 
the camp itfelf into the hands of the enemy . 

1 do not envy the fate or condition of ary of my 
countrymen and fcUow-feldiers, nor defere to jtflify 
myfelf at their expence. But, unlefs there be merit 
in running better, and flying fafter and more fuccef- 
fully than others , I do not think thofe to be preferred 
to us, moft of whom quitted the field of battle without 
arms, and did not flop till they had reached Venufia 
cr Canuftum \ nor that they can boaft of being able 
to do the Commonwealth better fervice than we . Toil 
will find good and valiant feldiers in them 5 but the 

remem - 
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remembrance that weave indebted to your goodnefs for 
having been ranfomed, and reinstated in our country, 
will induce us to exceed them if poffiblt by cur valour 
and zeal 


Ton are raiftng foldiers of all ages and conditions . 
I am informed, that you are arming eight ihoufand 
Jlaves. We are very near the fame number of citi - 
zens, and our ranfom will not exceed what it will cofi 
you to purchafe them. For I fhould injure the Ro¬ 
man name,- if I compared them with us in any 
other manner . 


If you make any difficulty to chufe the fide of fa¬ 
vour and humanity in refpett to us, a treatment for 
which we do not believe we have given room ; confi- 
der to what enemy you are going to abandon us. Is it 
to a Pyrrhus, who treated our prifoners like his 
friends and guefts ; or to a Barbarian , to a Cartha¬ 
ginian, equally avaricious and cruel? If you faw the 
chains , with which your citizens are laden \ if you 
were witneffes of the mifery , in which they are made 
to languifh, you would undoubtedly be no lefs moved 
with their condition, than if you were to turn your 
eyes upon the fields of Cann<e, covered with heaps of 
the dead bodies of your foldiers. 

You hear the groans, and may fee the tears of our 
relations, who expelt your anfwer in the moft cruel 
anxiety . What do you believe muft be the alarm of 
our abfent companions concerning the decree you are 
going to pronounce, which will determine in refpelt to 
their lives and liberty. 

Though Hannibal , contrary to his difpofition , fhoidd 
incline to treat us with lenity and goodnefs , could we 
endure life, after you fhould have judged us unwor¬ 
thy of being ranfomed ? The prifoners, whom Pyr¬ 
rhus difmiffed in former times without ranfom , return¬ 
ed to Rome along with the principalperfons of the city , 
who had been fent to him to treat of their ranjom. 
For me, IJhould return into my country, a citizen of 

Vol, V. G lefs 
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Aat R c m l’ hfi wine than a fmil fum of money. Every oHe has 

'bis maxims, and manner of thinking. I know , that 
I am expo fed to lofe my life: but I fear much left to 
die , than to live without honour ; and Ifhould think 
myfelf eternally difhonoured , if it fhould appear , that 
you had condemned us as wretches unworthy of your 
compajfwn. For it will never be imagined , that it 
was on account of the money you are defirous to 
fave. 

Affoon as he had done fpeaking, • the croud of 
their relations, who were not far from the affem- 
bly, began to raife mournful cries. They ftretched 
out their hands towards the Senators, and implored 
them to reftore them their children, brothers, fa¬ 
thers, and hufbands: for the occafion had alfo in¬ 
duced the women to come into the Forum, to 
join their prayers with thofe of the men. After 
the people were made to remove, they began to 
colleft the voices. Opinions were very much di¬ 
vided. The moil compaffionate were for ranfom- 
ing them with the public money. Others main¬ 
tained, that the Commonwealth was not in a con¬ 
dition to be at that expence: that it fufficed to fuf- 
fer them to ranfom themfelves with their own 
money: they added, that the State might aid 
fuch as had not ready money, on condition, that 
they fhould engage their lands or houfes for the 
payment of the money, that fhould be lent them. 
Speech of T. Manlius Torquatus then, one of the moft 
Uanhus iiluftrioiis Senators, who had been twice Conful, 
a£alnfl 7 be b u£ who was ftill more diftinguifhed by the ancient 
prifimrs. feverity, which in the opinion of many be carried 
Li\\ xxii. even into cruelty, when it came to his turn to 

fpeak, explained himfelf in the following terms. 
If the deputies bad been contented with cjking , that 
the prifoners fhould be ranfomei, without attacking 
the reputation of others , /fhould have given my opi¬ 
nion in one word. IJhould only have exhorted you 
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to follow the example fet you by your father 536* 
from which we cannot depart without ruining mi lit a- ' ' 9 

ry difcipUne . But as they have aim oft made it for 
their glory to have furrendered themfelves to the ene¬ 
my , and have made no difficulty to prefer themfelves , 
not only to thefe who were taken in the field of battle, 
but even to thofe who retired to Vcnufia and Ganufi¬ 
lm ^ and to the Conful Varro himfelf, I think it in¬ 
cumbent on me to let you know all that pajfed after 
the battle of Cann<e. I wifh I had now for my au¬ 
ditors the foldiers of Canufium , the irreproachable 
witneffies of every one's valour and cowardice ; or at 
leaft P. Sempronius , whofe counfel and example had 
they regarded , they would now be foldiers in our 
camp, and not prifoners in the hands of the enemy . 

But what was their condutt ? From the time that the 
greateft part of the enemy had re-entered their camp , 
either to reft themfelves after the fatigues of the bat¬ 
tle , or to give themfelves up to the joy that always 
fucceeds victory , an whole night pajfed , in which they 
might have forced their way through the few Cartha¬ 
ginians, that were left to oppefe a retreat , which feven 
thoufand men were capable of opening fword in hand , 
even in the midft of an whole army . But they had 
neither hearts to undertake it themfelves , nor docility 
enough to follow him , who fet them the example , and 
exhorted them to imitate him . During the greateft 
part of the night , Sempronius never ceafed advifing 
and preffmg them to follow him , whilft the enemy 
were ftill but in fmall numbers around their camp , 
whilft all was in profound filence , and the night 
would cover their retreat . It was in vain for him 
to remonftrate to them , that before day appeared , 
they would arrive in the cities of the allies, where 
they would have nothing farther to fear\ and to ani¬ 
mate them , he mentioned feveral examples of the like 
nature. Nothing was capable of moving you. He 
Jhewedyou a way , that led to fafety with glory \ and 
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An*c S ziO' DUr C 0 Ura K e failedyou> even when the quejlion was 

to fave your lives . Tou bad before your eyes fifty 
iboufand of your citizens and allies , that lay dead up¬ 
on the field of battle: and fo many examples of cou¬ 
rage could not infpire you with any . And you were 
not only contented with being abjeft and cowardly ; 
you not only refufed to follow him that gave you good 
counfel , but you endeavoured to keep him with you , to 
flop himfelf^ if at the head of a body of foldiers more 
valiant than you , he bad not opened his way through 
cowards and traitors fword in hand . Sempronius 
was obliged to force a paffage through his own citi¬ 
zens , before he forced one through the enemy . And 
foonld Rome regret the lofs of fuck foldiers ? Of feven 
iboufand men only fix hundred had the valour to re¬ 
turn free , and with their arms in their hands , into 
their country , wbilft forty thoufand of the enemy 
could neither deter , nor keep them back . With how 
much more eafe would two whole legions have execu¬ 
ted the fame enter prize t T o conclude , 1 Jhall reduce 
my opinion to thefe few words. I believe you ought 
no more to ranfom thefe men , than to give up thojeto 
Hannibal , who opened tkemfehes a way through the 
enemy with the great eft valour , and glorioufty refto - 
red tkemfehes to their country. 

Tbt^mau This fpeech made a great impreffion. The 
refuus :o s ena rors, moved with Manlius’s difeourfe, had iefs 

T ?rifZrT regard to the ties of blood, in which they flood 
Liv. xxii. with moft of the prilbners, than to the fatal con- 

fequences, that an indulgence, fo little conforma¬ 
ble to the feverity of their anceftors, might have. 
Befides which, they did not believe it proper to 
be at an expence, that would at the fame time ex* 
haufl the treafury of the commonwealth, and fur- 
nifti Hannibal with a fupply, of which it was well 
known he was in extreme want. It was therefore 
refoived not to ranfom the prifoners. This fad an- 
fwer, and the lofs cl fo many citizens, added to 

thofe 
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thofe who had been killed in the battle, excited 
new forrow in every heart; and the whole multi¬ 
tude, that had remained at the entrance of the 
Senate-houfe, followed the deputies to the gates of 
the city with tears in their eyes, and making la¬ 
mentable moan. 

One can fcarce refrain from taxing the inflexible Rtjkffims 
rigor, with which the Senate rejefted the requeft ”P°” 
of feven thoufand prifoners, whofe cafe feemed to ’ ^ uja ' 
plead much in their favour, with exceflive and in¬ 
human cruelty. If the maxim of conquering or 
dying, and never to give up their arms, to the 
enemy, had been a maxim inviolably obferved by 
the Romans, we fhould be lefs furprized. But 
that was not the cafe; we have feen, on more 
than one occafion, the prifoners of war ranfomed 
by the Romans. Indeed it might be that reafon 
itfelf that induced them now to fliew themfelves 
fo firm and inexorable, in order to give new vi¬ 
gour, by a fignal example, to that maxim, which 
they confidered with reafon as the ftrongeft fup- 
port of the State, and, which could alone render 
them invincible, by rendering them formidable 
and fuperior to all their enemies. Accordingly 
Polybius obferves, and his remark well confirms Polyb. vi. 
what we fay here, that one of the reafons which 5 00 - 
had induced Hannibal to propofe the ranfom of 
the prifoners, was to deprive them, if poffible, of 
that ardor of courage, that made them fo terrible, 
and that determinate refolution of dying rather 
than to give up their arms; by fhewing them in 
this ranfom an allured refource, even though they 
fhould furrender to the enemy. And he adds. 


that it was the knowledge the Senators had of this 
defign of Hannibal, which rendered them inexo - h J em 

o ' Jr and of 

rabie. . one of the 

One of the deputies returned to hishoufe, be- deputies. . 
lieving he had acquitted himfelf of his oath by go-Liv. xxii. 
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a. r. 536. ; n g back fraudulently into Hannibal's camp, un- 
Aar.c.si6. *=> * . r r r ’ 

der the pretence or having rorgot lomething. But 
fo mean a fraud, that difhonoured the Roman 
name, was no fooner known, than it was told in 


Mary of AI 

th allies Italy. 


full Senate. It was the opinion of every body, 
that he ftiould be feized, put under a guard, and 
carried back to Hannibal’s camp. 

After the battle of Cannae enfued the revolt of 


The allies of the Romans, whofe fidelity 


l had been unalterable till that day, began to flag- 
.^an. g er 5 without any other reafon than the fear of fee- 


v. xxii. ing the Commonwealth deftroyed. The names of 
• the States, that quitted the party cf the Romans, 
but at different times, fome fooner, fome later. 


were as follows. The Campanians, Atellani, Ca- 
latini, Hirpini, part of Apulia, all the Samnites 
except the Pentri, the Bruttii, and Lucanians; to 
whom may be added the Salientini, all the coaft 
inhabited by the Greeks, the Metapontini, the 
Tarentines, the Crotonienfes, the Locri, and all 


Pel in 

Fab. 184 


the Cifalpine Gauls. 

We have here the effecl of an injudicious ill- 
' timed battle, and what Fabius had forefeen 2 


Whereas before it Hannibal had neither city, ma¬ 
gazine nor port in Italy in his poffeffion, and 
could not fubfift his troops without great difficul¬ 
ties; and that only from day to day, by what he 
could plunder and carry having no fafe convoys, 
nor any provifions for this war, and running here 
and there with his army, one might almofl fay, 
like a great body of robbers: inftead of this un¬ 
happy condition, he faw himfelf on a fudden ma¬ 
iler of a great part of Italy, with provifions and 
forage in vail abundance. The value of a wife 
and experienced General was then known. What 
before the battle was called flownefs and timidity 
in Fabius, foon after feemed, not the effeft of hu¬ 
man reafon, but, fays Plutarch, of a divine ge¬ 
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nius, that had forefeen at fuch a diftance things 
that were to happen, and which feemed fcarce cre¬ 
dible to thofe, who made fo fatal an. experience 
of them. 

But what is aftonifhing here, is that fo many 
difgraces and Ioffes, which happened one upon ano¬ 
ther, could not oblige the Romans to hear the 
lead word of peace. And laftly, what exceeds Varro re* 
every thing that can be imagined of this kind, t0 

the glorious reception, which they made Varro at 
his return, after a defeat of which himfelf had received* 
been the principal and almoft foie caufe. WhenPlut. in 
it was known, that he was upon the point of ! ?4* 

tering Rome, all the orders of the State went out xxn ‘ 
to meet him, and return him thanks for not ha- Paulum 
ving defpaired of the Commonwealth, and that,P uduit > 
in fo great a misfortune, he had not abandoned it,^ rr e onon 
but was come to refume the helm, and to put him- v it. F/or. 
felf at the head of the laws, and of his citizens, as 
not judging them yet without refource. There is no 
punifhment, of which a General, who had Mam¬ 
ed a like lofs, or even a much lels, would not 


have been thought worthy at Carthage. 

This Angular ftroke gives us great room for ad- Reftaion 
miring the wifdom of the Roman Senate. 
a difference there is between Rome and Carthage^ U g om f n 
in refpeft to the fpirit and principles of govern-^/*, 
ment! Is it really good policy to make Generals 
accountable for their fuccefs ? May they not hap¬ 
pen to be unfortunate without any fault of theirs ? 

But, though it Ihould be through their fault, that 
a battle, a war, Ihould have been unfuccefsfuf, 
does that fault (I except treafon) deferve to be 
puniflied with death ? If it is ignorance in the art 
of war, or even cowardice, ought not the State or 
Prince that chofe them, to impute that thought to 
themfelves? Befides which, are there not punilh- 
ments more conformable to humanity, and at the 
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j^fame time more ufcful to the State? Amongft the 
'Romans a fine, a flight difgrace, a kind of vo¬ 
luntary exile, Teemed fufficient punifhments for 
their Generals; and even thofe were ufed but very 
rarely. They chofe rather to give them time and 
occafion to amend their faults by noble exploits, 
which entirely obliterated the fliame and remem¬ 
brance of them, and preferved Generals for the 
Commonwealth, that might become capable of 
rendering it fervice. The barbarous cuflom, ftill 
a&ually obferved amongft the Turks, with whom 
we fee, in a very Ihort fpace of time, three or 
four Grand Vizirs leave their heads upon the fcaf- 
fold, or perifti by the fatal bow-ftring; is that 
cuftom, I fay, a proper means for infpiring thofe 
with courage and zeal, who are appointed to com¬ 
mand? But, to return to the Romans, and the 
conduct they obferved in refpeft to Varro, if they 
had condemned him to die, as he feemed to de¬ 
ferve, after having occafioned more than fifty 
thoufand citizens to perifh, how capable would 
fuch a decree have been of augmenting the con¬ 
firmation and defpair of the publick, which rofe 
but too high already: whereas the favourable re¬ 
ception which they gave the Confu!, intimated to 
the people, that the evil was not without remedy, 
and made them believe, that the Senate had certain 
and prefent refources. 

The conduct of the Senate in refpeft to Varro 
was always equally fuftained. He was continued 
in command feveral years; but with the precaution 
of only giving him commiflions of little impor¬ 
tance: fo that his perfon was always honoured, 
but without expofing the State to the confequences 
of his incapacity. 
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SECT. I. 

Hannibal , after the battle of Canna, marches into 
Campania. He goes towards Capua , a city aban¬ 
doned to luxury and voluptuoiifnefs. Pacuvius 
Calavius fubjefts the Senate of that city to the Peo¬ 
ple, and thereby to himfelf. Caufes of the luxury 
and debauchery of the Campanians, ‘they fend 
Ambaffadors to Varro , who difcovers to them too 
much in refpeft to the lofs fuftained at Cam*. The 
fame Ambaffadors are fent to HannibaL Condi¬ 
tions of the alliance of the Campanians with Han¬ 
nibal. He is received into Capua . Perolla pro - 
pofes to his father to kill HannibaL Calavius dif- 
fuades him from fo horrid a dejign. Hannibal's 
magnificent promifes to the Campanians. He de¬ 
mands Decius Magius to be delivered up to him: 
which is complied with immediately. Magius re¬ 
proaches the Campanians with their cowardice. 
He is driven by a form into Egypt . Fabius P iff or 
brings back the anfwer of the oracle of Delphi to 
Rome. 

2 Hannibal 
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A. K. 536 . 
Aet.C. 216 , 

Hannibal* 
after the 
battle of 

Car.na , 
goes to 
C a myoma 
Lb\ xiii. 

l. 


H Annihai, after having conquered the Romans 

at Canns, and taken and plundered their 
camp, marched immediately from Apulia into 
Samnium, and entered the country of the Hirpini, 
where the city of * Compfa was delivered up f<> 
him. After having left all his plunder and baggage 
there, he divided his army into two bodies. Mago, 
with the one, had orders to receive fuch of the ci¬ 
ties, as furrendered of themfelves, into the alliance 
of the Carthaginians, or to reduce thofe which 
fhould make refiftance. Hannibal with the other, 
croffed all Campania, advanced towards the f 
lower fea, with defign to make himfelf mafter of 
Naples ( Neapdis) in order to have a maritime 
city at his difpofal, which would put him in a 
condition to receive the aids Carthage fhould fend 
him. But having confidered more narrowly the 
height and folidity of the walls of that city, he 
faw, that he fhould get nothing by attacking it, 
and cefifted from that enterprize. 

From thence he turned his march towards Ca¬ 
pua. The inhabitants of that city were plunged 
in luxury and voluptuoufnefs. Thefe were the 
fruits of a long peace, and continual profperity, 
during a great number of years. But, in this 
general corruption, the greateft evil of Capua was 
the abufe, which the people made of their liberty. 
Pacuvius Calavius had found the fecretof malting 
the Senate dependant on the People, and thereby 
of fubjecfing it to himfelf. This popular citizen, 
though noble, had by bad methods accquired in¬ 
finite credit at Capua. The year that the Romans 
by to b : m were defeated at Thrafymenus, he was principal 
iff: ‘ magiftate of that city. He was perfwaded, that 

ibid. 2 —/ 
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the People, who had long hated the Senate, andj^ 
who are always fond of innovations, would take 
occafion from this defeat to proceed to great ex¬ 
tremities •, as to afiaflinate the Senate, and give up 
Capua to Hannibal, in cafe that General approach¬ 
ed with his vi&orious army. Pacuvius was a bad 
man ; but not of the number of thofe abandoned 
wretches of the firft clafs, to whom the moft enor¬ 
mous crimes are eafy. He was very well pleafed 
to lord it in his country, but he did not defire, 
that it fiiould be utterly ruined ; and he knew, 
that a State is abfolutely undone, when a public 
council fubfifts no longer in it. He therefore 
conceived a ftratagem, from which he was in 
hopes of deriving two advantages at once, viz • 
to fave the Senate, and to fubjeft it entirely to the 
People and himfelf. 

In order to this, he affembled the Senators, and 
reprefented to them, “ that they were threatned 
c; with extreme danger. That the populace did 
“ not intend to revolt in order to deftroy the 
<c Senate afterwards, but that their defign was to 
“ rid themfelves of the Senate, by killing all, of 
cc whom it was compofed, in order to give them- 
felves afterwards to Hannibal. That he knew 
“ a means to preferve them from that danger: but 
that it was previoufly neceffary, that forgetting 
“ all differences, which had happened concerning 
“ the government of the State, they Ihould aban- 
<c don themfelves entirely to his faith and ho- 
“ nour.” And as foon as all the Senators, in 
their terror, had affured him, that they would 
implicitely follow his counfels: “ I fhall Ihut you 
“ up in the Senate-houfe, faid he to them, and 
pretending to approve a defign, which it would 
“ be in vain for me to oppofe, and to enter my- 
felf into the confpiracy, I fhall affuredly find 
* means to fave your lives. You may rely 

“ upon 
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u upon my word. I am ready ro give all the 
u fecurity for this that you fhall demand.” When 
they Teemed to confide in his promifes, he caufed 
the hall, where they were affembled, to be fhut, 
and placed guards in the porch, to prevent any 
body from coming in or going out. 

Then having affembled the People: You have 
long defired , faid he, to punijh the crimes of the wick¬ 
ed and deteftable Senators. You may now fatiateyour 
revenge. I have them fhut up in the Senate Youfe ; 
and am going to give them up to your daggers , Jingle 
and unarmed. Follow therefore the impulfes of a juft 
indignation. But remember however , that you ought 
to prefer your own inter efts to the pleafure of gratify¬ 
ing your refentment . For in a word , if l am not 
miftaken , it is only againft thefe Senators you are in - 
cenfed ; and your defign is not , that Capua Jhould 
absolutely remain without any publick council. You 
muft either give yourfclves a King, which you have 
in horror \ or you muft have a Senate \ which is the 
only council cf a free State. In order to this you muft , 
by the fame at 7, do two things equally important: 
which isy to deftroy the old Senate , and cboofe a new 
one. The Senators are going to appear before you one 
after another. 1 floatl aft you what you refolve in 
ref peel to each of them. The fen fence you pronounce, 
fhall be followed with the execution. But , before each 
criminal is punifhed, you will take care to nominate 
an honeft man and a good citizen to jupply his place. 

■ After this difeourfe, he fate down, caufed all 
the names cf the Senators to be thrown into an 
urn, and ordered, that the perfon whofe name was 
firlt drawn fhouid be brought out of the Senate. 
As loon as his name was heard, all cried out, that 
he was a viie wretch, and merited nothing but die 
gibbet. I fee plainly , faid Pacuvius, that you con¬ 
demn ibis man. Before you punifh him, fubjlitute 
Mother in bis room who is a wan of probity, and 

capable 
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capable of being a good Senator . All the citizens A * R - 
continued filent at firft, for want of knowing a Ant * c,ai ' 
man of worth. At length, one of the moft im¬ 
pudent of the multitude, having ventured to name 
one, they fet up a cry on all Tides •, feme faying, 
they did not know him, others reproaching him 
with the meannefs of his birth, the low trade he 
followed, or the irregularity of his manners. Still 
greater difficulties were found in refpeft to the fe- 
cond and third, that they thought fit to propofe; 
fo that the impoffibility of finding a better man, 
than him they had at firft condemned, obliged all 
the citizens to return to their houfes, declaring of 
all evils the moll fupportable to be That, to which 
People are accuftomed ; and they left the Senators 
in peace. 

Pacuvius having thus faved the lives of the Se¬ 
nators, he fubjefted them, by this pretended fer- 
vice, to his power, much more than to that of 
the People. From thenceforth he exercifed an ab- 
folute fway in the city, without being obliged to 
ufe violence, every body voluntarily fubmitting to 
him. The Senators, forgetting their rank, and 
even their liberty, flattered the people, and paid 
an abjeft court to them. They invited the mean- 
eft o{ the citizens to their tables, and when any 
caufe was to be tried, in order to gain the favour 
of the multitude, they declared highly for him, 
whc^had them on his fide. In a word, in all the 
deliberations of the Senate the decifion was juft as 
the People approved. 

The inhabitants of Capua were in all times Caufes of 
much addifred to luxury and voluptuoufnefs. This^^f'^ 
difpofition, which was in a manner natural to them, 
was kept up and confirmed by the fertility of their panians* 
country, and the neighbourhood of the fea; twoLiv. xxiii. 
fources which fupplied them not only with what*’ 
was necefiary to life, but alfo with all that could 

gratify 
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Antfc ^'S^fy an d render them effeminate and 

cowardly. But fince this laft event, the abject 
complacency of the Great, and the exceffive licen- 
tioufnefs of the multitude, occafioned, that no body 
fet any bounds to their expences, or gave any 
check to their paffions. The Laws, Magiftrates, 
and Senate, were derided with impunity. And 
to crown all their evils, after the battle of Can¬ 
nae, the refpeft they had for the Roman peo¬ 
ple, which had alone been capable of keeping 
them within fome bounds of moderation, was 
changed into contempt. The foie confideration, 
that prevented them from quitting their ancient 
allies direftly, in order to go over to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, was that many of the moft powerful fa¬ 
milies of Capua had allied themfelves by marriage 
to thofe of Rome; and the Romans had chofen 
out of the troops, fupplied them by the Campani¬ 
ans for the war, three hundred horfe of the prin¬ 
cipal families of Capua, and had fent them to Si¬ 
cily, and diftributed them in the garrifons of that 


province. 

Tie Cam- j t was nQt without abundance of difficulty, that 

fevers and neareft relations of thofe horfe pre- 
baffadv-ito vailed, that Ambaffadors fhould be fent to the 
Varroy'wbo Roman Conful upon the fubjeft of the defeat at 
dijcwni c ann2Ej They found him ftill at Venufia with a 
^^^frnall number of foldiers halbarmed, in a condi- 


ctmingtbe tion highly capable of exciting compaffion in good 
Meat at anc j faithful allies, but which could only infpire con- 
nna ' tempt in a people fo proud, and fo little fenfible to 
faith and honour, as thofe of Capua. The Confute 
difcourfe ferved only to increale that difpofition. 


For, after the deputies had declared, that the Peo¬ 
ple of Capua fhared as much as poffible in the 
misfortune that had happened to the Romans, and 


had offered him in the name of their State all the 


aids they might have occafion for; Varro, 

5 
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he exprefsly defigned to make the Roman people 53^ 
contemptible to allies, whole character he ought 
to have known, “ talked to the deputies of the 
48 battle of Cannse (a) as of a blow, that left Rome 
18 neither ftrength, refource, hope, or any means 
€< of rifing up of herfelf from fo deplorable a 
“ ftate. That legions and cavalry, arms and en- 
• c figns, men and horfes, money and provifions, 
were all wanting. That if the Campanians 
48 defired to fhew themfelves good and faithful al- 
48 lies, they ought to think, not of aiding the 
“ Romans in the war, but of almoft entirely fuf- 
“ taining it in their ftead. That as for the reft, it 
48 was as much for their intereft as that of the 
88 Romans, not to fuffer Hannibal to prevail over 
48 them, unlefs they would make a people equally 
48 perfidious and cruel their matters, become the 
88 conqueft of the Numidians and Moors, and re- 
44 ceive laws from Africa and Carthage.” * 

The deputies, after this difcou 
Cxpreffing fome outward concern, 
tranfported to fee Rome reduced to 
a condition. Vibius Yirius, one of 
his collegue on their return, “ That the time was 
88 come, when the Campanians could not only re- 
88 cover the lands unjuftly taken from them by 
88 the Romans, but alfo acquire the empire of all 
88 Italy. That they could make an alliance with 
88 Hannibal upon whatever conditions they plea- 
88 fed; and that after that General had terminated 
85 the war, and lhould return victorious into Afri* 

88 ca with his army, it was not to be doubted, but 
88 he would leave them maftersof ItalyThey 

(5) Nihil, nequod fupple- aut binis poftero die amiifis 
remus quidem, nobis reliquit caftris, ponerunt. Itaque non 
fortuna. Legiones equitatus, juvetis nos in bello oportet, 
anna, * figna, equi virique, pe- fed pene bellum pro nobis fuf- 
CHiua* commeatus, aut in acie, cipiatis. Liv, 



withdrew, Ihefamt 
but inwardly dmbajfa* 

fo deplorable 

them, laid to Hannibal 


were 
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by the authority they ftill retained. 

But 


The Ambafladors made an alliance with him 
“upon the following conditions. “ That' neither 

' 6 the generals nor magiftrates of Carthage fhould 


were Sirius’s opinion. When they returned 
' to Capua, and had given an account of their em- 
baffy, there was nobody, that did not confider the 
Roman Commonwealth as abfolutely ruined. The 
People, and the greateft part of the Senators, 
would have immediately abandoned the Romans, 
it the feniors, 

had not deferred that change for fome days, 
at length numbers prevailed over the founder part, 
and it was concluded, that the fame deputies fhould 
be fent to Hannibal. 

Conditions 
of the a Ili¬ 
an. 

Campani¬ 
ans with “ have any right over the citizens of Capua. That 

Uv^xxk U the 7 ft°uld not be obliged to bear arms againft 
7 IV * “ their will, to hold any office, or pay any tri¬ 
bute. That Capua fhould be governed accord¬ 
ing to its own laws, and by its own magiftrates, 
as before the treaty. That Hannibal fhould 
put into the hands of the Campanians three 
hundred prifoners, to be chofen by themfelves, 
whom they fhould exchange for the three hun¬ 
dred Campanians in the Romans fervice in Sici¬ 
ly.” Befides thefe conditions, which were ex- 
preffed in the treaty, the people of Capua proceed¬ 
ed to a cruelty againft the Romans, which Han- 

7bfCom n1 ^ had not required. They feized all the Ro¬ 
man officers, and other citizens, who were in their 
power, either at Capua for the affairs of the war, 
or for what concerned themfelves in their private 
capacities*/ and having fhut them up in baths un¬ 
der pretence of fecuring their perfons, they put 
them to death with unheard-of cruelty, by ftifling 
them with the fleam of thefe places, which depri¬ 
ved them of refpiration. 
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Deciu$ Magius had oppofed this ad of inhuma-^ iR ^ ^ 
nity, as well as the fending of the embaffy to t "‘* 3 * 
Hannibal to the utmoft: (a) He was a man,^«» 

• ' ' # # TLf » 

that wanted nothing to be confidered in the higheft *& ttt t ■ 
degree by his country, but to have to do with a , eC eptionof 
people in .their ienfes. When he faw, that Han -Hannibal. 
nibal fent a garrifon into Capua, he reprefented to^ lv> 
them in the moll lively colours, the deplorable^ 
condition, to which the Tarentines were formerly 
reduced, and the miferies they fuffered* in con- 
fequence of having given themfelves an imperious 
and violent mailer in the perfon of Pyrrhus, • and of 
having received a garrifon he fent into their city. 

That of Hannibal having been admitted notwith- 
flanding his remonftrances, :he however did not 
defift. He exhorted them in the ftrongeft terms, 
either to drive it out of their city, or if they de- 
fired, by a glorious and memorable action to ex* 
piate the crime they had. .committed, in betraying 
their ancient allies in fo lhameful a manner, to put 
Hannibal’s foldiers to the fword, and at that price 
to retrieve the amity of the Roman People. As 
Magius talked publickly in this manner,,. Hanni¬ 
bal was foon informed of it. Pie immediately- 
fent him orders to come to him. Magius replied 
haughtily, that he would not; and that Hannibal ‘ 
had no authority over the inhabitants of Capua* 

That Genera! ‘ then in a rage ordered, that he 
fhould be laid in chain?, and dragged by force to 

his camp. But, after fome moments reflexion, 
apprehending, that fo violent a treatment might ir¬ 
ritate the Campanians, and excite fbme tumult ili¬ 
the city, he fent a courier to Mari us Blafius Praetor 
of the Campanians, to inform him, that he would 
come himfelf to Capua the next day \ and accord- 


(a) Vir, cui ad fumman auftoritatem nihil prater fanam ci- 
vium mentem defuit. 


Voi. V. 
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•ingly he fet out, as he had faid, with a fmall nunv 
* ber of foldiers. 

The Prsetor having affembled the citizens, or¬ 
dered them to go in a body with their wives and 
children to meet Hannibal. All the world com¬ 
plied in confequence, not only out of obedience, 
but curiofity and defire to fee a General, who had 
made himfelf famous by fo many vidtories. Ma- 
gius did not quit the city. But, that it might not 
be faid, that fear prevented him from appearing, 
as having fomething to reproach himfelf with, 
he did not keep within doors. He walked in the 
public place with his fon and a fmall number of 
his friends*, whilft all the city was in motion to re¬ 
ceive Hannibal, and to have the pleafure of con- 
fidering the perfon of fo great a man. 

Who would have expedted in a city abandoned 
to luxury and debauch, and given up to flavery, 
to have found a citizen of fo generous a zeal for 
the fafety and liberty of his country, and of a 
courage fo intrepid and fo much fuperior to all 
fear. Perhaps he carried it too far. This cool 
behaviour and tranquillity of a man, threatened 
with certain danger; who affects to walk in the 
publick place with his friends, favours much of 
bravado and infult. Magius, through an immo¬ 
derate defire of glory, feemed to provoke death* 
Famam Fatmque provocabat . 

Hannibal had no fooner entered the city, than 
he demanded that the Senate fhould be affembled. 

He was defired not to enter upon any ferious af¬ 
fair then, and to permit, that the firft day he ho¬ 
noured them with his prefence, and which the city 
of Capua confidered as a feftival, might be paffed 
in rejoicing. Notwithftanding his natural ardor, 
he did himfelf violence; and not to refufe the 
Campanians the firft favour they afked of him,- 
he paffed the greateft part of the day in vifiting ( 

- what 
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what there was of curious and remarkable in the A> R * 53 6 

Ant O. 216 

city. 

He lodged in the houfe of Stenius and Pacuvius, 
two brothers of the greateft diftinftion in Capua 
for their birth and riches. Pacuvius Calavius, the 
head of the faftion* that had engaged Capua in 
Hannibal’s interefts, carried his fon Perolla thi¬ 
ther, after having forced him with difficulty out 
of the company of Decius Magius, in conjunc¬ 
tion with whom he had always ftrongly fupported 
the party of the Romans againft the Carthagini¬ 
ans ; neither the example of the greateft part of his 
countrymen, nor paternal authority, being able to 
make him change his opinion. Hannibal was in¬ 
formed of the conduit and inclinations of this 
young man; nor did his father endeavour to juftify 
him} but by his prayers he obtained pardon for 
him. Hannibal granted it with fo good a grace* 
that he even invited him and his father to an en¬ 
tertainment given him by Minius, to which none 
elfe were admitted except Jubellius Taurea, a man 
famous for his bravery in war. 

They [a) fate down to table before * the ufuat 
time} and, which then feemed to be a kind of de¬ 
bauch, they began to eat a great while before 
night. This feaft was magnificent, and fpoke 
neither the manners and frugality of Carthage, nor 
the aufterity of military difcipline. The enter¬ 
tainment was fuch an one, as we may fuppofe it, 
in the mod opulent and voluptuous houfe of a 
city devoted tQ luxury and pteafure. All the 
guefts appeared in the greateft gaiety. Only Pe- 


(a) Cceperunt epulari de ofa, omnibus voluptatum ille- 
die: & convivium non ex ccbris inftru&um. Liv. 
more Punico, aut militari dif- * l/ball relate the cvfom of 
ciplina efTe, fed, ut in civi- the anticnts in refpefi to mealt 

tate atque etiam domo luxuri- in the feyvel.. 

♦ 
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a, r. ssf • rolla continued to wear a countenance fad enough 

Ant.C. zio# ... ° 

whilft neither the invitations of the matters of the 
houfe, nor of Hannibal himfelf, could induce him 
to have any (hare in the common joy. He ex- 
euled himttlf on account of his health j and his 
father added, that it was no wonder he appeared 

dilurdered and in confulion in the prefence of 
Hannibal. 


?/*•: 'U Towards the evening, his father having quitted 
r J f / h:s the room of the ttaft, he followed him into a gar- 

'kiU^hln- d en behind the houfe. And there taking him 
rival. afide: Father, faid he, I am going to inform you of 

a dr Jig n , which will not only obtain us pardon from 
the Romans fer our revolt , but will place us in higher 
credit and confideration with them than ever. Pa- 


Cala^ruj 
ti : ~itadcs 
Us ‘bn 
from his 


cuvius, in great furprize, afked him what it was ? 
Upon which the young man opening his robe, 
ihewed him a dagger which hung at his fafh. I 
am going, faid he, to feal our alliance with the Ro¬ 
mans in the b/ood of Hannibal. I thought proper to 
apprize you of ii firjl , that, if you did not think fit to 
be a witnefs cf the aft ion , you might withdraw. 
Calavius, in as much terror, as if he had feen the 
blood of Hannibal fhed, faid: (a) Son , I beg and 

conjure 



(a) Per ego tc, inquit, iili, 
quscumque jura liberos jun- 
gunt parentibas, precor qus- 
ioque, ne ante oculos patris 
facere & pa:i omnia netbnda 
velis. Raucre hone Cunt, in- 
tra a lias j jrsnte: per quicquid 
deoram c.i, dextres dexcras 


jungentea, fcdem cuftrinximus, 
at ucratis 5.do manus, digreffi 
ab cclloquio, extemplo in 
eum armaremas- : Sardis ab 

O 

hoipitali menfa. ad qua in ter¬ 
tian Campanorum adhibitus ab 
Annibale es, u: earn ipfam 


rnenfam cruentares hofpitis 
ianguine ? Annibalem pater 
filio meo potui placare, filium 
Annibali non poffum ? Sed fit 
nihil fandli, non fides, non 
religio, non pietas: audean- 
nir infanda, ii non perniciem 
nobis cum feel ere afferunt. 
Unus agreflurus es Annibalem. 
Quid ilia turba tot liberorum 
fervorumque ? quid in unum 
intend omnium oculi ? quid 
tot dextrx ? torpefeent — ne 
in amentia ilia ? Vultum ip- 
fius Annibalis, quern armati 

exercitus 
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conjure you by all the tnoji /acred rights of nature S3 6- 

blood that bind fathers to fans, not to commit the mofi ' ’ 21 
enormous of all crimes in my fight, and not expofe 
yourfelf to the moft dreadful of all punijhmenls. It 
is but few moments, fince we engaged ourfelves by 
the moft fclemn oaths, that we gave Hannibal the 

moft facred marks of an inviolable amity^ calling all 

the gods to witnefs to our faith : and Jhall we, who 
have but this inftant quitted his converfation, arm 
the fame hands again ft him, which we gave him as 
pledges of our fidelity. That table, where the gods, 
that avenge the violated rights of hofpitality, pre- 
fide \ to which you were admitted by a favour which 
only two Campanians [hare with you ; do you quit 
that facred table only to ftain it a moment after with 
the blood of your gueft ? Ah ! after having obtained 
Hannibal's pardon for my fon, were it poffible that I 
could not obtain my fon > s for Hannibal? But let us 
have no regard to any thing, cf mi ft facred amongft 
men: let us violate at once faith, religion, piety: let 
us be guilty of the blackeft a If ion in nature\ if our 
deftruftion be not inevitably annexed to the crime. Bo 
you, Jingle and alone, pretend to attack Hannibal ? 

But at the fame time, what zvill become of all thofe 
freemen and ftaves, that fur round him ? All thofe 
eyes, which are incejfantly fixed upon him, to watch 
for his prefervation •, will they be flout on a fudden ? 

Can you hope, that flo many hands armed for his de¬ 
fence, will remain benummed and motionhfs, the mo¬ 
ment you proceed to (hat excefs of madnefs ? Can you 
fuftain the look of Hannibal , that formidable look, 


exercitus fuftinere nequeunt, 
quern horret populus Roma* 
nus, tu fuftinebis ? Et, alia 
auxilia defmt, me ipium fc- 
rire, corpus meum opponen- 
tem pro corpore Annibalis, 
fuftinebis? Atqui per meum 


pcftus petendus ille tibi tranf 1 - 
figenduique eft. • Deterreri hie 
fine te pociiis, quam illic vin- 
ci. Valeant pieces apud te 
mea:, ficut pro te hodie valu- 
erunt. Li v. 
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♦ 

adlc m6 whole armies cannot fujlain , which makes 

the Roman People tremble? And fhould all other aid 
be warning , you have the courage to Jlrike 

through me, when I cover him with my body , and 
place myfelf between him and you ? For I affure 
you , you muft Jlrike through me to reach him . Be 
therefore diffuaded this infant , rather than refolve to 
perijh in fo ill-concerted an enterprize * and let my 
entreaties prevail with you , after having been this 
day fo prevalent in your behalf 

So moving a difcourfe foftcned Perolla into 
tears. His father feeing him moved, embraced 
him tenderly, and repeated his inftances and en¬ 
treaties, till he had made him pomife to quit his 
dagger, and renounce his defig i. Iam reduced 
then , laid Perolla, to fubftitute my father to my 
country , in acquitting my felf to the one of the piety I 
owe the other. But I cannot help lamenting you , fa¬ 
ther, when 1 conjider , that you will have the re¬ 
proach to undergo of having three times betrayed your 
country. The firft , when you caufed the treaty with 
Hannibal to be concluded: the fecond, when you broke 
ibe alliance with the Romans: and the thirds this 
day , when you have hindered me from reconciling Ca¬ 
pua with Rome. Bear and • unhappy country , re¬ 
ceive thisJleel , with which I armed myftelf for thy 
defence , ftnee a father wrefts it out of my hands. On 
faying thefe words he threw the dagger over the 
garden-wall, and returned into the hall of the feaft, 
to avoid giving fufpicion. 

We cannot but be ftruck at firft with fome ad¬ 
miration for the bold defign of Perolla: but if we 
confider, that war has its laws as well as peace, 
the defign of an affaflination will undoubtedly be 
condemned, which becomes Hill the more criminal 
from the circumftances of treachery with which it 
is attended. If Decius Magius was the author of 
it, which feems probable enough, he can be con- 

fidered 
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fidered no longer as innocent, nor believed not to 

^ f AflUVt Zl\)« 

deferve the treatment he is going to lufrer. 

Accordingly, the next day after Hannibal's en- Hanni - 
trance, the Senate of Capua being affembled, the ma Z m 
Carthaginian General made a very gracious fpeech^^ t0 
to it, full of profeffions of amity and good-will. Cam- 
He thanked them for having preferred the alliance funions. 
of the Carthaginians to that of the Romans. And 
amongft the magnificent promifes he made them, 
he affured them, “ that in a fhort time Capua 
“ fhould be the Capital of all Italy, and that the 
Romans themfelves, as well as the other States, 

“ fhould come thither to receive the law. That 
“ however, there was a man amongft them, that 
ought not to have any fhare in the amity of 
tc the Carthaginians, nor be included in the treaty 
ct lately made with them *, that he even did not 
“ deferve the name of Campanian, as he was the 
“ only one, that oppofed the opinion of his coun- 
“ try: this was Decius Magius, That he 
“ manded him to be delivered up, and that in m * nds 
♦ 6 his prefence the Senate, after having taken cog- ^) 5 Ui i e 
“ nizance of his crime, fhould pafs fentence in delivered 
*'• refpeft to him. ” There was not a fingle Sena- */> to him ; 
tor that dared reply, though moft of them thought, 
that Magius did not deferve fo rigorous a treat- mediatety. 
ment, and that Hannibal, in the very beginning, 
gave a mortal blow to their liberty. 

The principal magiftrate immediately quitted 
the Senate, and having placed himfelf upon his 
tribunal, caufed Magius to be brought before him, 
and ordered him to defend himfelf. The latter. 


without departing in the leaft from his haughtinefs, 
refufed to anfwer; alledging that he wasdifpenfed 
from doing fo by the firft article of the very treaty 
made with Hannibal. His reafons could not fail 
of being reje&ed. He was put in chains, and 

dragged away through the fleets of the city, in 

H 4 ordes 
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!n/V ^order to be conducted to the camp of the Cartha- 
ji; ^ gmmns. As long as he had liberty to fpeak, he con- 
r‘p m ^cr:s dp ijr > ro addrefs difcourfe, full of force and bold- 
zh- n efs to the multitude, that furrounded him. Re- 

ia*d he, the liberty you imagined to procure for 
htijir.ijt. yc-ur elves. In the public Forum , in broad day , 

fire yew eyes , j man of the principal rank in your 
city is laden with chains , and carried to execution. 
Wha: greater violence could be exercifed in Capua , 
it bad been taken by force of arms ? Go meet Hanni¬ 
bal, adorn the city. Make the day of his entrance a 
day of rejoicing, a fefiival , to fee him triumph over 
one of your citizens. It was apprehended that thefe 
reproaches might make fome lmpreffion upon the 
People *, fo that his head was muffled up in fuch a 
manner, that he could not make himfelf heard. 
Hannibal was afraid to put him to death, in his 
camp, leaf!: it lhould excite fome tumult in the 
He is dri-city. He caufed him to be put on board a fhip, 
* {n b a which was to carry him to Carthage. But a tern- 
p’m ir.to <j rove hj m U p 0n t h e coa ft s 0 f Cyrene, which 

~ * was fubjccl to the King of Egypt; who was then 

Ptolomy Pnilopator. Magius lound an afyium in 
the states of that Prince, and continued there in 
fafety under his protection. 

In the mean time Q. Fabius Prator returned to 
Rome from Delphi, where he had been fent Am- 
baffador, and brought back the anfwer of the ora¬ 
cle, which ordered the Romans to make certain 
the zrade facrifices, promifed them fuccefs for the time to 
to Remf. come, and recommended to them to obferve great 

-Liv. XXiu. ----- ^ 
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moderation in their profperity. 
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SECT. II. 



Mago carries the news of the viffory at Cama r 
to Carthage. Himilco of Hannibal*s fafficn, in- 
fults Hanno . *The latter affwers him. The Se¬ 
nate decrees Hannibal aids. The Diffator , after 
having -provided for every thing , jets out from 
Rome. Hannibal makes vam attempts upon Na¬ 
ples and No la. Mar cell us by his engaging be¬ 

haviour brings over L. Bantius of Nola . Han¬ 
nibal is beat by Marcellas before the walls of that 
city. Citizens of Nola punijhed for their treafon. 
Hannibal attacks Cqfilimim. Winter quarters at 
Capua fatal to Hannibal's army , Cajihnum, forced 
by extremity of famine , furrenders to Hannibal. 
Fidelity of the Petellini to the Romans . State of 
affairs in Sicily and Sardinia. Diffator created 
to appoint new Senators in the room of the dead 
ones. New Confuls and new Proctors created. 
L. Poftumius , Conful cleff , perifhes in Gaul with 
his whole army. This news cccafions a great 
mourning at Rome. The Senate regulates thedif~ 
tribution of the troops , which are to ferve this year, 
affairs of Spain little favourable for the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Afdrubal receives orders to march to 
Italy. Himilco arrives in Spam to J'ucceed him. 
The two Scipios , to prevent Afdrubal's departure , 
give him battle. His army is defeated. 



A. R. 536. 

HILST what we have juft been faying 
paired at Rome and in Italy, Mago, fon of ries the 


Amilcar Barca, was gone to Carthage to carry news of 
the news of the vi&ory of Cannae. He did not 
fet out immediately after this action. Before he i0 Q ar . 


embarked, he (lopped during fome days in the thage. 
country of the Brutii by his brother’s order, to re- ^ w • 
ceive the cities, that abandoned the party of the j.^ 1 ^ 

Romans, Atasso. 
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•Romans, inro the alliance of the Carthaginians, 
When he was admitted to audience in the Senate of 
Carthage, he gave an account of all his brother 
had done in Italy, He faid, 44 that Hannibal 
“ had fought againft feven Generals, of whom 
44 five were Coniuls, and the two others, one a 
44 Dictator, and the other General of the. Horfe, 
44 That in the feveral battles he had fought with 
44 fix Confular armies, he had killed above two 




cc 


(( 


hundred thoufand of the enemy, and had taken 
more than fifty thoufand prisoners. That of 
44 five Confuls with whom he had to deal, he had 
44 killed two in the field of battle; that a third 
44 had been dangeroufly wounded; and that of the 
44 two others who had retired without wounds, 
44 the laft, after the lofs of his whole army, had 
efcaped with difficulty at the head of only fifty 
44 men. That the General of the horfe had been 
44 defeated and put to flight. That the Didator 

44 was confidered with admiration, and paffed for 
44 a Angularly great General, only becaufe he con- 
44 rinually avoided coming to a battle. That the 
44 People of Brutium and Apulia, with part of 
44 the Samnites and Lucanians, were come over 
44 to the fide of the Carthaginians. That Capua, 
44 the Capital not only of Campania, but all Italy, 
44 fince the defeat of the Romans at Cann^, had 
44 furrendered of itfelf to Hannibal. That it was 
44 highly proper to return fuch thanks to the Gods 
as might bear fome proportion to the viftories 




44 gained over the enemy. 55 Afterwards, to prove 
by effects the great fucceffes he had related in his 
difcourfe, he caufed a bufhel of gold rings to be 
emptied in the porch of the Senate, which had 
been taken off the fingers of thofe, who had 
fallen in the battle of Cannse. He added, in or¬ 
der to give a greater idea of the lofs, which the 

Romans-had fuitiined in that battle, that none but 

Knights 
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Knights and perfons of diftinftion had a right to^ 
wear them. The refult of his harangue was, 

“ That the more hopes they had of fpeedily ter- 
“ minating the war to their advantage, the greater 
efforts they ought to make for fending all kinds 
“ of fupplies to Hannibal. That he was making 
war far from Carthage in the midft of an ene- 
“ my’s country: that the confumption of provi- 
“ fions and money rofe very .high * and that fo 
65 many battles could not deftroy the armies of the 
“ enemy, without weakening that of the Victor. 

“ That it was therefore neceffary to fend recruits, 

“ provifions, and money to an army, who had 
“ rendered the Carthaginian State fuch great fer- 
vices/ 1 

As this difcourfe of Mago's had diffufed joy 
throughout the whole affembly, Himilco, of the 
Barcinian faftion, thought this an happy occafion for 

infulting Hanno, who was of the oppofite fadion : 

Wel^ Hanno , faid he, what do you think of all 
this ? Are you fill firry for our having undertaken 
this war with the Romans ? Are you full for having 
Hannibal delivered up to them ? Speak : do you ob¬ 
ject to our returning thanks to the Gods , as has been 
propofed. Let us hear a Roman Senator in the 
midft of the Senate of Carthage. 

Hanno, with a grave air and tone, replied to 
this difcourfe of Himilco in thefe terms: IJhould 
have been filent this day to avoid interrupting a joy , 
to which I fee every body abandon themfelves , by a 
difcourfe , which perhaps will not be to your liking* 
But , by an fiver ing nothing to a Senator , that inter¬ 
rogates me ,. 1 Jhould leave room to fufpefl me either 
of an ill-judged miftaken pride , or of a fervile baft- 
nefs ; which would argue I had forgot , either 'that 
1 fpeak to a free man , or that I am fo myfelf. I 
therefore anfwer Himilco , that I continue to be difi 
fatisfied with this war , and that 1 Jhall never ceafe 
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conditions ; and I Jhall always regret the antient 
peace, till a new one be made . The advantages, 
which Mago has been difplaying , ^ /A/j injlant 

great pleasure to Himilco, cww/ other parti fans of 

Hannibal: they may have the fame effect upon me 
alfo, and I am very much inclined to rejoice as well 
as they, becaufe thefe great fuccejfes , if we take the 
advantage of them , may procure more favourable 
conditions of peace. But if we let fo happy an ccca- 
fan flip, in which we may feem rather to give peace 
than receive it, I greatly apprehend , that this joy, 
sofoVi tranfports you , ft?/// foon for fake us , 

reduced to nothing . For after all, what are thefe 
fo much boafted fuccejfes, what do they deter¬ 

mine ? I have cut in pieces armies of the enemy \ 
fend me troops: what then would you ajk, if you had 
been defeated? I have taken two of the enemy’s camps, 
probably full of fpoils and all kinds of provifans *, 
fend me provifans and money: what elfe would you 
ajk , if you bad loft your own camp ? But that I may 
not be the only p erf on brought to the bar , (for 1 think 
I have as much right to interrogate Himilco, as he 
me) let him, or Mago, anfwcr me. 27 e defeat at 
Canna has deftroyed the power of the Romans, and 
all Italy has taken arms againft them . Tell me then , 
whether there be one of all the Latin States, that has 
come over to your fide ; and whether, of all the citi¬ 
zens, that compofe the thirty-five tribes of Rome, 
there be a Jingle man that has deferted. Mago 
having replied, that neither the one nor the other 
had happened : We have then, replied he, ftill a 
great number of enemies upon our hands. Tell us at 
leaft, what the difpofition is of the enemies that remain, 
and whether they retain any hope . Mago anfwering 
that he knew nothing of the matter. There is 
nothing fo eafy to be known , refumed Hanno. Have 

you 


to declare my felf againft your invincible General, till 
I fee the war terminated by a treaty with fupportable 
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you beard, that to ajk peace has been Jpoke of in the k * R - 53^ 
Roman Senate? Have the Romans fent EmbaJJ'adors 
to Hannibal to treat about it ? Mago having an- 
fwered in the negative: The war therefore Jidl 
fubfifts as entirely as it did the firjl day, that Han¬ 
nibal entered Italy, replied the other. Ihere are 
many amongji as who remember the vicijfitudes of the 
firjl war. Our affairs were never in a better con¬ 
dition either by land or fea, than they were before the 
Confuljhip of C. Lutatius and Aulus Pofiumius. It 
was in that very Confuljhip ? that we were defeated 
at the ijlands sEgates. If our fortune Jhould now 
happen to change (may the Gods avert the omen) is 
there any reafon to hope, that we Jhall have peace, 
when overcome, whilfi no body offers it at prefent 
when we are victorious ? For my party if the quef- 
tion were , either to give the Romans peace, or to re¬ 
ceived from them, I know what I Jhould fay. But 
if you confult me concerning Mago s propofols, this 
is my opinion: either Hannibal is victorious, and in 
that cafe is in no need of aid or he deceives us with 
vain hopes, and then he deferves ftill lefs to be re¬ 
garded. 

Hanno’s difcourfe did not make much im-The Senate 
preffion upon the Senate. They were too much 
engroffedby the joy, which victory infpires, to 
hearken to any thing that might change it. Be- 
fides which, the perpetual enmity between Hanni¬ 
bal’s houfe and his, made them fufpe£t him: and 
they were alfo convinced, that by exerting them- 
felves a little, they ffiould prefently fee the war 
terminate to their advantage. They therefore 
unanimoufly refolved, that a reinforcement of four 
thoufand Numidians, forty elephants, and a great 
fum of money ffiould be fent to Hannibal. At the 
fame time a general officer was difpatched to raife 
twenty thouland foot, and four thoufand horfe in 
Spain, to recruit the army in that province, and 

that 
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* n Italy- But thtfe orders were executed very 
'flowly and with great indolence, as happens often 
enough in times of profperity, efpecially when 
divifions and jealoufies fubfift between thofe that 
govern. The fpirit of faction and party is the ruin 
of publick affairs. Hanno was a man of counfel 
and ability, and had very right views: but all his 
excellent qualities were poifoned by his avowed 
antipathy for the family and perfon of Hannibal. 
To be ufeful in Councils, and to give weight to 
one’s opinion in them, it is neceffary to be impar¬ 
tial, and to have no view but the good of the pub- 
lick. 

The Die - The Romans on their fide, were very intent 

tutor after upon repairing their Ioffes. Befides their natural 

provided application and vivacity, adverfity made them 
fer every more a&ive and vigilant. The Conful neglefted 
thin* fits nothing that related to his province. The Difta- 
l^rCg 771 tor ’ M.Junius Pera, after having difeharged the 
Liv.jrxiii. duties of religion, asked the people, according to 
14. cuftom, permiflion to ride on horfeback in com¬ 
manding the army. He immediately made two 
legions, which the Confuls had levied at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, take arms, with the eight thou- 
fand (laves, of whom we have fpoke above, and 
the Cohorts, that had been draughted from the ter¬ 
ritory* of Picenum, and a neighbouring canton 

As thefe forces did not 
feem fufficient, he had recourfe to a remedy never 
employed but in the mod defperafe conjunctures, 
and when the Decent is obliged to give way to the 
Ufeful. He publifhed a decree, by which he re¬ 
leafed all that were confined in the prifons either 
for crimes or debts, the number of which amount- 


called * Ager Gallicus. 


* This was a {mall country the Roman citizens in virtue of 
between the Rubicon and the the lavs poffed by Flaminius 
Ejss i conquered from the Galli when tribune of the People. 

Senwes, and dijhibuted among ft 


ed 
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ed to fix thoufand men. As the State was in want^ 
of all things, it was neceffary to give them the 
arms which had been taken from the Gauls, and 
carried in triumph by Flaminius. After thefe dif- 
pofitionSj he fet out from the city with five and 
twenty thoufand men capable of fervice. 

As to Hannibal, after having fecured Capua, he Hannibal 
made a fecond attempt upon the city of Naples ,makesmam 

but as ineffectually as the firft. He afterwards 

marched his troops into the territory of Nola, and pies and 
confined his views to that place. The Senators 
gave Claudius Marcellus advice, who was then at lbl * 
Canufium, of the extreme danger in which that 
city was, becaufe the People were inclined to fur- 

render it to Hannibal. He marched thither with- 

* 

out lofs of time. As foon as Hannibal was inform¬ 
ed, that he approached, he retired towards the fea 
on the fide of Naples, ardently defiring to make 
himfelf mafter of that city, in order to have 
a port, where he might fecurely receive the (hips, 
that fhould come to him from Africa. Not ha¬ 
ving been capable to alter the fidelity of the in¬ 
habitants of that city, he laid fiege to Nuceria* 
and having long kept it blocked up, at length 
reduced \i by famine, leaving the inhabitants at 
liberty to retire where they thought fit. He pro- 
mifed them great rewards, if they would ferve in 
his troops: but not a Angle man of them would 
accept his offers. 

The people of Nola were far from being of the Marcellus 
fame difpofition. There was in that city a young h h j s eil ~ 
officer called L. Bantius. The Romans had not at ^fiou/' 
that time among their allies an horfe-man more brings over 
diftinguiffied for his bravery. Hannibal having L.Bantius 
found him, after the battle of Cannse, almoftf^*'.. 
without life in the midft of an heap of dead bo- , XXW ’ 
dies, had caufed his wounds to be dreffed withPht. in 
abundance of care and goodnefs, and after he was Marc * 3 a 5 

cured, 
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5^-cared, had fent him home, not only without ran- 
’fom, but with great prefents. In gratitude for 
fo extraordinary a fervice, Bantius had already 
fparcd no pains to putNola into Hannibal’s hands, 
and Marcellus found him ft ill reftlefs and bufy. 
Ic was necefikry to be rid of him either by execu¬ 
tion, or to engage him by favour. Marcellus 
chofe the latter, to which his natural difpofition 
inclined him: for he was humane, affable, infinu- 
aring, and of a character highly adapted to en¬ 
gaging affection. 

Accordingly one day when Bantius came to 
make his court to him, Marcellus a(ked him who 
he was. It was not becaufe he did not know him 
long before ^ but he fought a pretext for entering 
into the converfation he wanted to have with him. 
Bantius having told him his name, Marcellus ex- 
preffed furprize and admiration, How! faid he * 
Are you that Bantius , fo much talked of at Rome , as 
an officer , that fought fo bravely at the battle of 
Cann^y and was the only one that did not abandon 

the Conful P. jEmilius , but covered that General 
with your body againjt the wounds aimed at him? 
Bantius having anfwered that it was.himfelf, and 
having (hewn him the lcars of his wounds. Ah! 

' faid Marcellus, after having giving us fuch great 
proofs of your amity , why did not you come to us 
from the firjl to receive thofie honours which you de- 
ferve. Do you imagine , that we don't know how to 
reward the merit of friends , which even the enemy 
thsmfehes have in efieem . To thefe kind words, 
attended with an obliging air of familiarity, he 
added a prefent that crowned all. Befides a film 

r . of money, which he ordered his treafurer to pay 
him, he gave him a fine war-horfe; and before his 
face ordered his Li&ors to give him admittance, 
whenever he came to fee him. 
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\Ve fee here in this inftance of Marcellus, how^ 1 ^ 
heceffary the art of difpofing the mind, and win¬ 
ning the heart, is to thofe, who are in principal 
offices, and adminifter governments: that it is not 
by haughtinefs and infolence, by menaces and 
chaftifements, that men are to be governed: but 
that marks of favour and friendffiip, praifes, and 
rewards, difpenfed properly and with addrefs, are 
the moft certain means to bring them into mea- 
fures, and attach them for ever; 

By this generous behaviour, Marcellus fo effec¬ 
tually foftened the haughty fpirit of the young 
foidier Bantius, that he was all the reft of his life 
one of the braveft and moft faithful allies of Rome'* 

No one was more attentive, nor more warm, than 
him to difcover and declare fuch of the people of 
Nola, as efpoufed the party of Hannibal «, and 
they were very numerous. Hannibal being re¬ 
turned before Nola, they were refolved, as foon 
as the Romans fhould march out againft the enemy, 
to ftiut the gates, plunder the baggage, and fur- 
render to the Carthaginians * and they had had 
feveral interviews with the enemy during the 
night. 

Marcellus was apprized of this confpiracy, and#***^ 
took all the neceffary meafures to prevent its ef ’*1^**1- 
feft. He purpofcly kept clofe for fome days/*, 
within the city, not through fear, but to give th ethe walls 
enemy a rafh confidence. Hannibal, in confe-^^:, 
quence, approached the place with lefs order and , xx,u * 
precaution thanufual. Marcellus, who kept his Plat, in 
troops drawn up in battle within the walls, made Marc *3 c 3* 
them faliy that moment through three gates, and 
fell upon the befiegers with fo much force and im- 
petuofity, that they could not fuftain the charge. 

After having defended themfelves for fome time 
With fufficient vigour and courage, they were at 
length broke, and obliged to retire into their 

Vol. V* I camp. 
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a. r. 536. ^mp. Hannibal loft two thoufand three hun- 

‘(j rec ) men in this aftion, and on the fide of Mar- 
cellus only five hundred were killed. 

This was the firft advantage gained by the Ro¬ 
mans over Hannibal fince the battle of Cann^, 
and it was of extreme confequence to them. For, 
in the condition the affairs of the Commonwealth 
then were, ic was more difficult to ftop the courfe 
of Hannibal’s victories, than it was afterwards to 
conquer him. This advantage revived the cou¬ 
rage of the Romans, and infpired them with a 
confidence in themfelves, by fhewing them, that 
they fought with an enemy, who was not invinci¬ 
ble, but might be checked and beaten. 

Citiz-ns c/ Marcellus having then caufed the gates of the 
^ : i u . r *' ciry to be ffiur, and pofted guards to prevent any 
r f ^ir trea- body from going out, made an exaft enquiry con- 

cerning fuch as had held fecret correfpondence du¬ 
ring the night with the enemy. Seventy of the 
moft criminal having been convifted of treafon, 
the Praetor condemned them to lofe their heads, 
confilcated their eftates for the benefit of the Ro¬ 
man people, and reftored ail the authority to the 
Senate of Noia, of which the cabal had depri¬ 
ved it. 

Hannibal Hannibal having failed at Nola, befieged Cafi- 
attach linum. But, though the place was final], and the 
Canmum. g arn f on on ]y a thoufand men, the Carthaginians 

were frequently repulfed with bfs: fo that Hanni¬ 
bal, afiiamed to continue long before an inconfide- 
rable place without doing any thing, chofe to for¬ 
tify his camp, and to leave fome troops there, in 
order not to abandon the enterprize entirely, and 
retired to Capua. 

W r :nt£ r - was \ a ) h-re &is army, which had fo long 

c uartersat x 

Capua fa- (a) Quos nulla mali vicerat impenlius, quoavidiusexin- 
tni toHan- vis, perdidere nirr.ia bona ac folentia in eas fe merferant. 
y.ibal'j «r* v o3sjprate-5 ismeodicx : & eo Li-v. 

cr. 


Liv. xxiii. 


1 ?. 


withftood 
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withftood the greateft hardihips, and which the ^^53^. 
molt dreadful dangers had never been able to dif- 
courage, was entirely conquered by plenty and 
pleafurcs, into which it plunged the more greedi¬ 
ly, as it had not been accuftomed to them. Reft, 
wine and good cheer, debauch with women, and 
idlenefs, which became every day more grateiul 
to them, as they familiarized themfclves with 
it, all combined to enervate their bodies and 
courage to fuch a degree, that if they fuftained 
their ground for fome time, it was rather in effedl 
of the luftre of their former victories, than by their 
prefent force. Thofe who were judges of the art 
of war, confidered the fault committed by Hanni¬ 
bal in putting his troops into winter-quarters at 
Capua, as much greater than that of not having 
marched to Rome immediately after the battle of 
Cannae. .For that delay and negleft, fays Livy, 
might feem only to have deferred his viftory; 
whereas his flay at Capua deprived him of the 
forces neceflary to conquer. When Hannibal 
drew out his troops from that city, one might 
have faid that they were quite afferent men from 
what they had been before. Accuftomed to lodge 
in commodious houfes, to live in abundance, and 
idlenefs, they could no longer endure hunger, 
third:, long marches, and the other fatigues of 
war. Mod: of them carried away debauched wives 
with them. During the whole fummer great num¬ 
bers deferted, who had no other afylum but Ca¬ 
pua againft the wife feverity of their Generals. 

I have only copied Livy in what I haveju &Refle 3 ion 
faid of Capua: But 1 do not know whether all h 

fays of the fatal confequences of the winter-quarters* 71 */^ 
in that voluptuous city, is .entirely juft and well- 
founded. When we confider attentively all the 
circumftances of this part of hiftory, we can fcarce 

.be convinced, that the little progrefs made after- 

I 2 wards 
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53o* wards by Hannibal’s arms, is to be afcribed to his 
ftay at Capua. That is indeed one caufe, but the 
leaft confiderable •, and the bravery, with which 
the Carthaginians after that time beat Confuls and 
Prsetors, took cities in the fight of the Romans, 
maintained their conquefts, and continued fourteen 
years in Italy, without its being in the power of 
the enemy to drive them out: all this fuffices to 
give us room to believe, that Livy exaggerates 
the pernicious effects of the voluptuoufnefs of Ca¬ 
pua. 

The true caufe of the decline of Hannibal’s af¬ 
fairs, was the want of fupplies and recruits from 
Lv. xxiii. his country. After Mago’s reprefentation, the 
x 3* Senate of Carthage had judged it neceffary, in or¬ 
der to pufh on the conqueft of Italy, to fend thi¬ 
ther from Africa a confiderable reinforcement of 
Numidian cavalry, forty elephants, and a thoufand 
talents, (about an hundred and fifty thoufand ’ 
pounds;) and to take twenty thoufand foot and 
four thoufand horfe into pay in Spain, tore-inforce 
bid. y. arm * es * n Spain and Italy. However Mago 

could obtain only twelve thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand five hundred horfe; and even when he 
was ready to fet out for Italy with thefe troops fo 
fbortin number of thofe he had been promifed, 
he was countermanded and fent to Spain. Han¬ 
nibal then, after fuch great promifes, received nei¬ 
ther infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor money; and 
had abfolutely exhaufted his perfonal refources. 
His troops were reduced to twenty-fix thoufand 
foot, and nine thoufand horfe. How was it 
poffible, with an army fo weakened, to occu¬ 
py in a foreign country all the neceffary polls, 
hold his new allies in dependance, maintain his 
conquefts, make new ones, arid keep the field 
againft two armies of Romans renewed every 
year? And this was the true caufe of the de- 
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dine of Hannibal’s affairs. If we had the paflage, ^ 
in which Polybius treated upon this fubjeft, we 
fhould undoubtedly fee, that he had infilled more 
upon this caufe, than upon the voluptuoufnefs of 
Capua. 

Affoon as the rigor of the cold weather began Cafilinum % 
to abate, Hannibal drew his troops out of their ^mpdkd 
winter-quarters, and returned to Cafilinum, th 
inhabitants of which, as well as the foldiers of thtf urre J grs 
garrifon, were reduced to extreme famine. For toHanni- 

though the attacks had ceafed during the winter,^ ... 
as the city had been continually blocked up, it had 
not been pofiible to introduce provifions into it 
Tib. Sempronius commanded the Romans in the 
abfence of the Diftator, whom the affairs of reli¬ 
gion had recalled to Rome. Marcellus was very 
defirous of marching to the aid of the befieged: 
but he was kept back, on the one fide by the wa¬ 
ters of the Vulturnus, which had rofe extremely, 


and on the other by the people of Nola, who were 
afraid of being attacked by the Campanians, af¬ 
foon as the Romans fhould be removed, Sempro¬ 
nius was at hand to aft; but as the Diftator had 


forbade him to undertake any thing till his return, 
he was afraid to make any motion in favour of 
Cafilinum, though he was informed that itfuffered 
extremities capable of fubduing the moft heroick 
fortitude. All that he could do was to fill a great 
number of barrels with corn brought in from the 
neighbouring country, and to put them in the Vul¬ 
turnus, the current of which carried them into the 


city, taking care to give the magiftrate notice to 
take them out as they arrived. This was done for 
three nights fucceffively, and gave the befieged a 
little time to breathe. But the Carthaginians hav¬ 
ing at length difcovered it, that refource was en¬ 
tirely cut off. Nothing paffed afterwards, but 
what was Hopped on the way, except nuts which 

I 3 the 
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c" Romans threw in, and when at Cafilinum, Were 
taken out with hurdles. But what was fo poor a 
fupply in fo great a famine? Reduced to the laft 
extremity, they were obliged to eat the leather of 
their fhields, after having boiled it to make it foft; 
to add to fuch wretched nourifhments, rats and 
other the molt unclean animals; and to dig up the 
herbage and roots that grew at the bottom of the 
walls. Hannibal perceiving that they were fow- 
ing radifhes; How! cried he quite aftonifhed; 
do the befieged imagine, that I fhall ftay before 
this place, till tftofe plants are ripe ? This fight 
determined him to fuffer them to treat with him 


concerning the ranfom of the free perfons, which 
he had .always refufed before. They agreed to 
Septuuces pay about twenty pounds for each. When the 

aun ' money was paid, Hannibal fuffered them to retire 

to Cums, as he had engaged, and put a garrifon 
of fix hundred foldiers into the place. 

Fh\. V/y rf The inhabitants of Petelia, a city of the Bruttii, 
to {bewed no lefs fidelity. The Senate having an- 
nsns " fw’ered with grief to their deputies, that the Ro- 
L:v. xxiii. man people were not in a condition to fend aid to 
2 -- fo remote a place, they perl'evered in their attach¬ 
ment to the Romans, tiil neceffity at length redu¬ 
ced them to furrender. 


State r.f Almoft at the fame time, letters were received 
offers m at Rome from Sicily and Sardinia, which were 
buily w rcac ] i n the Senate. The Pro-prstor, T. Otacili- 

Liv U -S wrote from tnofe provinces, that the Praetor 
21 . Furius was arrived from Africa at Ltlybaeum with 

his fleet, dangeroufiy ill of the wounds he had re¬ 
ceived, and at the point of death. That they had 
neither money nor corn to pay and fubfift the fol¬ 
diers and mariners, and did not know how to aft. 


He Arongly prefled the Senate to fend both affoon 
as poffible, and, if they thought it proper to 
make one of the new Prstors fet out immedi- 
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ately to fucceed him. Aulus Cornelius Mam- Si¬ 
mula, Pro-prsetor of Sardinia, alfo demanded 
provifions and money, of which he was in want. 

The Senate anfwered both, that thev were not in 

* 4 

a condition to fupply them with any thing: and 
that they muft provide, as well as they could, for 
the occafions of their fleeets and armies. T. Ota- 
cilius fent AmbalTadors to King Hiero, the foie 
refource of the Roman people, and received from 
him as much money as he had occafion for, with 
provifions for fix months. The cities of Sardinia 
fupplied Cornelius in like manner, and with abun¬ 
dance of zeal and affeftion. 

As money was alfo wanting at Rome, the Peo¬ 
ple nominated three of the principal citizens to re¬ 
ceive the fums, which private perfons were willing 
to lend the Commonwealth. After having chofen Uiaator 
three Pontiffs in the room of thole who were dead ^created to 
it was thought proper to fill up the vacant places 'ku/eSena- 
of the Senators, which were very numerous; th 
iofs of fo many battles having made a great gap thofe who 
in the Senate. The affair was brought on by th t^mdead. 
Praetor Pomponius. Sp. Carvilius, who fpoke^ v * xx ’ 11, 
firft, was of opinion, that in order to fupply the “ J 2y 
places of thofe who were wanting, and at the fame 
time to unite more firmly with them, the freedom 
of Rome fhould be given to two Senators of each 
of the Latine States, and that they fhould be fub- 
ftituted to thofe of Rome, who were dead. This 


propofal occafioned a general murmur and indig¬ 
nation. Fabius Maximus faid, that nothing 
had ever been advanced at a more improper time, 
than a propofal capable of exciting new commo¬ 
tions amongft the allies, whofe fidelity was but 
too much fhaken already. And that if the delibe¬ 
rations of the Senate had ever required inviolable 
fecrecy, this difcourfe, which had efcaped the 
rafhnefs of a Angle man, ought to be forgot, fup- 

I 4 preffed, 
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£ prefled, and buried in eternal filence, asfomething 
that had never happened. Accordingly it was 
never mentioned afterwards. 

The Senate thought it proper to create a Difta-* 
tor, in order to make the choice in queftion. This 
nomination was ufualiy made by the Cenfors: but 
there were none then in the Commonwealth, and 
the prefent fituation of affairs required a fhorter 
method. The Conful Varro, who had been ex¬ 
prefly fent for from Apulia, nominated M. Fabius 
JJuteo Dictator, without a Genera! of the horfe, 
with power to exercife that office during fix months. 
He was the olaeft perfon that had been Cenfor, 
AfToon as he afeended the tribunal for harangues, 
attended by his Liftors, he himfelf obferved upon 
all the irregularities, that had paffed in his creation. 
He declared, that he did not approve either 
that there fliould be two Dictators at the fame 
“ time in the Commonwealth, which had never 
happened before; or, that they fliould raife 
“ him to that dignity without a General of the 
horfe; that the fame perfon fliould have the 
authority of a Cenfor ior the fecond time; or 
14 laftly, that a Dictator fliould be permitted to 
“ continue fix months in office, unlefs it were for 
“ making war. He added, that if neceffity obli-r 
ged him to fee himfelf above the laws, it was 
incumbent upon him to aft as near to them as 
* c it fhouid be poffible. That he fhould ftrike 
out the name of no Senator aftually upon the 
* c lift, that it might not be faid, that a Angle per- 
fon had been fupreme arbiter in refpeft to the 
** honour and dignity of a Senator. And as to 
the vacant places, in filling them up, he fliould 
* c regulate his conduft according to diftinftions 
generally known and independent of his choice, 
** and not according to Jiis own opinion of perfo- 
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“ nal merit, of which it did not become him to A * R - 53^ 
“ make himfelf the foie judge.” Aat.c«a 

He kept his word, and after having caufed the 
lift of the old Senators, with which he did not 


meddle, to be. called over ■, to fupply the places of 
the dead, he nominated firft thofe, who had ex- 
ercifed fome curule magiftracy, according to the 
order of time in which each had held it. He af¬ 


terwards nominated thofe, who had been Plebeian 


•/Ediks, Tribunes of the People, Prxtors or 
Quseftors: and laftly, thofe who had taken fpoils 
from the enemy, or obtained the civic crown. 

After-having created in this manner an hun¬ 
dred and feventy-feven Senators with the general 
approbation of all the citizens, he abdicated the 
Diftatorfhip, and defcended from the tribunal as 

a private perlon. And having ordered his Lie- 
tors to withdraw, he mingled with the crowd, and 
purpofely remained there a confiderable time, to 
avoid being recondufted home in pomp by the 
People. But his modefty did not cool the ardor 
of the citizens. When he withdrew, they formed 
a very numerous train for him, and attended him 
quite home with the utmoft zeal and refpeft. There 
is a moderation and wifdom in the difeourfe and 


conduct of Buteo, that cannot be too much efteem- 
ed and admired. It was a fmall number of fuch 


Senators as him, who always determined the opi¬ 
nions of the whole body in important affairs, and 
were in a manner the foul of the public delibera¬ 
tions, and of the government, Happy the Le- 
giflatures, in which there are fuch men, and which 
know how to fet the right value upon their merit! 

The Conful fet out the next night to rejoin his^ w C™* 
army, without apprizing the Senate, and for fear 
they fhould keep him in the city, toprefide at the chofen. 
election of the Confuls for the following year. The Liv. xxiii, 
pext day the Senate was of opinion, that the Die- 2 4 - 

5 tator 
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a. R- 53 6 -tator fliould be wrote to, and dtfirtd, in cafe the 
Ante. 116.^^^ o jr { .j ie Commonwealth would admit, to 

come to Rome for the election of Confuls, and to 
bring with him the General of the horfe, and the 
Praetor, M. MarcelJus, in order that they might 
confulc them in perfon upon the prefent ftatc of 
the Commonwealth, and in concert with them, 
take fuch meafures as fliould be judged the mod 
prudent and falutary. All who had been fent for 
came to Rome, having left their Lieutenants to 
command the legions. The Diftator, after having 
fpoke of himfelf in few words, and with great 
modefty, and with the higheft praifes of the wife 
conduct of Ti. Sempronius, his General of the 
horfe, fummoned an affembly, in which L. Poftu- 
mius wai created Conful for the third time, with 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. The firft was abfent, 
and commanded in Gaul: the fecond was at Rome, 
and then General of the horfe, and CuruJe ,/Edile. 
M. Valerius Flaccus, and CL Mucius Saevola, 
were afterwards created Praetors. The Dictator, 
after having caufed thefe magiftrates to be nomina¬ 
ted, returned to rejoin his army at Theanum, 
leaving the General of the horfe at Rome, who 
was to enter upon the Confulfhip fome days after, 
and to whom, for that reafon, it was nectffary to 
confult the Senators concerning the troops, that 
were to be railed, and employed the year follow¬ 
ing for the fervice of the Cbmmonwealth. 


L.Poftu- At the time, whilft they were mod occupied 
mm Con- by thefe cares, news came that L. Poftumius, 

Conful eledt, had perifhed in Cifalpine Gaul with 


He was to 


is killed nr 

Caul, all the troops under his command. 

•uAthall march his army through a vaft foreft, which the 

Liv^xxiii ^ au ^ s 03 ^ * Litana. On the right and left of 

' the way he was to take, thole people had fawed 



# The txa.8 filiation of this fenfi is not known. 


she 
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'the trees almoft through at bottom, in fuch a A - R - 53 ** 

U > Anf P 

manner that they continued upright, but fo, that 
the leaft force fufficed for throwing them down. 

(This faft feems ftarce probable, and ftill lefs what 
follows.) Poftumius had two Roman legions with 
him, which with the allies that had joined him 
along the Mare Superum or Adriatic fea, formed a 
body of fifteen thoutand men, at the head of 

which he had entered the enemy’s country. The 
Gauls, who were pofted at the extremities of the 
foreft, no fooner faw the Romans in the midft of 
it, than they puflied down the fawed trees, that 
were moft diftant from the way. Thele falling 
upon thofe next them, which did the fame on 
others that the leaft blow fufficed to throw down, 
cruflied the Romans, arms, men and horfes, in 
fo dreadful a manner, that lcarce ten of them ef- 
caped. For moft of them being either killed or 
ftifled by the trunks and branches of the trees un¬ 
der which they lay, thofe who by accident ef- 
caped fo dreadful a difafter, were immediately de- 
ftroyed by the enemy, who had difperfed them- 
felves compleatly armed in the adjacent places, and 
in the middle of the foreft. A very lmail number, 
who were in hopes of efcaping by a bridge over a 
river, were taken by the Gauls, who had feized it 
fome time before. It w'as here Poftumius fell, af¬ 
ter having ufed his utmoft efforts not to be taken 
prifoner. The Boii cut off his head, and carried 
it in triumph with his arms, and the reft of his 
fpoils, into the principal temple of their nation. 

They afterwards extracted the brains and lined 
the fcull with gold ; and, according to their cuf- 
tom, the priefts and minifters of their gods ufed 
it as a cup for the libations, which they made in 
•their facrifices, and to drink out of it at their 

meals. The fpoils they took were proportioned to 

their victory. For except the animals, which had 

2 been 
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^c.216 been Cru ^ tc ^ t0 death by the fall of the trees, no 

‘part of the fpoils was loft : all was found upon the 
fpot where the army had perifhed, nothing 
having been carried off in flight. 

Ibis nw$ When the news of fo great a misfortune was 
occafions brought to Rome, the citizens were feized with 

f° r row, that the Ihops were immediately fhut, 
J Rme. and the whole city for fome days feemed a folitude * 

every body continuing at home as at midnight* 
To remove this image of univerfal affliction and 
mourning, the Senate ordered the iEdiles to go 
through the ftreets, and caufe the fhops to be 
opened. Ti. Sempronius then having affembled 
the Senate, confoled them, “ and having bade 
“ them call to mind the courage and conftancy, 
cc with which they had fuftained the defeat at 
“ Cannse, he exhorted them to arm themfelves 
cc with courage, and not to fuffer themfelves to be 
u overwhelmed by lefs calamities. He gave them 
cc to underfland, that, provided affairs fhould 
“ fucceed againft Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 

“ as there was room to hope, the war with the 
“ Gauls might, without hazard, be deferred till 
“ another time. That with the afilftance of the 
“ gods, the Roman People fliould find a proper 
“ occafion to avenge themfelves for the fraud and 
u artifice of thofe barbarians. But that the objeCt 
“ which ought to employ their attention at pre- 
“ fent, was the war with the Carthaginians, and 
“ the forces, which they fhould be in a condition 
u to bring into the field againft them.’* 

He began himfelf to give an account of the 
number of the horfe and foot, as well citizens as 
tr^pnbat a ili es > that actually ierved in the Dictator’s army. 
are to Marceilus then gave the detail of his. Thofe, 
fervethis who knew what troops the Conful Varro had with 
Z ear ‘ ... him in Apulia, were afked concerning them. ' 

J^'^’And the refult of this kind of review was, that 

they 
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they fhould find it very difficult to form Confu- a. r. 53$* 
lar armies, capable of fupporting fo important a Dt ' * al ' 
war. For this reafon, whatever caufe there was 
to be irritated againft the Gauls, it was refolved to. 
abandon that enterprize for the prefent. The Dic¬ 
tator’s army was given to the Conful. The fol- 
diers of Marcellus’s army, who had fled at Cannae, 
were ordered to go to Sicily, and to ferve there as 
long as the war fhould continue in Italy. It was 
alfo judged proper to tranfport thither fuch of the 
troops of the Diftator’s legions, upon whofe va¬ 
lour they could leaft rely, without fixing them any 
time, but that affigned by the laws for the number 
of campaigns, every citizen was obliged to ferve. 

The two legions that had remained this year in the 
city to guard it, were decreed to the Conful, that 
fhould be elefted to fucceed L. Poftumius. And 
orders were given for two legions to return imme¬ 
diately from Sicily, out of which the Conful, to 
whom thofe of the city Ihould fall, Ihould take 
what number of foldiers he fhould have occafion 
for. The Conful Varro was continued in com¬ 
mand for one year, without leflening the number 
of the troops he had under him in Apulia, for the 
defence of that country. 

Whilft thefe things paffed in Italy, the war was Affairs of 
carried on in Spain with no Iefs vigour. The Ro- s P ain 
mans had always had the advantage hitherto in that l ”/ t fa° ur 
province. The two Scipios had divided their Cartba- 
•forces, fo that Cneus commanded the land-army, 
whilft Publius kept the fea with his fleet. Afdru- 
bal, who commanded the Carthaginians, not being 2 27 ’ 
in a condition to refill the Romans upon either ele¬ 
ment, placed his whole fecurity in the diftance he 
fet between him and the enemy. It was not till 
after he had ufed abundance of entreaties, and 
pade many in fiances, that four thoufand foot and 

five hundred horfe were fent him to recruit his 

army. 
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A R. smarmy. With this aid, he marched and incamped 

'near the Romans, believing himfelf in a condition 
to make head againft them by land : and at the 
feme time he ordered his fleet, after having fup- 
plied it with all that it wanted, to defend the 
iflands and fea-coafts in the dependance of the 
Carthaginians. 

At the fame time that he ufed his utmoft endea¬ 
vours to reinftate the affairs of the Carthaginians 
in Spain, he had the mortification to receive ad¬ 
vice, that the Captains, who commanded his 
fliips, had deferted. After the great reproaches 
he had mace them for having abandoned the fleet 
near the Iberus in a cowardly manner, they hac} 
adhered but faintly to Afdrubai, and the interefts 
of the Carthaginians. They firft declared for the 
Romans, and then brought over feveral cities in 
the country cf the * Tarteflii, and even took one 
by force. This revolt obliged Afdrubal to re¬ 
move from the Romans, in order to carry the war 
that way. The rebels had at firft confiderable ad¬ 
vantages over the Carthaginians, fo that Afdrubal 
was afraid to keep the field : but thofe fucceffes 
became fatal to them. Obferving no longer ei¬ 
ther order or difcipline, they difperfed on all fides 
without any precaution. Afdrubal well knew how 
to take his advantage of their negligence. He fejl 
upon them when they lead expe&ed him, put them 
to the rout, and entirely defeated them. This 
victory obliged the whole nation to fubmit to him 
the next day. 

JfirtAal Things were in this date, when Afdrubal re- 
receives ceived orders to march immediately into Italy. 
orders to ^he re p 0rt 0 f this fpreading in Spain, entirely 

^changed the face of affairs. Afdrubal perceived it 
Liv!ssii. well. He wrote to the Senate of Carthage, tp 

•*«7 
~ t • 

* Thefe people were horde nrs upon the Iberus near Air agon, 

inform 
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inform them of the bad effeft, which the report ss|‘ 
of his departure had already produced throughout * ‘ 

the whole country. He told them, u that if he 
“ quitted the province, he Ihould no fooner have 
“ paffed the Iberus, than it would declare* en- 
“ tirely for the Romans. That befides his not 
“ having either General or troops to leave in his 
cc place, thole who commanded the Roman ar- 
“ mies, were Captains of fuch abilities in war* 

“ that it would be highly difficult to make head 
“ againft them even with equal forces. That 
<c therefore, if they were defirous to preferve 
“ Spain, they fhouid fend him a fucceflor at the 
“ head of a confiderable army: that however 
“ fuccefsful fuch new General might be, it could 
“ not be without difficulty, and that he would 

“ find employment enough in his command.” 

Thefe letters at firft made lome impreffion upon 
the Senators of Carthage : but as they were, pre¬ 
ferably to all things, bent upon fupporting them- 
felves in Italy, they did not change their refolu- 
tion in refpect to Afdrubal and his troops. They Him to 
made Himilco fet out with a good army and a arrives in 
ftrong fleet, to preferve and defend Spain both by^* 7 ^- 
fea and land. Affoon as that General arrived,^ r y*/v 
having provided for the fafety of his troops and place. 
fleet, he marched to join Afdrubal with a body ^ 1V - xx **k 
of cavalry with all poflible expedition. When he 28 ’ 
had informed him of the decrees of the Senate, 
and had been told in his turn in what manner the 
war was to be made in Spain, he returned to his 
camp, placing his whole fafety in expedition, and 
continually quitting the places through which he 
paffed, before the inhabitants could take any 
meafures for flopping him. As to Afdrubal, be¬ 
fore he quitted the province, he raifed money from 
all the States, that continued in fubjedtion to the 
Carthaginians, forefeeing, that he fhouid have 

great 
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great occafion for it in the march he was going tcJ 
undertake *, after which he moved towards the 
banks of the Iberus. 

The two Roman Generals were no fooner ap¬ 
prized of the orders Afdrubal had received* than 
they renounced all other defigns* and joined their 
forces to oppofe his departure. They rightly per¬ 
ceived, that if that General, with the army he 
had in Spain, fliould actually enter Italy, where 
it was aJready highly difficult to refill Hannibal 
alone, the joining of the tsvo brothers would in¬ 
fallibly be followed by the ruin of Rome. They 
therefore united their forces upon the banks of 
. the Iberus, and having paffed that river, they 
marched againft Afdrubal. For fome days the 
two armies continued incamped at five miles from 
each other, contenting themfelves with Ikirmilh- 
ing, whilft neither feemed to think of a general 
aftion. At length on the fame day, and almoft at 
the fame moment, the Generals on both fides, as 


if by concert, gave the fignal of battle, and came 
down into the plain with all their forces. The 
Romans were drawn up in three lines as ufual, 
which were the Hafiati , the Principcs , and the 
Triarii . The cavalry formed the two wings. 
Part of the light-armed foldiers were placed a- 
mongft thofe in the front rank, the reft were in the 
rear of the army. Afdrubal polled the Spaniards 
in the main body, with the Carthaginians on their 
right, and the Africans with the auxiliary trobps 
on their left. As to the cavalry he placed that of 
the Numidians on the right wing in a line with 
the Carthaginian infantry, and the reft in a line 

with the Africans. He did not place all the Nu¬ 
midians on the right, but only thofe, who led 
two horfes at once, and were accuftomed, in the 


heat of the a&ion, to leap completely armed from 
that which was tired and harrafled upon the other 

that 
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that was,frefli: fo great were both the agility of^ 
the riders, and the docility of the horfes in adapt¬ 
ing themfelves to all their morions. 

The Generals on both Tides having drawn up 
their armies in the order I have juft faid, had dif¬ 
ferent motives for hoping, that were almoft equally 
founded. Their troops were equal enough as to 
their number: but on the fide of the foldiers, the 
ientiments and courage were highly different* 
For, though the Romans were making war far 
from their own country, their Generals had not 
omitted to perfuade them, that they fought for 
Italy, and the city of Rome itfelf, in preventing 
the two brothers and their armies from joining* 
For which reafon, conceiving, that their return 
to their wives and children depended upon the 
iuccefs of this battle, they were determined to con¬ 
quer, or to die; The other army was compofed 
of people, who had neither the fame ardor, nor 
the fame refolution, becaufe they had not the fame 
interefts. Moft of the foldiers were Spaniards* 
that chofe rather to be defeated in Spain, than to 
conquer there, in order to be dragged into Italy* 
Accordingly, thofe who were in the main body 
gave way on the firft charge, and almoft before 
one dart had been thrown at them: and after¬ 
wards feeing the Romans come on with abundance 
of vigour, they openly took to flight. The two 
other bodies of infamry did not fight with thelefs 
courage on this account. The Carthaginians on 
one fide, and the Africans on the other, charged 
the enemy with great ardor, whom they kepc in 
a manner inclofed. But affoon as the infantry of 
the Romans was entirely advanced into the mid¬ 
dle in purfuing the main body that fled, it was 
in a condition to open its way through the two 
bodies of the enemy’s foot that attacked it in flank 
on the right and left. Though it had two attacks 
Vol. V. K to 
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^e* *i -' t0 at once 5 lt was viftorious in both. For 

" after having defeated and put to flight the centre, 

it was fuperior both in valour and number to thofe 
that remained. There was abundance of blood 
Jhed in this latter part of the battle; and if the 
Spaniards had not fled in the beginning of the 
aftion, very few of fo great an army had efcaped. 
The cavalry did not charge at all. For, afloon as 
the Moors and Numidians faw victory declare for 
the enemy by the defeat of the main-body, they 
fled, and driving the elephants before them, left 
the two bodies of the infantry uncovered. Af- 
drubal, on his fide, having fuftained the battle to 
the laft, efcaped from the midft of the (laughter 
with a fmail number of foldiers. The Romans 
feized and plundered his camp. 

The fuccefs of this battle confirmed fuch of the 
Spaniards in the party of the Romans, as wavered 
before between them and the Carthaginians: in- 
ftead of which Afdrubal had loft all hopes, not 
only of going with his army to Italy, but even of 
continuing in Spain with any fafety. This good 
fuccefs, which the letters of the Scipios made 
known at Rome, occafioned great joy, not only 
becaufe Afdrubal had been defeated in Spain, but 
becaufe he had been prevented from coming to 
Italy. 

In the events I have been relating, we fee how 
careful Providence is to temper and ballance good 
and bad fuccefles, in order to keep mankind in a 
wife (b) mean, equally diftant from two extremes, by 
infpiring them with fentiments either of fear in the 
mod finding profperity, or of hope in the greateft 
adverfity. 

{£) Sperat infeftis, metult fecundis 

Aiieram fortem bene prsparatum Pe&us. Herat » 


SECT- 
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SECT. nr. 

Double tax laid on the people at Rome. Diftribution 
of the armies. Marcellas is defied Conful. De- 
fefi in his elefiion. Fabius Maximus fubftitu - 

ted to him. New difpofttion of the armies. The 
Carthaginians fend troops into Sardinia. The 
Confuls and other Generals repair to their refpefiive 
provinces . Philip fends Ambajfadors to Hannibal. 
Stratagem of Xenophanes , Chief of the embajfy. 

Alliance made between Philip and Hannibal. Xe¬ 
nophaneswith the reft of the Ambajfadors y is ta¬ 
ken by the Romans , and feni to Rome. State of 
Sardinia. Enterprize of the Campanians againfl 
Cuma fruftrated by Sempronius. He alfo defends 
Cumagainfl Hannibal. Vigfdance and prudence 
of that Conful. The Ambajfadors of Philip and 
Hannibal brought to Rome. Meafurcs taken by 
the Romans againfl Philip. That Prince fends 
new Ambajfadors to Hannibal. Difcord at Nola 
between the Senate and people. Sardinia revolts . 

It is entirely fubjefied by Manlius after a great vi- 
fioiy. Marcellus ravages the lands of Hannibals 
allies, who implore his aid. The army of Hanni¬ 
bal is beaten before Nola by NIarcellus. Single 
combat between Jubellius and Claudius . State of 
affairs in Spain. Private perfons fupply the Com¬ 
monwealth with money. The Carthaginians beaten 
twice together in Spain by the Scipios. 

W HILST the affairs of Spain went very a. r. 53 6 , 

ill on the fide of the Carthaginians, Hanni- AAt,c,zl6 * 
bal laboured with indefatigable application to fuf- 
tain and advance thofe of Italy. Petellia was ta¬ 
ken by the Carthaginians: Croto and Locris by 
the Bruttii. Rhegium was the only city of that 
canton, that continued faithful to the Romans. 

Sicily alfo, at the inftigation of Gelo, Hiero’s el- 

K 2 deft 
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Ant.c ^16* ^ on ’ inclined to the Carthaginians. Gelo’s 

death deferred the effedt of this difpofition for 
fome time, as we fhall fhew in the fequel. 

The three fons of M. iEmilius Lepidus cele¬ 
brate funeral games in honour of their father, and 
give combats of gladiators: I have fpoke of thefe 
combats in the preceding volume. The great Ro¬ 
man games were alfo celebrated. 

The fourth year of the war with Hannibal, the 
Conful Ti. Sempronius Gracchus entered upon of¬ 
fice on the Ides of March (the 15th) as well as the 
Praetors. The People were defirous that M.Mar- 
cellus fhould continue to command in quality of 
Pro-coniu!, be'caufe fince the battle of Cannae, he 
was the only General, that had fought Hannibal 
in Italy with advantage. 


A. R. 537* 

Azt.C. 215. 


Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 


^he ^ da y the Senate aflcmbled in the Capi- 
tZpopL t0 ' t0 deliberate upon the affairs of the Common¬ 
er t Rome, wealth, they decreed, that this year the citizens 
L.v. xxiii. (hould pay double the ufual tax, and that out of 
31 ' half the total amount, which fhould be levied im¬ 
mediately, the foldiers fhould be paid the arrears 
a&ually due to them for their fervice. Thofe who 
were at the battle of Cannse, were excluded from 
this payment. 

D: :ribu - As to the armies, the Conful Ti. Sempronius, 
turn of the i n con f e q UenQj 0 f what h a( j 5 een regulated in the 

fame affembly, ordered the two legions of the city 
to rendezvous at Cales, from whence they were to 
march to the camp of Claudius Marcellus beyond 
Sueffula. The Praetor, Appius Claudius Pulcher, 
had orders to take the troops of that diftridb, 
which were principally the remains of the army 
of Cannse, in order to tranfport them to Sicily, 
and fend back thofe to Rome that were in that 

province. 
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province. M. Claudius Marcellus went to take AtR -537. 
the two legions of the city at Cales, whither they n ’ * 215 ’ 
had been commanded to repair, in order to march 
them into the camp, called the Claudian camp, 
from his name. Appius Claudius ordered T. Me- 
tilius Croto, his Lieutenant, to put himfelf at the 

head of the old troops, and to carry them to Si¬ 
cily. 

At firft every body expe&ed with impatience, Manelius 
that the Conful would appoint an affembly for the " seated 
nomination of his collegue. But many having ob- - tn 
ferved, that Marcellus had been removed as if hheUaion. 
with defign, for whom that dignity was intended Liv. xxiii. 
preferably to all others, as a reward of the glori- 3 1 * 
ous aftions, which he had done during his Praetor- 
fhip, a great murmur arofe in the Senate. There 
was reafon to fufpeft, that there was artifice in the 
conduft that had been obferved in refpedt to Mar- 
celius. He was a Plebeian j as the Conful was 


alfo. It is probable enough, that the Patricians 
were for preventing both Confulfhips from being 
filled by Plebeians; which had hitherto been with¬ 
out example. However this conjedlure were, 
which the fequel will appear to verify, the Con¬ 
ful, whofe being a Plebeian himfelf, nuift exempt 
him from all fufpicion of having entered into this 
combination, and who had it in his power to fru- 
ftrate it, replied to thofe who complained: No¬ 
thing has been done , Fathers , but for the good of the 
Commonwealth. It was proper , that Marcellus 
Jhould go to Campania to change the armies tbere> 
and that the affembly jhould not be appointed till af¬ 
ter he had executed his commiffton , and was returned 
to Rome \ in order that you may have fuck a Conful , 
as the prefent conjunctures require , and you your/elves 
approve. Accordingly nothing more was faid of 
aflemblies till the return of Tvlarcelius. A Soon as 


that happened, one was held, and he was ele&ed 

K 3 Conful 
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; Cental unanimously, and immediately entered up- 
^ on office. But as a clap of thunder was heard 
that moment, and his election was declared defec- 
^ Fabius tjve by the Augurs, he abdicated, and Q^Fabi- 
h^ximui us f v j ax .; rnus was fuSftituted in his place, who was 

is iubftitu- i 7 

ted to bim. then Conful for the third time. 


This declaration of the Augurs upon the pre¬ 
tended defect in the election of a fecond Plebeian 
Conful, may with reafon be fufpected. A great 
many years will pals before this firft example of 
two Plebeian Confuls will be followed by a fecond. 


Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

Q. Fad ius Maximus. III. 





f.ritvtr.v 
cf tc* ar- 



The Confuls made a new diftribution of the 
troops different from the former plan. Fabius 
had for him the army, which M. Junius had com¬ 
manded during his Diclacorfhip: and his collegue 
Sempronius twenty five thoufand allies, to which 
were added the Haves, who had voluntarily enga¬ 
ged to carry arms to the number of eight thou¬ 
fand. The Praetor Valerius had the legions, which 
were returned from Sicily. Marcellus, as Pro- 
conful, was left at the head of thofe, who were to 
cover Nola beyond Sueffula. The Prastors, to 
whofe lot Sicily and Sardinia had fallen, fet out 
for their provinces. 

Whilft this paffed, when Mago, Hannibal’s 
brother, was upon the point of letting out from 
Carthage, in order to carry to Italy twelve thou¬ 
fand foot, fifteen hundred horfe, twenty elephants, 
and a thoufand talents of Giver (an hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds) with a convoy of fixty gal- 
levs, news came that the Carthaginians had been 
defeated in Spain, and that all the Hates of that 
province were gone over to the Romans. This 
news made Carthage change the defign of fending 

Mago 
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Mago to Italy ; becaufe fupplies feemed more ne-*^. 537* 
ceffary in Spain. At the fame time alfo another * ,2I5 ‘ 
event happened, which made them ftill more un¬ 
mindful of Hannibal: this was an occafion that 
offered of recovering Sardinia. They were in- The Car ' 
formed, “ that the Romans had but few troops tl [*$*™* 
“ in that ifland * that they had fent a new Pr ‘X-fatoSarJi- 
“ tor, of no experience, in the room of Aulus ma. 
cc Cornelius, who had long governed the pro- ^ iv * xxili * 
“ vince, and who knew it perfeftly well. That 32 * 

“ befides the Sardinians were weary of the Ro- 
“ man government, which the year before had 
u treated them with exceeding rigour, in obliging 
“ them to furnifh money and corn beyond their 
6C power. That they wanted only a leader to re- 
“ volt. 5 ’ Thefe complaints were carried to Car¬ 
thage by deputies, who fecretly fent thither the 
principal perfons of the nation, and efpecially 
Hampficoras, the moft confiderable of them all 
by his credit and riches. The news from Spain 
and Sardinia, which came at the fame time, ha¬ 
ving excited both hope and fear, they fent Mago 
to Spain with his (hips and tFoops, and chofe Af- 
drubal, firnamed the Bald, for the expedition of 
Sardinia, with forces very near equal to thofe com¬ 
manded by Mago. Hannibal .in the mean time, 
who on his fide had the moft preffing occafion for 
aid, and who faw his forces decreale every day, 
muft have been in great uneafinefs and perplexity. 

The Roman Confuls, on their fide, had no foon-77^ Con- 
er finilhed the affairs which kept them in the city,/«/j and 0- 

than they prepared to fet out for the army. Sem - ther Gene ^ 
pronius ordered the troops he was to command to™,^?*£ 
repair to Sinueffa by a day affigned them. Q^/peShe 
Fabius alfo fet out, in order to put himfelf at th z provinces. 
head of his army, after having commanded the 
inhabitants of the country, according to the per- 
miffion he had obtained for that purpofe from the 

K 4 Senate, 
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537 -Senate, to carry all their grain into the fortified 
’cities before the fir ft of June; declaring, that as 
to thofe, who fhould not have obeyed, he would 
ravage their lands, fell their flaves by audion, and 
burn their houfes. The very Prastors who had 
been created for the adminiftration of juftice, were 
not exempted from the fundions of war. Valeri¬ 
us was fent into Apulia, to receive the army from 
Varro, and to make it go to Sicily under the com¬ 
mand of fome Lieutenant-general; whilft he put 
himfeif at the head of the legions that returned 
from Sicily, and employed them for the defence 
of the fea-coafts between Brundufium and Taren- 
tum, with the afiiftance of a fleet of twenty-five 
Ihips, of which the command was alfo given him. 
Ch Fulvius, Prator of the city, with a like num¬ 
ber of Ihips, was appointed to guard the coafts 
adjacent to Rome. Varro, who was continued in 
command, but only in employments of little im¬ 
portance, and remote from the enemy, had orders 
to levy troops in the territory of Picenum, and to 
ad for the fafety of that country. T. Otacilius 
CrafTus had no fooner confecrated the Temple of 
Prudence, than he was fent into Sicily to command 
the Beet in the ports or upon the coafts of that 
iQand. 


Philip All the Kings and nations had their eyes upon 

f amous quarrel, that had armed the two moft 

toBanni- P ower f u l people of the earth. Philip, King of 
hal. Macedonia, interefted himfeif particularly, being 
Liv. xx-iii. a nearer neighbour than any of the reft to Italy, 

from which he was feparated only by the * Ionian 
fea. Affoon as he was informed, that Hannibal 


had patTed the Alps, he was rejoiced to fee two 
fuch powerful Republicks at blows with each 
other: and as long as their ftrength Teemed equal, 


* Part of the Mediterranean between Greece and Sicily . 
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he did not know for which of the two to wilh that A - R * 537- 
viftory might declare. But, when he was inform-^’ C,2,IS ‘ 
ed, that Hannibal had defeated the Romans in 
three battles, which he had fought with them ah 
moft upon the neck of each other, he was no lon¬ 
ger in fufpence about determining for the fide of 
the vidtor. Advices that he received foon after, Polyb. v. 
confirmed him in that refolution. Whilft he was439* 
prefent at the celebration of the Nerraan games 
at Argos, a courier arrived from Macedonia, with 
the news, that the Romans had loft a great battle. 

This was evidently that of Cannae. He imparted 
this only to Demetrius of Pharos, who, as we 
have faid, had taken refuge with that Prince, af¬ 
ter the Romans had reduced him to quit Illyri- 
cum. Demetrius took the advantage of this occa- 
fion to animate him for a war with the Romans, 
to which, faid he, the Gods themfelves feemed to 
invite him, fo favourable was the prefent con¬ 
juncture. He reprefented to him, that in the 
prefent condition of Rome, which had neither aid 
nor hope, he might, by joining his numerous for¬ 
ces with thofe of Hannibal, affure himfeif of the 
conquefl of Italy 5 after which it would be eafy 
for him to make himfeif monarch of the univerfe; 
a noble ambition, that became no one better than 

himfeif. 

A young King, fuccefsful till then in his under¬ 
takings, bold, enterprizing, and befides of a fa¬ 
mily that had always flattered themfelves with one 
day attaining univerfal erqpire, could not but be 
inchanted with fuch difcourle. He therefore from 


thenceforth meditated nothing but giving peace to 
Greece, where he was actually at war with the JE- 
tolians, in order that he might turn his whole 

thoughts, and all his forces, on the fide of Italy. 

We have given the detail of this negociation elfe- voivill 
where ? and have repeated, after Polybius, the wifeBookxvii. 

reflections 
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a. R. 537 - reflexions of a deputy from Naupactus, who repre- 
Azx£ * c ‘ 213 * fenced both to Philip and the Greeks, of what 

importance it was to unite, if they defired not to 
be crufhed, either by the Romans or Carthagini¬ 
ans, that is, by that of the two people, which 
fhould be viftorious in the war they were then 
making upon each other. But we muft not omit 
obferving here, that from that moment all Greece 
(and foon after Afia) had their eyes fixed folely 
upon the Weft, at firft either upon Rome or Car¬ 
thage, and afterwards upon Rome only, as if the 
States and Kings of the Eaft and South had from 
that time forefeen, that it was from the Weft they 

were to receive mafters. 

Philip, after having made peace, returned into 
Macedonia, where Demetrius continued his warm 
follicitations, fpeaking of nothing but the grand 
project, with which he had fo fuccefsfully began 
to infpire him. And the Prince’s thoughts turned 
upon nothing elfe night and day, fo that his con¬ 
vention, and even dreams, were folely engroffed 
by the war with the Romans. Polybius obferves, 
that it was not out of friendfhip for the King, that 
Demetrius was fo warm and tenacious in giving 
him this advice, but out of hatred for the Roman 
Commonwealth, and becaufe there was no other 
means for him to re-inftate himftlf in the ifland of 
Pharos. It is ufual for flatterers to cover their 
ielf-interefted views under the mafk of warm and 
paffionate zeal; as it is for Princes to abandon 
themfelves blindly to counfels, that flatter and gra¬ 
tify their paffions. 

Philip, after the battle of Cannse, put what he 
had relolved the year before in execution, and fent 
Ambafladors to Hannibal, to congratulate him 
upon his victories, and to make an alliance with 
him. Thole Ambafladors took great care to Ihun 
the ports of Brundufium and Tarentum, knowing 

they 
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they were guarded by the (hips and troops of the A * R * 537- 
Romans. They therefore landed near.the temple ^ lt ‘ C * sis * 
of Juno at the * promontory* which gave the-name 
of Lacinian to that Goddeis. From thence, crof- 


fing Apulia in. their way to Capua, they fell di¬ 
rectly into the middle of the Roman troops, that 
guarded the country, and were carried before the 
Praetor Valerius, who was then encamped at ;Lu- 
ceria. Xenophanes, chief Qf the embaffy, wasc /r? ^ em 
not at all confounded. He told 'Valerius, boldly, 0 /Xeni- 
that he came from King Philip to demand the/^w, 
amity and alliance of the Romans. That he W 2 & chie f Q f tht 
charged with orders from his matter for the Con- 
ful, Senate, and People of Rome, and that he 
defired to be conducted to them. Valerius, charm¬ 


ed with the advantageous offers of fo powerful a 
King, at a time when the Commonwealth was 
abandoned by its antient allies, received thefe Am- 
baffadors from an enemy as friends and guefb. He 
gave them guides, whom he commanded to carry 
them the fa left way, and very carefully to inform 
them which pofts were occupied by the Romans,, 
and which by the Carthaginians. Xenophanes 
paffed through the midft of the Roman troops in¬ 
to Campania; and from thence with the firll op¬ 
portunity of efcaping, repaired to Hannibal’s 
camp, and made an alliance with him in the name 
of Philip, of which the conditions were: “ Tha t Alliance 
“ the King of Macedonia fhould come to Italy 
u with as ftrong a fleet as he could fit out: (this 

u was fuppofed to be about two hundred Ihips) Hannibal, 

“ that he fhould ravage the coafts of Italy, and 
“ on his fide fhould make war with all his for- 


<{ ces, both by fea and land. That when they 
“ fhould be reduced into fubjeftion, Italy, with 
“ the city of Rome, and the whole fpoils, fhould 


remain 


* Lacinian promontory n£ar Croto in Calabria.. 
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remain-to Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
a, 5 *« That they ihould afterwards go in conjunftion 
tc into Greece, and make war upon fuch nations 
“ as Philip lhould direft, and that all the coun- 
“ tries, as well on the continent, as the iflands 
u that border upon Macedonia, (hould be annexed 
€t to the dominions of that Prince/ 5 

Livy repeats only the little I have cited of this 
treaty. Polybius has preferved the whole, of 
which I think it incumbent on me not to deprive 
the reader. Thefe fragments, which fhew antient 
cuftoms, efpecially in a point of fuch importance 
as that of treaties, mud fecm valuable, and excite 
our curiofity. 

Polyb. vii. Treaty of alliance, made by oat 1 between Hanni - 
502—505 fai ifo General, Mago, My real, Barmocar, and all 

the Senators of Carthage , then with him ( Hannibal) 
and all the Carthaginians , that firve under him on 
the one fide ; and on the other bet ween Xenophanes 
the Athenian , the fon of Cleomachus, fent to us as 
Ambaffador for King Philip, the Jon of Demetrius , 
as well in his name , as in the name of the Macedo¬ 
nians , and of the allies of his crown. 

In the prefence of Jupiter, and Juno, and Apollo 
in the prefence of the tutelar divinity of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and of Hercules, and of Mans \ in the 
prefence of Mars , of Triton and Neptune ; in the 
prefence of the gods , that accompany our expedition , 
and of the fun, and of the moon , and of the earth 
in the prefence of the rivers , of the fields , and of the 
waters ; in the prefence of all the gods , that Car¬ 
thage acknowledges for its mafiers ; in the prefence of 
all the gods that are the mafiers of Macedonia, and 
of all the reft of Greece ; in the prefence of all the 
gods, that prejide at this Treaty : Hannibal the 
General, and all the Senators of Carthage that are 
with him , and all the foldiers of his army, have 
[aid: 


With . 
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With your good pleafure and ours, there Jhall be a ^537* 
treaty of amity and alliance between you and us as 
friends , allies, and brothers, on condition, that King 
Philip andjhe Macedonians, and all the allies they 
have among ft the other Greeks, Jhall preferve and 
defend the Carthaginian Lords, and Hannibal their 
General, and the foldiers under his command, and the 
governors of the provinces dependant upon Carthage, 
and the inhabitants of Utica, and all the cities and 
nations in fubjeftion to the Carthaginians, and all 
the foldiers and allies, and both the cities and nations, 
which have joined us in Italy, Gaul, Liguria, and 
whofoever, in that region, Jhall enter into amity and 
alliance with us. In like manner the Carthaginian 
armies, and the inhabitants of Utica, and all the ci¬ 
ties and nations in fubjettion to Carthage, and the 
foldiers and allies, and all the cities and nations, with 
which .we have amity and alliance in Italy, in Gaul, 
in Liguria, and with which we may contrail amity 
and alliance in this region, Jhall preferve and defend 
King Philip, and the Macedonians, and all their al¬ 
lies amongft the other Greeks . We do not feek to fur- 
prize each other: we lay no fnares for each other . 

We, the Macedonians, declare ourjelves from our 
hearts with affettion, without fraud, without defign 
of deceiving, enemies to all thofe who Jhall be fucb to 
the Carthaginians, except the cities, ports, and Kings, 
with whom we are engaged by treaties of peace and 
alliance. And we, the Carthaginians, alfo declare 
ourfelves enemies to all thofe, who Jhall be fuch to 
King Philip, except the Kings, cities, and nations, 
with whom we are engaged by treaties of peace and 
alliance. Ton, the Macedonians, Jhall enter into the 
war which we have with the Romans, till it Jhall 
pleafe the gods to give good fuccejs to cur arms and 
yours . You Jhall ajfift us with all that Jhall be ne - 
ceffary, according as Jhall be agreed in that refpell; 

If the gods do not give us the viBory in the war a- 
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gainft the Romans and tbeir allies, and we fhould 
treat of peace with them, we fhall treat of it in fuch 
a manner , that you may be included in the treaty, and 
on conditions that they fhall not be allowed to declare 
war againft you-, that they fhall yiot be mafters of the 
Corcyrcans, nor of the Apollionates , nor of the Epi - 
damnum s, nor of Pharos , nor of Dima Him, nor of 
the Parihini, nor of Atintania \ and that they fhall 
rftore to Demetrius of Pharos his relations whom 
they detain in their dominions. If the Romans declare 
war againft you, or a gain ft us, we then will aftift 
each other according to the neceftity of the occafion. 
We will alt in the fame manner, in cafe any other 
fhall make war againft us, except in ref pelt to the 
Kings, cities, and nations, to whom we fhall be 
friends and allies . If we fhall judge it proper to add 
a'ny thing to, or retrench any thing from, this treaty, 
we will not do it without the confeiit of both parties . 

This treaty is an authentick proof of the 
common opinion that prevailed amongft all na¬ 
tions, that the good and bad fucceffes of war, 
and in general all the events of life, depend abfo- 
luteiy upon the Divinity, and that there is a Provi¬ 
dence, that regulates and difpofes all things. 

The words in the prefence, repeated fo often in 
fo few lines, {hews how much the Pagans them- 
felves were convinced that God is actually prefent 
in the ceremony of making treaties, that he hears 
ali the articles of them, and that he referves to 
himfeir the Puniftimenc of thofe who dare to vio¬ 
late any of them, and infulc his facred name, that 
has been invoked to them. 

In what aftonifcment fhouid we be, if our Am- 
baffadors fiiould think fit to ufe in treaties the in¬ 
vocation of faints as often as the Pagans did that 
cf their gods, of whatever rank they were, for 
they had different kinds of them ? 


Such 
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Such were very near the conditions of the treaty A - R - 537* 
made between Hannibal and the Ambaffadors of n " a * 5 ' 
Philip. Hannibal fent Gifgo, Boftar, and Ma -Xtnopha- 
go, with them to confirm the alliance with 
King in perfon. They all repaired together to the ^ 1 / 1 - 
fame temple of Juno Lacinia, where the fiiip of^«; is 
the Macedonians was concealed in the road. They taken by 

embarked there: and were out at fea, when they 
were perceived by the Roman fliips that guarded j £nt i 0 
the coafts of Calabria. P. Valerius detached fome Rome. 


light veffels, with orders to purfue the fhip, that 
had been feen, and to bring it in. The Ambaf¬ 
fadors at firft did their utmoft to efcape. But 
feeing that their purfuers were upon the point of 
coming up with them, they furrendred themfelves 
of their own accord to the Romans. When they 
were brought to Valerius, he afked them who they 
were, from whence they came, and whither they 
were going. Xenophanes, whofe firft lie had fuc- 
ceeded fo well, replied at firft, “ that King 
“ Philip had fent him as Ambaffador to the Ro- 
“ mans: but that it had been impofiible for him 
“ to crofs Campania, which he had found full of 
u the enemy’s troops. 3 * The Carthaginian habits 
having made the Roman General ful'peft Hanni¬ 
bal’s Ambaffadors, he interrogated them, and their 
anfwer fully aifcovered them. Having intimidated 
them by the terror of puniihment, he obliged 
them to deliver the letters to him which Hannibal 


had wrote to Philip, and the treaty which had 
been concluded between that Prince and the Car- 


thaginans. When Valerius was informed, of all 
that he defired to know, he judged, that the beft 
he could do was, as foon as poffible, to fend the 
prifoners he had taken, and all the ptrfons in their 
train, to the Senate at Rome, or to the Confuls 


wherefoever they ftiould be. For this purpofe he 
chole five of the lighted gallies, which he made 

fet 
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537- fet out under the command of *L. Valerius Antias, 

Aut, L. Z-l 5. # 9 

to whom he gave orders to feparate the deputies, 
by putting them in different (hips, fo that they 
might have no communication with any body, nor 
even with one another. 

When we unite all the misfortunes, that hap¬ 
pened to the Romans in the courfe of one and the 
fame year, in one point of view: fifty thoufand 
men killed at Cannae with the flower of their Ge¬ 
nerals and Senators; foon after another army en¬ 
tirely deftroyed with the Conful in Gaul; the al- 
moft general defection of the allies *, the orders fent 
to Afdrubal to march with his whole army to 
Italy, and to Mago, another of Hannibal’s bro¬ 
thers, to carry thither twelve thoufand foot, fifteen 
hundred horfe, and twenty elephants: add to this 
the new r treaty of Philip upon the point of fending 
a fleet of two hundred fail againft them, and to 
attack them with all his forces by fea and land: I 
repeat it, when we unite all thefe circumftances, 

which might, and even, morally fpeaking, muft 
have concurred together, fo wifely were the mea- 
fures concerted, does not the ruin of Rome feem 
abfolutely inevitable, and can we believe but that 
her end is juft at hand ? But, if this be fo, what 
becomes of the clear and evident prediftion of her 
future greatnefi laid down in the Scriptures ? Is it 
difficult for the Almighty to difpel all thefe dan¬ 
gers, and to make them entirely vanilh ? And 
this is what happens. The moment Afdrubal is 
upon the point of fetting out, a battle judicioufly 
fought and gained by the Scipios, (tops him fhort. 
The news of this blow carried to Carthage, pre¬ 
vents Mago’s voyage. The taking of Philip’s 
Ambaffadors difconcerts all the defigns of that new 
enemy. We (ball fee, that Rome, in the midft of 
all thefe ftorms, retains a tranquillity and conftan- 
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Cy, that have fomething prodigious in them, f - R * 53? : 
But let Us go on with the hiftory. - ! ‘ v5 ' 

On the Report made .by Mammula, that was State of 
returned from his government of Sardinia, qf the ^ a . r f inia :. 
ftate of that province, of the ficknefs of xxul * 

cius his fucceflbrj of the difpofitiori of the inhabi¬ 
tants to a general revolt^ arid, of the rUmour of an 
approaching irruption of the Carthaginians,. the 
Senators Ordered Q. Fuivius FlaccUs to levy five 
thoufand foot, and four hundred horfe* and to 
make that legion fet out immediately for Sardinia, 
under fuch a General as he fhould think fit to chufe, 

. . 1 • * 

to command it and the other troops already in the 
province, till Q^Mucius’s health fhould bere-efta- 
blifhed. This commiffion was given to T. Man¬ 
lius Torquatus, who had been twice Coriful and 
Cenfor; and had fubjefted the Sardinians in his 
firft ConfuUhip. Almoft at the fame time, the 
fleet which the Carthaginians fent under the com¬ 
mand of Afdrubal the Baid, having met with a 
dreadful ftorm, was driven on (hore at the iflands 
Baleares. All tlie crews had fuffered exceedingly* 
and the bodies of the iliips had been fo violently 
fhattered, that they were obliged to draw them oq 
fhore, and tQ employ a very confiderable length 

of time in refitting them.. , . i 

To return,to Italy,- as the battle of Cannae hacj Enterprize 

much reduced the ftrength of the Roman's, ^ 

the voluptuoufnefs of Capua had foftened the xjou- an Jg a i t! ji 
rage of the Carthaginians, the war was. carried on Cum* 

•fro longer with, the fame.vigour.'. TheCanipani;^/^^ 

an$ undertook to fubjeft the people of Cumx 
their yoke... They at firft employed follicitationSp Liv. xxiii. 
to induce them to, quit the party of the Romans. 35—37* 
-But not being able to fqcceed by that, method, 
they had recQurie to ftratagem, in order to fur r 
prize.them. They .invfted. the Senate of Cums to 
a facrifice,- which was to be made in the little city 
Vat.. V. L . of 
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a£c ii ^ ama > w ^ ere t ^ e Senate was to be prefent. The 
** ils people of Cuirae fufpefted fome treachery, how¬ 
ever they did not fail to accept the offer, with the 
view of making the Campanians fall into their own 
fnare. They immediately gave advice of what 
paffed to Sempronius, who at that time incamped 
near Litemum, and caufed him to be told, that 
not only the Senate, but the people and army of 
Capua, would be at the facrifice. The Conful 
ordered them to remove all their effects out of the 
country into the city, and to keep themfelves fhut 
up within the walls. As to him, the evening be¬ 
fore the facrifice, he began his march to approach 
Cumas, which was but three miles from Hama, 
The Campanians were already afiembled there in 
great numbers. The ceremony was to laft three 
days. It began in the evening, and ended before 
midnight. Sempronius believed this the time for 
attacking the Campanians. Accordingly he fet 
out about two hours before the fetting of the fun, 
and arriving at Hama, in great filence about mid¬ 
night, he entered at once through all the gates of 
the camp of the Campanians, which he found 
much neglefted, as happens with people, who, 
after having eat and drank plentifully, are very 

fleepy. Moft of them were killed, fome in their 
beds, where they were in a manner buried in deep; 
and the reft as they returned unarmed from the 
facrifice. The Campanians loft above two thou- 
land men in this nofturnal daughter, with their 
chief Marius Aldus. Thirty-four colours were 
taken. Sempronius did not lofe an hundred fol* 
diers, and remained mailer of the camp. 

After having plundered it, he retired haftily to 
Cum$, apprehending that Hannibal, who was in- 
camped upon the mountain Tifata above Capua, 
might come to attack him. Accordingly, on the 
firft rumour of this furprize, he fet out, and 

marched 
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marched with abundance of expedition towards A.R. 537- 
Hama, perfuading himfclf, that he fliould find the Ant4C,a15 ’ 
Romans ftill there, and that an army compofed 
chiefly of raw foldiers, and even flaves, blinded 
by their fuccefs, would amufe themfelves with 
taking the fpoils of the enemy, and with gather¬ 
ing the plunder. But, whatever diligence he had 
ufed, he found no enemies at Hama, where he faw 
only the traces of the defeat of his allies, and the 
earth ftrewed with their dead bodies. 

The next day he befieged Sempronius in Cumae; 7 befam 
nor did this enterprize fucceed better. The be- 
fieged defended themfelves with intrepid valour* Q Um 
Seeing one of Hannibal’s towers placed againftw^ «- 
the walls, they fet it on fire, by the means of 
btmdance of torches, which they threw into it all tiannl * a ^ 
at once* This fire put the enemy into confufion. 

The Romans immediately fallied through two of 
the gates of the city at once, and repulfed the 
Carthaginians as far as their camp with fuch vigour, 
that Hannibal, and not the Conful, feemed that 
day to be befieged. About thirteen hundred 
Carthaginians were killed in this adtion; and 
fifty-nine were taken alive. Sempronius did not 
ftay, till the enemy had recovered themfelves from 
their confternation, to found the retreat, and draw 
off his troops into the city. The next day, Han¬ 
nibal flattering him lei f, that the Conful, flulhed 
with the advantage he had gained, would offer him 
battle in form, drew up his army between the 
camp and the city. But when he faw, that the 
enemy contented themfelves with defending their 
walls as ufual, without hazarding any thing rafhly, 
he returned into his camp of Tifata, with the 
mortification and confufion of having miffed his 
aim. 
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537 * The Conful Sempronius was a General of expe- 

VigiUct rience, vigilant, and attentive to every thing, and 
and pru- (hewed no lefs prudence than aftivity and valour. 

When, the deputies of Cumse applied to him, 
n ~ they found him, as I have faid, at Liternum. 
As he had no enemy aftually upon his hands, 
he there made his troops frequently perform 
exerrifes, in order that the new foldiers, moft of 
whom were (laves, that had lifted voluntarily, 
might learn to follow their colours, and know 
their ranks in battle. His principal care was to 
keep up a good underftanding amongft them. For 
this reafon, to prevent quarrels, u he ordered his 
“ Lieutenant and the Tribunes exprefsly to for- 
“ bid the foldiers to reproach any one with his 
“ former condition; and that all of them, old 
u foldiers and new, freemen and (laves, fliould 
“ confent to be treated in the fame manner. He 
“ reprefented to them, that they ought to think, 
“ (4) all thofe, to whom the Commonwealth 
16 had confided her arms and enfigns, were fuffi- 
“ ciently honourable. That the fame reafon, 
u which had obliged them to aft in this manner, 
“ required, that they (hould fupport what they had 
“ done.” The foldiers were no lefs careful to 
conform to thefe wife admonitions, than the offi¬ 
cers to give them ; and fo great a concord was 
foon feen to take place in this army, that the con¬ 
dition from which each was taken to be made a 
foldier, was in a manner entirely forgot. 

At the fame time, that Sempronius Gracchus 
made Hannibal raife the fiege of Cumse, another 
Sempronius, fumamed Longus, gained a battle 
in Lucania againft Hanno, in which he killed 

(a) Omnes fads honeftos arma fua fignaque Populus 
generofque ducerent, quibus Romanus eommififfet. Liv. 


him 
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him two thoufand men, with the lofs of only three a. r. 537. 
hundred, and took one and forty enfigns. M.Va- Ant,c,2 - S * 
lerius the Praetor retook three cities of the Hirpini, 
that had revolted from the Romans. 

Whilft thefe things paffed, the five galleys The Am - 
that carried to Rome the Ambaffadors of Philip J a ^ on 
and thofe of Hannibal, that had been taken pri 
foners, after having coafted almoft all Italy from nibal 
the Adriatic gulf to theTufcan fea, paffed almoft brought to 
oppofite to Cumae. Sempronius, who did not 
know whether thofe fhips belonged to the Com- * m ' 3 
monwealth or to the enemy, detached fome of his 
fleet after them, to know who they were. From 
the queftions and anfwers, that paffed on both 
fides, Valerius, who commanded the five gallies, 
learnt that one of the Confuls was at Cumae. He 
immediately entered the port of that city, and 
delivered the prifoners in his cuftody to Sempro¬ 
nius, with Hannibal’s letters to Philip. When 
the Conful had read them, he fealed them up again 
carefully, and fent them by land to the Senate, or¬ 
dering Valerius to continue his voyage by fea with 
his prifoners. The letters and prifoners arrived at 
Rome almoft at the fame time. When the affair 
had been enquired into, and the Ambaffadors, that 
were prifoners, interrogated, their anfwers agreeing 
with what was contained in the letters, the Sena¬ 
tors were in extreme anxiety to find, that at a 
time when they were fcarce able to make head a- 
gainft Hannibal, they were upon the point of 
having fo formidable an enemy as Philip upon 
their hands. But, far from fuffering themfelves to 
be difcouraged by fear, they immediately delibe¬ 
rated upon the means for carrying the war firft in¬ 
to Macedonia, in order to prevent that prince from 
attacking them in Italy. Where do we find the 
like refolution and greatnefs of foul ? 


L 3 


After 
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53r After having imprifoned the Ambaffadors, and 
' * *' fold thofe of their train by auftion, they decreed* 
that five and twenty new gallies fhould be fitted 
out, to join the twenty-five commanded by P.Va¬ 
lerius Flaccus. When they were in a condition 
to put to fea, they took with them the five that 

had brought the prifoners, and all together, to 

the number of thirty, fet fail from Oftia for Ta- 
rentum. P. Valerius had orders to embark the 
troops, which had formerly ferved under Varro, 
and which were then under the command of the 
Lieutenant General Apuftius in Tarentum; and 
with this fleet, compcfed of fifty fhips, not only to 
defend the coafts of Italy, but alfo to enquire into 
the motions, that might be made on the fide of 
Macedonia. He had orders alfo, in cafe Philip 
fhould feem to aft in conformity to what the 
treaty and letters, found upon his Ambaffadors, 
declared, and to the anfwers they had given, to 
give advice of it to M. Valerius, in order that the 
latter, leaving the command of his army to 
L. Apuftius, might take the fleet at Tarentum to 
carry it immediately to Macedonia, and keep 
Philip in his own dominions. The money which 
had been fent to Appius Claudius in Sicily to pay 
what had been borrowed of King Hiero, was ap¬ 
propriated to the fubfiftence of the fleet, and of the 
troops employed in the war of Macedonia. L. A- 
niftius caufed it to be carried to Tarentum. Hiero 
alfo fumiflied two hundred thoufand bufhels of 
wheat, and an hundred thoufand of barley. 

T hi lip Whilft the Romans were employed in thefe 

fcruhn£*v preparations, the Macedonian fhips, which had 

dsrsio*' * =>een ta ^ ccn arK ^ k nt t0 R° me w hh the five of the 

ttasmbol. Romans, found means to efcape, and returned 

into Macedonia. Philip was thereby informed, 
that the Ambaffadors had been feized with the 
letters they were to bring to him. But not having 

t any. 
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any knowledge of the treaty, which his Amba{ 5 a-A^ |37- 
dors had made with Hannibal* nor of the anfwer 
thofe of Hannibal were to deliver him* he dis¬ 
patched a fecond Embaffy with the fame orders 
and the fame powers. Thefe fecond Ambafladors 
were more fortunate than the firft. But the cam¬ 
paign ended before the King of Macedonia could 
undertake any thing; fo important for Rome was 
the taking of one lhip, and the Ambafladors it 
carried, in deferring a war for an whole year* that 
might, in the prefent conjuncture* have become 
fatal to her. 

Fabius, after having expiated the prodigies* that 
difturbed the publick tranquillity, paffed the Vul- 
turnus, and having joined his Collegue, they adted 
in concert in the neighbourhood of Capua. Fa- 
bius retook fome cities by force* which had de¬ 
clared for Hannibal. 


As toNola, things there were in the fame fitua- Thedifcord 
tion as the year before. The Senate adhered firm- between 
ly to the Romans, and the people were for Hanni- ^ 
bal. The latter carried on the plot for delivering 0 fNoIa 

up the city after having maffacred the principal continues. 
citizens. But, to prevent the fuccefs of it, Fabius 
marched and occupied the poll of Marcellus be¬ 
yond Sueflula between Capua and Hannibal’s 
Army, which was near Tifata: and he fent Mar¬ 


cellus to Nola with the troops he commanded, for 
the prefervation of that city. 

In Sardinia, T. Manlius revived the vigor of Sardinia 
the Roman arms, which had drooped exceeding- 
ly fince the illnefs of Q^Mucius. Manlius placed 
his fleet in fafety in the port of Carales (now Cag rjtM by 
liari \) and having made the Crews take arms* he Manlius 
joined thefe with the troops he had received Sxovh a f ter 

J - — - - 1 - - mcus •vtc - 


the Prsetor •, and formed of the whole an zt- toryt 
my of twenty thoufand foot, and twelve hun- Li*, xxiii. 


dred horfe. He was very fuccefsful againft the 4 °> 4 *- 

l* natives 
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a. r. 5 ~. natives of the country, which would haye term!- 

rtDuC *' I;J ' nated the war of Sardinia, if Afdrubal .the Bald, 

with the Carthaginian Fleet, which the ftorm had 
driver* upon the'iflands Baleares, had. not arrived 
very opportunely to encourage the People, who 
vtere upon the point of fubmitting. again to the 
Romans. Manlius had no fooner received advice 
of the'arrival of the Carthaginian fleet, than he re¬ 
turned to Carales: .which made it eafy for Hamp- 
ficoras the General of the Sardinians, to join Af- 
drubal. The latter, having landed his troops, and 
fent back his fhips ro Carthage, fet out- with 
Hampficoras, who knew the country, to plunder 
the lands of the Roman allies. He would have 
advanced to Carales, if Manlius had not marched 
to meet him with his army, and had not put a 
Hop to-the ravages, which he was making in the 
country. The two armies incamped at no great 
diftance from each other *, which at firft occafion- 
ed frequent fkirmilhes, wherein both fides had the 
advantage alternately. They at length came to a 
general battle, which continued four hours. The 
Sardinians fought with little vigour as ufual; and 
the Carthaginians kept the victory in fufpence 
during that time. They at laft gave way, when 
they faw the army of the Sardinians routed, and 
the earth covered-with the bodies of the (lain. 
Manlius, having made the wing, that had defeated 
the Sardinians, advance, furrounded them at the 
time they turned their backs. It was then a 
daughter, rather than a battle. Twelve thoufand 
remained upon the field, as well Carthaginians as 
Sardinians. • About three thoufand fix hundred 
were taken, with twenty enfigns. 

What made this battle the more glorious and 
memorable was, that Afdrubal himfelf, who com¬ 
manded the enemy, was taken prifoner with Mago 
and Hanno, two perfons of the firft quality of 

l Carthage. 
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Carthage. Mago was of the Barcinian family, ^ Rj 537* 
and a near relation of Hanqibal. Hanno wasthe n ‘ * 2I5 ‘ 
author of the revolt of the Sardinians, and confe- 
quently of the war which had enfued. The Sardi¬ 
nian Generals alfo made this viftory of the Ro¬ 
mans the more glorious by their difgrace. For 
Hioftus, the fon of Hampficoras, was killed in 
the battle; and Hampficoras, who had efcaped by 
flight with a fmall number of horfe, had nofooner 
heard of his Ton’s death, which compleated his 
misfortunes, than he killed himfelf. 

Cornus, the capital city of the diftridt where the 
battle was fought, ferved for a retreat to the reft. 

But Manlius having inverted it with his victorious 
army, made himfelf mafter of it in fome days. 

By the example of Cornus, the other cities, which 
had joined Hampficoras, and the Carthaginians, fent 
him hoftages, and fur rendered to him. After ha¬ 
ving exacted money and provifions from each of 

them, according to their power, he retired to 
Carales with his army. He there made his foldi- 
ers embark on board the fhips, which he had left 
in the port, and returned to Rome. Having in¬ 
formed the Senate of the reduction of Sardinia, he 
delivered the money he had brought away to the 
Queftors or Treafurers, the provifions that re¬ 
mained to the JEdiles, and the prifoners to the 

Prator Fulvius. 

At the fame time T. Otacilius, having failed 
from Lilybgeum into Africa with his fleet, ravaged 
the country of the Carthaginians: and from thence, 
fteering his courfe towards Sardinia, whither it was 
faid Afdrubal was lately gone from the illands 
Baleares; he met his fleet returning to Africa; 
and after a (light battle, took feven (hips, with 
the foldiers and mariners on board. Fear dilperfed 
the reft, like a ftorm. 


Bomilcar 
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A * R. 537. Bomilcar was more fuccefsful. He landed atr 
^ *“ l3 * Loots with a recruit of four thoufand foJdiers> 

and forty elephants, and with all forts of provi- 
lions, which he brought from Carthage for the 
army of Hannibal, 

Marcc!ks Marcellus, who had been fent to Nola by the 
ravages Conful Fabius, did not remain idle there. He 
the cquk- mac j e j ncur f 10as i nt:o the countries of the Hirpini 

fojd- 2nd Samnites of Caudium 3 and put all to fire 
baTs aU and fword in fuch a manner, that he made thofe 
lies, who people call to mind the ravages they had fuffered 
implore bis ^ their wars with the Romans. In this extremity 

Liv. xx iii. they fent deputies to Hannibal to implore his 
42,43* aid. 

The chief of the EmbafTy, “ after having 
<c mentioned the wars, which they had in former 
“ times fuftained during almoft an hundred years 
“ with the Romans, and boafted the ardor and 
<c fidelity of their attachment to Hannibal, added 
We believed that we bad nothing to fear from the an - 
ger of the Romans , as long as we Jhould have fo 
powerful and fuccefsful a General as you for our pro* 
teCtor and friend . And notwitbjlanding , wbilft you 
are not only victorious and triumphant , but being pre - 
fent in per [on, can hear the cries and groans of our 
wives and children , and fee the fires that confume our 
houfes , we have undergone all this fummer , and Jlill 
actually fuffer fucb dreadful ravages , that it feems 
to be Marcellus , and not Hannibal , that gained the 
battle of Cann<£. We in former times with food Con - 

fuls and Dictators with numerous armies: but now 
we are the prey of an handful of foldiers , fcarce fuf- 
jicient to defend the city of Nola where they are in 
garrifon. If our youths that now ferve in your army , 
were in their country , they could defend it well againjt 
tbefe robbers , that run to and fro in fenall bodies with 
as much negligence and fecurity, as if they were walk¬ 
ing in the fields about Rome, Send a fimall number of 

Numidians 

■ 
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Numidians againft them, which will fuffice to over- A - R* 537. 
power them. You undoubtedly will not refufe your Ant,c,2I5 ‘ 
protection and fupport to thofe , whom you have not 
thought unworthy of your amity and alliance . Han¬ 
nibal replied obligingly, “ That he would foon 
“ put it out of the power of the Romaas to hurt 
“ them. Then reminding them in emphatical 
44 terms of his paft exploits, he allured them, 

“ that as the battle of Thrafymenus had been 
“ more glorious than that of Trebia, and the vio 
“ tory of Cannae had afterwards eclipfed that of 
44 Thrafymenus*, fo, e’er long, he would make 
44 that of Cannae be forgot by one Hill more 
44 bloody and more famous.” After having fpoke 
in this manner to them, he difmifled them with 
great prefents. Accordingly, having left a fmall 
number of foldiers to guard the camp at Tifata, 
he marched with the reft of his army towards No- 
la, affuring himfelf of an eafy viftory, from what 
his allies had told him, concerning the weaknefs 
and negligence of Marcellus. 

Hanno at the fame time quitted the country of Hanni- 
the Bruttii, and repaired towards Nola with the 
foldiers and elephants, which Bomilcar had brought 
Hannibal, who was incamped not far from that/ flr * Nola 
city, having examined every thing with abundance^ Mar- 
of care, perceived that his allies had only made 
falfe reports, and told him things quite otherwife^J^ 
than they really were. For Marcellus afted with 
great prudence, not coming out to plunder the 
country without a ftrong body of troops, and till 
he had fent fcouts to view the neighbouring places, 
and provided for a retreat in cafe of being attack¬ 
ed : and laftly, with the fame precautions, as if 
he had been to engage with Hannibal himfelf. 

And on the prefent occafion, he kept his foldiers 
clofe within the city. 


Hannibal 



Ifd 
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Hannibal having attempted in vain to corrupt 
the fidelity of the Senators of Nola, drew up his 
troops round the place, with defign to attack it on 
all fides at once. Marcellus feeing him near the 
walls, made a vigorous falley. The Carthagini¬ 
ans were at firft put into diforder, and fome of 
them were killed. But they rallied, and the for¬ 
ces being become equal on both fides, they began 
to fight with great ardor and animofity. The 
action had been one of the moft memorable, if a 
violent ftorm, that came on fuddenly attended 
with heavy rains, had not obliged the combatants 
to feparate. About thirty Carthaginians were kilr 
led in this attack : Marcellus did not lofe one man. 
The rain continued all night, and great part of the 
next morning. 

The third day Hannibal fent out part of his 
troops to forage. Marcellus immediately marched 
out with his army in order of battle, and Hanni¬ 
bal did not decline fighting. It was about a thou- 
land paces between his camp and the city. In this 
fpace, which was part of a great plain, that fur- 
rounded the city on all fides, they fought. Both 
armies raifed great cries at firft, which made thofe 
of the Carthaginian foragers that were not far off, 
rejoin their army foon after the battle began. The 
inhabitants of Nola offered alfo to join the Ror 
mans: but Marcellus, having praifed their zeal, 
ordered them to form a body of referve, to afiift 
him in cafe of need, and in the mean time, to con¬ 
tent themfelves, with carrying off the wounded 
from the prefs, without fighting, unlefs he gave 
them the fignal. 

It was doubtful for which fide viftory would 
declare. Both fides, animated by the fpeeches and 
example of their Generals, fought with the utmoft 
ardor. Marcellus reprefented to his troops, “ That 
“ if they afted with any vigour, they would foon 

“ defeat 
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Ct defeat troops they had already overcome three A i R - 537. 

“ days before-, that had very lately been driven ^ ‘ ZI5 ‘ 
“ from before Cumae (by the Conful Sempronius) 

“ and that himfelf, though with other foldiers, 

“ had beaten and put to flight the preceding year 
“ before Nola. That all the forces of the Car- 
“ thaginians were not together, a great part of 

them being difperfed about the country to plun- 
“ der. That thofe who fought were foldiers of 
“ no force and vigour, enervated by the pleafures 
u of Capua, where they had palled the whole 
“ winter in all kinds of excefs and debauch. That 
“ they had utterly loft that courage and force, 

“ with which they had overcome all the difficul- 
“ ties of palling the Alps and Pyrenees. That 
u they were only the remains of thofe firft Car- 
u thaginians: that they had fcarce retained fuffi- 
“ cient vigor to fuftain the weight of their bodies 
“ and arms. That (a) Capua had been to the 
u Carthaginians what Cannae was to the komans. 
u That it was there, that Hannibal had loft the 
“ valour of his foldiers, the vigour of military 
“ difciplinc, the glory he had acquired by his pall 
u actions, and all the hopes he had conceived for 
u the time*to come. 5 * 

Whilft Marcellus, to raife the courage of his 
people, depreciated the Carthaginians, Hannibal 
himfelf reproached them in a much rougher man¬ 
ner. I fee here , faid he, the fame colours , and the 
fame arms, as at T<ebia , Lhrafymenus, and Canna: 
but I do not fee the fame foldiers . How! can you 
fcarce fuftain the charge of a Jingle legion, and a 
/mall body of Latines, commanded by a Roman Lieu¬ 
tenant, you , whom two Confuls , and two confular 

(a) Capuam Annibali Can- nam, ibi prateriti temporis fa- 
nas fuiffe. Ibi virtutem belli- mam, ibi fpem futuram ex¬ 
cam, ibi militarem dHcipli- tin&am. Liv* 


armies , 
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a. r. 557 - armies, could not with ft and ? This is the fee on d tints 
' ‘ I5 ’ that Marcellus , with new raifed men and the burghers 
of Nola , has come to attack us with impunity. IVhat 
is become of that Carthaginian , who cut off the Con- 
fid Flaminius's head f after having unhorfed him t 
What is become of him 1 that killed L. Paulus after 
the battle of Cam£ ? Are your fWords blunted , are 
your arms benummed ? What! you ufed without 
difficulty to conquer armies much more numerous than 
your own ; now, when you have the advantage of 
number , are you not able to withftand an handful of 
foldiers ? Brave only with your tongues * you brag , 
that you would take Rome , if you were only led to 
its walls . The enterprize in queftion is much lefs dif¬ 
ficult. The proof \ to which I this day put your cou¬ 
rage and force , is to take Nola. This city is fitua - 
ted in the midft of a plain , and has neither river , 
nor fea, to defend it. Carry it by ftorm ; and when 
you are enriched with the plunder of fo opulent a place , 
PH lead yoUy or Pll follow you , wherefoever you 
pleafe. 

Neither reproaches, nor praifes, could infpire 
them with courage. They gave way on all fides, 
and as the natural bravery of the Romans increa- 
fed every moment, as well from the exhortations- 
and praifes of their General, as the applaufes given 
them by the people of Nola from the walls, the 
Carthaginians openly fled, and retired full of ter¬ 
ror into their camp. The victorious Romans im¬ 
mediately prepared to attack them in it. But 
Marcellus made them draw off into the city, 
where they were received with exceeding joy and 
great acclamations, even by the People, who till 
then had inclined to the fide of the Carthaginians. 

The Romans killed this day more than five 
thoufand of the enemy, took fix hundred priio- 
ners, nineteen colours, and two elephants, of which 

four 
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four were killed in the field of battle. Marcellos a. r. 537 
did not lofe a thoufand men. The next day there Ant,C ‘ 215 
was a tacit truce, during which they buried their 
dead. Marcellus burnt the fpoils of the enemy in 
honour of Vulcan, to whom he had promifed to 

facrifice them. 

The third day after' the battle, twelve hundred 
and feventy-two of the Spanifh and Numidian 
horfe, either through difcontent for fome bad treat¬ 
ment they had received, or in hopes of ferving 
more to their advantage under the Romans, went 
over from Hannibal’s camp to Marcellus. No¬ 
thing of this kind had yet happened to Hannibal. 

For, though his army was compofed of many bar* 
barous nations, and all as different in their manners 
as languages, he had however kept up a good un- 
derftanding and ftrift union between them. Thefe 
horfe ferved the Romans afterwards with abundance 
of zeal and fidelity. When the war was over, each 
of them had fettlements and lands given them ia 
their own countries, as a reward for their fervices. 
Hannibal, having fent back Hanno into the coun¬ 
try of the Bruttii with the troops he brought from 
thence, went to winter in Apulia, and incamped 
in the neighbourhood of Arpi. 

Fabius was no fooner informed, that Han¬ 
nibal was fet out for Apulia, than he caufedcora 
to be brought from Nola and Naples into his camp 
at Sueffula •, and having fortified it, he left a fuf- 
ficient number of troops in it to guard it during 
the winter. As to himfelf, he went towards Ca- 

A 

pua, and put the whole country to fire and fword. 

The inhabitants, who did not much rely upon 
their forces, quitted their walls however, but did 
not remove far from them, and polled themfelves 
near the city in a well fortified camp. They had 
a body of fix thoufand bad infantry, Their ca- 

* 4 ^ • m m ^ ^ ft «• £ 
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46, 47. 
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valry was better, for which reafon they made ufe 
of it to harrafs the enemy. 

. Jubellius Taurea held the firft rank amongft 
the molt diftinguifhed by their birth and brave¬ 
ry in the Capuan cavalry ; fo that, when he ferved 
in the Roman armies, only the Roman* Claudius 
Afellus, was capable of being compared with 
him. He fpurred his horfe towards the Roman 
fquadrons j and having long fought Afellus with 
his eyes, as he faw they were difpofed to hear him* 
he alked aloud where Claudius Afellus was ? why 
after fo many difputes in words about their bra¬ 
very, did he come in arms to decide the 
quarrel? Why does not be Jhew bimfelf *, faid the 
proud Campanian, either to give me the g/ofy of 
overcoming him , or to acquire a glorious viftoty him - 
felf? Claudius having been informed of this defi¬ 
ance, delayed anfwering, only till he had got 
the General’s permiffion to accept it. He then 
armed immediately, and advancing out of. the 
gates of the camp, called Taurea by his name, 
and told him he was ready to fight him where he 
pleafed. 

The Romans had already quitted their camp 

in a throng to fee this combat * and on the fide of 
the Campanians, not only their intrenchments, but 
the walls of the city were covered with fpe&ators: 
the two champions then after having exchanged 
fome words of defiance, fell upon each other lance 
in hand. But, as they were in the plain, and 
could manage their horfes as they would, they 
avoided each other’s ftrokes, and the combat con¬ 
tinued a great while without any wounds on either 
fide. The Campanian then faid, This will be a 
combat of horfes , and not of men , imlefi we go down 
into this hollow narrow way ; there, aswe jhall not 
have room to feparate , we may come to clcfe fight. 

He 
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Me had fcarce faid this but Claudius fpurred his A - R - ! 57> 
horfe into that way. But Jubellius, braver in AI1C • c,135, 
words than aftions* * See> faid he, the Afs in the 
ditch , a proverb then ufed •, and immediately reti¬ 
red and difappeared. Claudius returned into the 
plain, and after having rode round feveral turns 
without finding his enemy, he reproached Jubelli- 
tis with cowardice as viftor, and went back into 
the camp in the midft of the applaufes of the 
whole Roman army. 

Both fides remained quiet \ and the Conful even 
removed his camp farther off* in order to give the 
Campanians time to fow, and committed no'wafte 
upon their lands, till the corn was fufficiently 
grown for forage. He then caufed it to be cut, 
and carried into his camp at Sueffula, which he 
put into a condition to ferve the troops for winter- 
quarters. 

He ordered the Pro-conful Marcellus to keep 
only as many foldiers at Nola, as were neceffary 
to guard the place, and to fend the reft to Rome, in 
order that they might not be a burthen either to 
the allies or the Commonwealth. 

Sempronius having led his legions from Cumse 
to Luceria in Apulia, fent the Praetor M. Valeri¬ 
us from thence with the army he had at Luceria, 
and gave him orders to defend the coaft of Sallen- 
tum, to provide all things, and to take all the 
mealures neceffary for being well upon his guard 
againft Philip King of Macedonia. 

Towards the end of the campaign, letters im- State of 
ved from the two Scipios, in which they gaveanfy*™- 

Liv. xxiii 

* This is not entirely the the word Canthcrium, which 
fenfe of the Latin. The ufial comes from afs, al- 

fenfe of this proverb is not eafy hides to the Roman s fir-name . 
to be applied here . Twin a, by Afdlus. 


Vol. V. 
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A. 53:- account of the good fuccefs of their arms in Spain *, 
Art * c ' I '‘but they added, that the armies, both by fea and 

land, were in want of money, cloaths, and provi- 
fions. That if there was no money in thepublick 
treafury, they would find fome means to raife it 
among the Spaniards: but that it was abfolutely 
neceffary to fend them the reft from Rome, with¬ 
out which they muft not rely, that it was poffible 
to preferve either the army, or the province. 
After thefe letters had been read, every body 
agreed both in refpect to the reality of the wants, 
and the neceffity of providing for them : but at 
the fame time they refle&ed on the number of 
troops both by fea and land they were to keep up, 
and the new fleet it would foon be neceffary to fit 
out, if they were obliged to make war with Phi¬ 
lip. “ That Sicily and Sardinia, which paid tri- 
u bute before the war, fcarce fupplied enough to 
“ fupport the armies that defended them. That 
“ indeed the taxes laid on the Roman citizens 
“ and the allies of Italy, had hitherto fupplied 
u extraordinary expences: but that the number 
u of thofe upon whom this money was raifed, 
“ was exceedingly diminifhed by the lofs of the 
“ great armies, that had been defeated at Thrafy- 
<c menus and Cannae •, and that if the fmall num- 
44 ber, that had furvived thofe defeats, fhould be 
overburthened, it would be entirely crulhing 
“ and deftroying them in a different manner. 
46 That therefore, unlefs the Commonwealth could 
u find refources in the generofity of thofe who 
6i fhould voluntarily lend it, it was not in a con- 
u dition to fubfift by the fums aftually in its cof- 
“ fers. That the Pnetor Fulvius fhould affemble 
<£ the People, (a) make known to them the wants 

“ of 

l*<; Indicanda? popuio pubiicas neceflitates, cohortandofque, 

qui 
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“ of the State, and exhort fuch of them as had A * R * 537- 
ec acquired riches in the enterprizes they had fha- 41 *' 0,215 * 
“ red in, to affift the Commonwealth with what 
“ they had gained, not by facrificing to it what 
“ they fhould fo advance, but by giving it time 
to repay the fums, and to take upon them to 
fupply the army in Spain with the things it had 
“ occafion for, upon condition of being reimbur- 
fed firft of all, affoon as money fliould come 
into the publick treafury . 51 

The Praetor made thefe remonftrances in the Private 
full affembly, and fet the day, when he would P er fi ns 
make the agreement with fuch as would undertake^^/ 
to fupply the armies and fleet in Spain with wealth 
cloaths, provifions, and the other things theywM/w- 
wanted. When the day arrived, nineteen citizens^ 
came in three companies, who, in order to their XXIU ’ 
undertaking this, demanded two conditions: the 
firft was, to be exempt from ferving in the troops 
as long as this contrail fhould fubfift ; the fecond, 
that the Commonwealth Ihould charge itfelf with 
all the Ioffes which their {hips fhould fuftain either 
from ftorms or the enemy. Both being granted, 
they accepted the conditions. Thus the money of 
private perfons fupplied all the occafions of the 
publick. Such were the manners of thefe happy 
times, (a) The fame fpirit of generofity and love 
for their country, equally animated all orders of 
the State, and infpired the whole people with a 
lively and ardent zeal for the fafety and glory of 
the Commonwealth. 


qui redeippturis auxiffent pa- (a) Hi mores, eaque carita* 
trimonia, ut reipublic<e, ex patrias per omnes ordines ve- 
qua creviflent, teropus com- lut tenore uno pertinebat. Liv» 
modarent. Liv. 
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^he cont:ra ^ :ors i ^ lead ' m r ^ e beginning^ 
' ''Tnewed no lefs exactness arid fidelity in fupplying 
all that' was neeeffary, than they had courage and 
confidence in taking it upon them; and the troops 
were cloathed and iubfifted, as Well as they could 
have been in times when the coffers of the Com- 
fcc Cur - monwealth were full. When thefe convoys arri- 
ibaginar.s Afdrubal, Mage, aftd Amilcar the fon of 

/fcrL*/f«Boinilcar, were befieging the city Illiturgis, which 
in spdn b) had declared for the Romans. The Scipids paired 
thScifiu. through the midft of thefe three camps with great 

efforts, and a great (laughter of thofe who endea¬ 
voured to oppofe them : and after having throwh 
into the city of their allies fuch provifions as they 
wanted, and exhorted them to defend their walls 
with the fame courage they had feen the Romans 
fight for their fervice, they marched to force Af- 
drubaPs camp, which was the moil confiderable 
of the three. The two other Carthaginian Gene¬ 
rals, feeing all at (lake here, marched immediate¬ 
ly to his aid with their two armies. Accordingly 
all having quitted their camps, there were fixty 
thoufand combatants againft the Romans, who 
were only fixteen thoufand men. However the 
victory was fo little doubtful, that the Romans 
killed more of the enemy, than they had foldiers 
in their army, took three thoufand prifoners, 
with fifty-nine enfigns. Befides this, five elephants 
were killed, and the conquerors made themfelves 
matters-of the three camps. 

The Carthaginians being obliged to abandon 
Illiturgis, went to reduce Intibili, after having 
recruited their armies with the fubjerite of the pro¬ 
vince, who were always ready to lift, provided 
there was any thing to be got in war; befides 
which the country at that time abounded ’ with 
young men. On this occafion there was another 

battle 
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gium, 


battle with the fame fuccefs'as the former. The 537- 
Carthaginians loft thirteen thoufand men in the “* *’* 1 * 
aftion*, and above two thoufand were taken,,with 
forty-two enfigns, and nine elephants* At this time • 
almoft all the States of Spain went over to the 
Romans*, and this year much greater--a&io&s faf¬ 
fed in that province, than in Italy. 

* AiToon as Hanno-returned from Campania into Ha 
the country of the Bruttii, with the advice and 
affiftance of the natives, he endeavoured to bring 
over the Grecian cities that continued to adhere 
to the Romans. The Bruttii, who had flattered Liv. xxiv. 
themfelves with the hopes of plundering Locri and 
Rhegium, not fatisfied with being difappointed, 
went with their own forces to befiege Croton, in- C olon fur- 
tending to carry that city, and to make themfelves"*^"*' at 

mafters of it in their own name. Croton had for- £w^xxiv 
merly been a powerful city: but fince the wars 2,3/ 
of Pyrrhus, it was much fallen from its ancient 
opulence. Six miles from the place was the cele¬ 
brated temple of Juno Lacinia, more famous than f amm 
the city itfelf, and for which all the people had an temple of 
extreme veneration. Amongft abundance of other 7 un ° 
riches, there was in it a pillar of mafly gold. 

Thefe riches, as well as thofe of the city, were a 
great allurement to the Bruttii *, and the difcord 
between the inhabitants gave them hopes that their 
enterprize would be fuccefstul. At Croton, as in 
almoft all the other cities of Italy, the Senate con¬ 
tinued faithful to the Romans, and the multitude 


was inclined to make an alliance with the Cartha¬ 
ginians! The People having delivered up the 
town to the Bruttii, the principal perfons of Cro¬ 
ton retired into the citadel, which was very ftrong. 
The Bruttii, concluding that they could not take 
it by force, had recourfe to Hanno, who prevailed 
upon the befieged to confent to be tranfported to 

Locri. 
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The Romans and Carthaginians, who were then 
in Apulia, did not continue quiet, even during 
the winter. The ConfulSempronius was incamp- 
ed at Luceria, and Hannibal not far from Arpi. 
According as either fide found occafion, fkirmiflies 
paffed frequently enough, in effeft of which the 
Romans became more warlike every day, and at 
the fame time more prudent, in avoiding all am- 
bufeades that might be laid for them. 
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BOOK the SIXTEENTH. 


THE 

ROMAN HISTORY. 


T HIS book contains only the fpace of 

four years, from the 537th to the 540th 
year of Rome. It includes principally, 
the hiftory of Sicily from the death of Hiero, the 
fiege and taking of Syracufe by Marcellus; and 
fame exploits in Spain and Italy. 


SECT. I. 

. Hiero, a faithful ally of the Romans. Praife of that 
Prince. Hieronymus fucceeds Hiero. Hiero 9 s de- 
fign to re-eflablifh liberty in Syracufe. Wife -pre¬ 
cautions, which he takes at his death. Andrano- 
dorus removes all the other guardians. Character 
of Hieronymus . Confpiracy againft that young 
Prince. He declares for the Carthaginians. He 
treats the Roman Ambaffadors with indecency . 
Fabius prevents Otacilius his niece's hufband from 
being elected Conful. Fabius and Marcellus are 
chofen Confuls , and enter upon office. Dijlribution 
of the troops . Creation of Cenfors. Manners 
furnifhed by private perfons. Hannibal returns in¬ 
to Campania . The Roman Generals repair to 

their provinces. Battle between Hanno and Grac - 
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chus near Beneventum. The Romans gain the 
victory.-- Gracchus grants the /laves that ferved 
him their liberty , in reward of their valour. Gen¬ 
tle punijbment of the cowardly . 7^ of the vi¬ 
ctors in their return 4 o Beneventum. flew ad¬ 
vantage of Marcellas over Hannibal. * Severity 
of the Confers at Rome. Admirable -proofs of 
the love of the publick good in many private per - 
fens. Cafilinum retaken by Fabius. Various fmall 
expeditions. 

N Ever did ally- fliew himfelf more faithful, 

zealous, and conftant than HieroII. was to 
the Romans during the fpace of almoft fifty years, 
from the beginning of that alliance till his death. 
His fidelity was put to a rude trial after the bloody 
battle of Cannae, which was followed by the al- 
mofi: general defection of the allies of Rome. But 
even the ravaging of his dominions by the Cartha¬ 
ginian troops, whom their feet landed there, was 
not capable of changing him. He had only the 
grief to fee, that the contagion of bad example 
had extended even to his own family. He had 
one fon, name Gelo, who had married Nere¬ 
is the daughter of Pyrrhus, by whom he had 
Hieronymus, of which we fhall focn fpeak. No¬ 
thing had been more his defire than to inculcate 
into him the fentiments, he had himfelf for the 
Romans; and he often repeated to him, that 
(a) as long as he fhould continue faithful to them, 
he would find in their amity troops, treafure, and 
the protection foleiy capable of iupporting his reign. 
Gelo, deipifmg the age of his father, and fetting 
no value upon the alliance of the Romans, fince 

their laft cifgrace at Cannise, had declared openly 

* 

faj Si ea fecilTem, in veftra iminimenta regni me habitu- 
em-’cnia exercinim, divitias, rum. Salluji. in Bell. 
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for the Carthaginians, (b) He had alreadyarmed’A* fcf; 53 7 \ 
the multitude^ and follicited the allies of Syracufe nt * * 215 ' 
to join* him, &nd perhaps he would' have caufed 
commotions in Sicily, if a fudden unexpeflte 
death had not broken his meafures. It happened’ 
fo opportunely, that it left fome fufpicioh, Tay.s' 

Livv, that the father had antedated it. Thisrfuf-* 

J * 4 0 t ' r ^ 1 ^ 

picion fee it) s'to me not to tally with the 1 mild* and, 
virtuous difpofition of Hiero. He did not; long Tieath of 
furvive his fon, and died at the as;e of foiirfcore ^! er0 - . 

' O • • vl 11/ YVIlf 

and ten, infinitely lamented by his people. He * * 

had reigned fifty four years. * \ 

Hiero was not a powerful King: his domi¬ 
nions were fearce half Sicily. But he was a great’ 

Prince, if we are capable of forming to ourfelves’ 
a juft idea of true greatneis. When he had attain¬ 
ed the fovereignty, he made it . his foie purpofe 
entirely to convince his fubje&s, that he thought 
himfelf placed on the throne only, to make them hap¬ 
py. He fought, not to make them fear, but to make 
them love him. He confuted himfejf.lefs as their 
mafter, than as their prote&or and father. One' 
of his principal cares was to fupport, and increafe, 
the natural fertility of the country, and to place 
agriculture in honour; which he confidered as a 
certain means for diffufing plenty throughout his 
kingdom. And indeed this care,'and it cannot 
be two often repeated, is one of the elTential. parts 
of good policy j but one that unhappily is too 
much negiefted. 

• Hiero applied himfelf entirely to it. He ; did 
not judge it unworthy of a King to ftudy and in- Plin.xviii. 
form himfelf in the arts of agriculture. He even 3 * 
was at the trouble to compofe Books upon that 

Ibbjedt, of which we ought to regret the lofs. But 

9 

(b) Movi/Tetque in Sicilia afpergerat,armantemeaniinuh 

res, nifi mors adeo oppomma, ptudinem iolljcitanremque fo¬ 
ur patrein quoque fulpicione cios abfumpfiilet. Liv, 


he 
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a. r. 537- be confidered this objeft in a manner worthy 

AQt * c,aI5 'of a King. Corn was the principal riches of the 

country, and the moft certain fund of the Prince’s 
revenue. To eftablifti good order in this com¬ 
merce, to fecure and render happy the condition 
of the hufbandmen, who formed the greatefl: part 
of the State; to fix the duties paid the Prince in 
which his principal revenue confided ; to obviate 
the diforders, which might creep into them ; and 
to prevent the unjuft vexations which it might pof- 
fibly be attempted to introduce in procefs of 
time, Hiero made regulations fo wife, fo reafon- 
able, fo full of equity, and fo conformable 
at the fame time, to the interefts of the People 
and thofe of the Prince, that they became in a 
manner the Codex of the country, and were al¬ 
ways inviolably obferved as facred laws, not only 
in his reign, but in all fucceeding times. When 
the Romans had fubjefted the city and dominions 
of Syracufe, they impofed no new tribute upon it, 
and (a) decreed, that all things ftiould be regulated 
according to the Laws of Hiero, in order that the Sy- 
racufans, in changing their mafter, fhould have 
the confolation of not changing their polity, and 
of feeing themfelves in fome meafure governed 
by a Prince, whofe name alone was ever dear to 
them, and made thofe laws infinitely venerable 
and in a manner facred to them. 

It is in effect of this wife government, that we 
have not been afraid to call Hiero a great King. 
He might have undertaken wars, gained battles, 
made conquefts, extended the bounds of his do¬ 
minions: for he did not want valour, of which 


(a) DecumasIegeHieronica. folum inftituta, commutatoim- 
femper vendendas cenfuerunr, perio, veram etiam nomen re- 
ut iis jucundior efTet muneris maneret. Cic.orat.inVer.de 
illius fun£tio, H ejus Regis, frum. n. 15. 
qui Siculis chariffimus ftiit, non 
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he had given good proofs, before he afcended the ^ 
throne. If he had abandoned himfelf to frantic 
ambition as Agathocles did, who an hundred 
years before had ufurped the fovereignty at Syra- 
cufe, he could, as well as him, have carried the 
war into Africa with the hopes of better fuccefs, 
efpecially as Carthage was then at war with 
Rome. If fuch a war had fucceeded, Hiero 
wouiu have palled for an hero in the fenfe of 
mod: men. But with how many taxes muft he 
have burthened his People ? How many hufband- 
men mud he have torn from their lands ? How 
much blood muft thefe victories have coft ? 
And of what advantage would they have been 

to the State ? Hiero who knew wherein folid 
glory confifts, placed his in governing his peo¬ 
ple wifely, and in making them happy. Inftead 
of conquering new countries by the force of arms, 
his care was to multiply his own in fome mea- 
fure, by the cultivation of the lands, in rendering 
them more fertile than they were; and adtually to 
multiply his people, who conftitute the true ftrength 
and riches of a State; which cannot fail to happen, 
when the people that manure the lands are allowed a 
reafonable proportion of the fruits of their labours. 

When we fee Syracufe enjoy an happy tran¬ 
quillity through the wife conduft of Hiero, and 
his fubje&s quietly employed in cultivating their 
lands as in times of perfeft peace, whilft all a- 
round them, nothing is heard but the dreadful tu¬ 
mult of arms, and Africa, Italy, and even a part 
of Sicily, are agitated by a violent and cruel war: 
may we not cry out with admiration, Happy the 
people that a wife King governs fo, and (till more 
happy the King, that conftitutes the happinefs of 
his people, and finds his own in his Duty! Let 
us fuppofe on the contrary this fame Hiero, en¬ 
tering vi&orious after many campaigns into his 

Capital 
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title m-‘ Capital in the midft of the public acclamations, 

but finding at his return the people miferahle, 

exhauded by taxes, reduced to an hideous pover¬ 
ty, and mod of the lands neglefted, and many 
even abandoned during the abfence of the hufhand- 
men ; fad confluences of long wars, but almoft 
always inevitable. If he retains any fenfe of hu¬ 
manity, can he fupport a glory, that coils his peo¬ 
ple fo dear; and not deteft the laurels dyed in 
the Blood of his fubje&s ? 

Hiero’s love of peace did not prevent his ta¬ 
king precautions againft the enemies, that might 
atempt to difturb him. He had no thoughts of 
attacking ; but he put himfelf into fuch a condi¬ 
tion to make a o-ood defence. He had a nurrie- 
rbus and well equipped fleet. We fhall foon kb 
the amazing preparations he had made to enable Sy.i* 
racufe to fuftain a long fiege: and that (a) like & 
Prince of wifdom and forefight he had provided 
during peace, all that might be neceflary in war. ; 

We hear nothing in the life of Hiero of mag¬ 
nificence, either in buildings, •furniture, equipages, 

or the table. It was not becaufe the-Prince wanted 
riches to gratify a tade very common at Syracufe, 
if it had been his own 5 but he knew how to 
make a better ufe of them, and more worthy of 
2 King. The fum of an hundred talents (an hun¬ 
dred thoufand Crowns) which he fent to the 
Rhodians, and the prefents he made them after 
the great earthquake, that had ruined their Ifland, 
and thrown down the famous Coloffus, are iliu- 
ftrious marks of his liberality and magnificence. 
A wife ceconomy enabled him to affid his allies 
powerfully. We have feen him in the times of necef- 
i:ty, with joy and ardor fupply the Roman army 
with provifions and cloaths, from no other mo¬ 
tive than to teftify the edeem and gratitude, with 

f a) In pace, u: faoicns aptam idonsa bcllo. Herat. 

which 
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tohich his heart was affefted in refpeft to them. A * K - 
The Roman generofity indeed did not fuffer that*"*' 
liberality to continue unrepaid : but he had no fuch 
view, and therefore had all the merit of it. 

What, in my opinion, crowns all the praifea 
due to this Prince, is his conftant and unalterable 
attachment to the fide of the Romans, even in 
their misfortunes, and particularly after they had 
loft the battle of Cannae, when they feemed irre¬ 
trievably ruined. In thefe decifive moments, 
common virtue hefitates, deliberates, confults, 
hearkens and weighs the fpecious realons, which 
human prudence fuggefts againft being over hafty 
in refolving how to aft. A great loul confiders 
fuch a doubt alone and fuch a delay almoft as de¬ 
terminate infidelity. Hiero well knew, that he ha¬ 
zarded every thing in declaring publickly for the 
Romans at fuch a conjuncture: but he (huts his 
eyes to the danger, and confults only his duty and his 
honour. Can the molt glorious conquelts and vic¬ 
tories be compared with fo noble a difpofition ? we 
do not know men, when we know them only by 
their exploits and great aftions. They are {till con¬ 
cealed and unknown in refpeft to us, whilft their 
hearts are a myftery to us. It is from the good- 
nefs of the heart, its integrity, and fidelity, that 
we firft know what they are. For we are all that 
we are in the heart. Now Hiero’s feems to (hew 
itfelf here, and to declare itfelf in a manner, 
which ought to do him great honour. 

The death of that Prince occafioned great re- Hierony - 
volutions in Sicily. The Kingdom was fallen in- m us fa¬ 
ta the hands of Hieronymus his grandfon. That“*^i/* - 
(a) Prince was yet an infant, who, far from be-xxiv. ^ 
ing able to refill the ieduftion of fovereign pow- 


(a) Puerum, vixdum libertatem, nedum dominationem 
laturuin. 
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er, and to fuftain the weight of government, was 
not capable of bearing as he ought that of his 
own liberty and of governing himfelf. His guar¬ 
dians, and thofe, who had the care of his educa¬ 
tion, inftead of oppofing the vices, to which he 
was naturally inclined, plunged him ftill deeper in¬ 
to them, in order to engrofs all authority in his 
name. It was then (<s) feen how important it is 
to the good of a State, that a Prince who begins 
to reign whilft young, fhould be furrounded on¬ 
ly by perfons capable of infpiring him with ienti- 
ments and principles worthy of a King; and 
what a misfortune it is, when flattery from thence¬ 
forth engroffes their ears and heart. 

Hiero, towards the end of his life, had intend¬ 
ed to reinftate rhe liberty of Syracufe, in order 
to prevent a kingdom he acquired, and ftrength- 
ened by his valour and prudence, from being en¬ 
tirely ruined by becoming the lport of theca- 
price and paflions of a young King. But the 
Princefles, his two daughters, lpared no pains 
in oppofing fo wife a defign; in hopes that the 
young Prince would only have the name of King, 
whilft themfelves with their hufbands, Andra- 
nodorus and Zoippus, who held the firft rank 
amongft his guardians, fhould have all the au¬ 
thority. It ib) was not eafy for an old man of 
ninety to withftand the care lies and arts of thofe 
two women, who befieged him night and day ; 
to retain all his freedom of mind in the midft of 
their preflmg and alliduous infinuations 5 and to 

(a) Peninere ad utilitatem pem adhuc vacuum. Ibid. V.r. 
reipubiics, occurrere illi, quos [b) Non facile erat nonagef- 
Senarus innocentidimos habeat, fimum jam agenti annum, cir- 
qjihoneftis lermombus aures cumfeflo dies no&efque muli- 
[Principis] imbuant. Tacit, ebribus blanditiis, liberare ani- 
rtijl IV. 7. mum, ec convertere ad publi- 

Properan:, cccupare Princi- cam privata curam. Li-v. V. 

facriflce 
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facrifice with courage the intereft of his 
that of the public. 

All that he did to prevent, as much as pofiible, Wifepre - 
the evils he forefaw, was to appoint Hieronymus cautions of 
fifteen guardians, who were to form his council. 

He conjured them at his death never to depart ;; ea 
from the alliance with the Romans, to which he 
had inviolably adhered during fifty years, and to 
teach the young Prince, their pupil, to tread in 
his fteps, and to follow the principles, in which 
he had hitherto been bred. 

Affoon as the king had breathed his laft, the 
guardians he had appointed for his grandfon, fum- 
moned an affembly of the people, prefented the 
young Prince to them, and read the will. A fmall 
number of perfons placed there exprefsly to ap¬ 
plaud it, clapped their hands, and raifed cries of 
joy. All the reft, in a confternation equal to that 
of a family, whom death had juft deprived of a 
good father, kept a mournful filence, which fuf- 
ficiently argued both their grief for the lofs they 
had juft fuftained, and their fear for the future. 

Hiero’s (a) funeral was afterwards folemnized, and 
more honoured by the grief and tears of his fub- 
jefts, than by the care and refpeft paid to his 
memory by his relations. 

The firft care of Andranodorus was to remove all Andram - 
the reft of the guardians, by declaring to them , Jorus re ~ 
that the Prince was of age to govern for him- m f ^ e ^ er 

felf. He was then almoft fifteen years old. Thus,guardians* 
diverting himfelf the firft of the guardianfhip, 
which he held in common with many collegues, 
he united the power of them all in his own per- 
fon. The wileft difpofitions of dying Princes are 

(a) Fun as fit regitim, magis quam cura fuorum celebre. 
amore civium & charitate, Zw. 
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Vjmus, 


a. r. 537. jjttfe regarded and feldom executed after thdf 

Ant.C. 215. , . 0 

deaths. 

The (a) beft Prince in the world and the moft 
^ prudent, fucceeding a King fo much beloved b f 

hisfubje&s as Hiero had been, would have found 
it difficult to confole them for the lofs of his pre- 
deceffor. But, as if Hieronymus had fought by 
his vices, to make him ftill more regretted* he no 
fooner afcended the throne, than he fnewed how 


much all things were changed. 

O O 


Neither King 


Hiero, nor Gelo his fon, during fo many years, 
had ever diftinguifhed themfelves from the reft of 
the citizens by their drefs, or any other ornament, 
that favoured of pomp. But now Hieronymus 
was on a fudden feen to appear dreft in purple, 
with a diadem on his head, and furrounded with 
a troop of armed guards. Sometimes he even 
affefted to imitate Dionyfius the tyrant, by going 
abroad like him in a chariot drawn by four 
white horfes. (b) All the reft anfwered this equi¬ 
page : an exprefs contempt for every body ; haugh¬ 
ty and difdainful in hearing *, an affectation of 
faying nothing but difobliging things; difficulty 
of accefs; fo as to be almoft inacceffible not 
only to ftrangers, but to his guardians them- 
felves; a refinement in difcovering new kinds of 
debauches; and a cruelty, that role fo high as to 
extinguifh all fenfe of humanity in him. This 
odious difpofiuon of the young King terrified 


(a) Xix quidem uili bono (b) Hunc tam fupcrbum ap- 
moderatoque regi facilis erat paratum habitui'que conveni- 
favor apud Syracuianos, fucce- entes iequebjniur, contemptus 
denti rants caritati Hieronis. omnium, fuperbs aures, con- 
Veriimenimvero Hieronymus, tumeliofa adida,rari 2ditus,non 
velut fuis vitiis deiiderabilem alienis modo, fed tutoribus e- 
efficere vellet avum, primo tiam, libidines nova*, inhu- 
ftatim confpedu, omnia quam maua crudelnas. 
dffparia effect, offendi:. 
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people fo much, thatfome of his guardians either a. r. 537, 
killed themfelves, or withdrew into voluntary ba- AntCi2IS * 

nilhment. 

Only three men Andranadorus and Zoippus, 
both Hiero’s Tons in law, and one Thrafo, had 
free admittance to the young King. He heark¬ 
ened little to them in all other things: but, as 
the two firft had openly declared for the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and the third for the Romans, that dif¬ 
ference of opinions, and the warm difputes, to 
which it frequently gave birth) drew upon them 
the young tyrant’s attention. 

Much about this time, a confpiracy againft Confpiraty 
the life of Hieronymus was difcovered. One 
of the principal citizens called TheodotuS) was YiZTxiv* 
accufed. When he was tortured, he confeffed 4! 
the crime for himfelf ; but no torments were 
capable of making him betray his accomplices. 

At length, as if he had given way to the excefs 
of the tortures, he accufed the King’s bed 
friends, though innocent, amongft whom he named 
Thrafo as the chief, of the whole enterprize ; 
adding, that they Ihould have been far from 
engaging in it, if they had not had a man of 
great credit at their head. The warmth Thrafo 
had always expreffed for the party of the Ro¬ 
mans, made the depofition of Theodotus feem 
probable*, fo that he was immediately executed 
with thole declared to be his accomplices, who 
were as innocent as himfelf Whiift Theodo¬ 
tus was made to fuffer the mod cruel torments, 
not one of his accomplices hid themfelves or fled, 
fo much did they rely upon his fidelity and con- 
ftancy, and fuch force of mind had he to keep 
their fecret. In confequence, by a very uncom¬ 
mon and Angular event, a confpiracy difcovered 
was not fruftrated in effeft, and did not fail to 
fucceed as we ihall foon fee. 

Vol. V. N Thrafta 
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Thrafo’s death, who was the foie tie of the 
alliance with the Romans, left the field open to 
the partifans of the Carthaginians. Ambaffadors 
were fent to Hannibal, to treat with him ; and on 
his fide he fent a young Carthaginian of quality 
to Hieronymus, named Hannibal as well as him- 
felf, with whom he joined Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes, born at Carthage, of a Carthaginian mo¬ 
ther, but of Syracufe by origin, from whence 
their grandfather had been banilhed. Afier the 
Treaty was concluded with Hieronymus, the 
young officer returned to his General; and by 
Hannibal’s permiffion, the other two remained 


with the King. 


The King fent Ambaffadors to 


cc 


He treats 
toe Roman 
Ambajfa- 

ders ~Lcitb 
contempt. 


Carthage, to make the treaty more authentic. 
The conditions were, tc that after they fhould 
“ have driven the Romans out of Sicily, upon 
“ which the young Prince relied as a thing 
of certainty, the river Himera, which a[- 
“ mod divides the whole ifland, fhould feparate 
cc the province of the Carthaginians from his 
“ kingdom.” Hieronymus, puffed up with the 
praifes of his flatterers, demanded fome time after, 
“ that all Sicily fhould be ceded to him, leaving 
“ Italy to the Carthaginians for their fhare.” 
The propofol leemed frantick and idle to Hanni¬ 
bal, as it really was : but he difguifed his thoughts, 
having no other view, than to make the young 
King quit the fide of the Romans. How hap¬ 
pens it, that the experience of all ages and na¬ 
tions does not teach Princes what they ought to 
think of flatterers ? 

Upon the firfl rumour of this treaty, Appius Clau¬ 
dius, Prator of Sicily, fent Ambaffadors to Hiero¬ 
nymus. to renew the alliance, that had fubfifted oe- 
tween the Romans and his grandfather. That Prince, 
affefting a ridiculous and ill-placed haughtinefs, re¬ 
ceived them with a difdainful air, “ afking them 
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,c in a tone of derifion what had happened at a. r. 537 
“ the battle of Cannae: that Hannibal’s Ambaf- Ant ‘ Cl21 S 
“ fadors related incredible things of it: that he 
Cl fhould be very glad to know the truth of it 
“ from their own mouths, in order to determine 
u in refpeft to the choice of his allies.” The 
Romans replied, that they would come to him 
again, when he had learnt to receive Ambaffa- 
dors ferioufly ; and withdrew. 

Hieronymus,undoubtedly did not know, that rail¬ 
lery does not become a Prince, efpecially when of- 
fenfive and injurious, and that in the midftof the 
graved and mod important affairs. But he heark¬ 
ened only to his pride, and probably, amongd his 
flatterers, praifed himfelf for this language, in which 
he found an haughtinefs worthy of a great King, 

All the red of his conduft was of the fame turn. 

Soon after his cruelty and other views drew up¬ 
on him an unfortunate end. Thofe who had for¬ 
med the confpiracy, of which we have fpoke, 
purfued their plan, and having found a favourable 
occafion, killed him on a journey he went from 
Syracufe to the country and city of the Leon- 
tines. And thus ended a very fhort reign, but 
full of diforders, injudice, and violence. 

Appius, who forefaw the confequences of his 
death, gave the Senate advice of the whole, and 
took all the neceffary precautions for preferring 
the part of Sicily, that belonged to the Romans. 

I omit all the violences committed by Hippocra¬ 
tes and Epicydes at Syracufe, the murther of the 
Princeffes defeended from Hiero, the flavery into 
which the unfortunate inhabitants of that city 
were reduced, being forced in a manner againd 
their will to become the enemies of Rome. iAnc.Hiit, 
have treated thofe things elfewhere with diffident Vol. X. 
extent. I fhall confine myfelf here to what parti¬ 
cularly concerns the Romans. 

N 2 
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a. r. 557. About the end of this year the Conful Q. Fa- 

Fa'r-iu^ bius out f° r R° me t0 prefide at the election 
scents of magiftrates for the enluing year, and having 
0 :a::huS' given notice of the affembly of the People for 

r y-ffill'd * c h e afiembly-day, immediately on his ar- 
frr JJ7l bdr.g rival he repaired to the field of Mars without en- 
'tl'std tering the city. There, as the youth of the 
Ccv/ul. ' century Anienfis, to whom it had fallen by lot to 
L».. xxn.gjy e t p e j r fufxrage firft, nominated T. Otacilius 

with M. iEmilius Regillus for Confute, Fabius 
caufed filence to be made, and fpoke as follows, If 
we were at peace in Italy, or were at war with a 
General , who was not capable of taking advantage of 
cur nrers , I Jhould confider any one as an enemy to 
your liberty , that fhould take upon him to oppofe the 
choice you think ft to make. But as our Generals 
have committed no fault in this war, and againft this 
enemy, that has net been attended with fotne great 
misfortune to the Commonwealth, you ought to ufe no 
lefs precaution , tier be no lefs upon your guard, when 
you are to elect Confuls , than when you are to give 
the enemy battle. Each of you ought at that time to 
Jay to bimfelf: I am to choofe a Conful equal in 
the fie id to Hannibal. Whatever precautions we take 
in that choice, Hannibal has always great advanta¬ 
ges of us. He is in the continual exercife of com¬ 
manding armies. His authority is not confined with¬ 
in certain bounds , nor limited to a certain time. He 
is not obliged to receive the law from any one . 
He decides with abfelute power on all occaficns, ac¬ 
cording as corjurStures feem to require . This is not 
the cafe with cur Ccnfuls. They are fuddenly put in¬ 
to office, and hold it only for a year . They have 
fierce began to gu in purfuance of their meafures , 
than their time is elapfed , and a fucceffor fent them . 
Thefe principles being admitted, let us now confider , 


r M 


'hat men thofe are whom you have juft chofen. M. 
fEm;Hus Regilus is prieft of Romulus 5 fo that we 

could 
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could neither let him remove from Rome , nor keep A * R * ss;* 
him there, without prejudice, to the affairs of reli- ** 
gion, or to thofe of war. As to T. Otacilius , he is 
married to my Jifter's daughter, and has children by 
her. But your favour, Romans , ez/kr to my an- 
ceftors, or myfelf, have taught me not to prefer the in¬ 
ter efts of my family to thofe of the Commonwealth . When 
the fea is calm, any body can fleer the fhip . But when a 
furious ftorm arifes, and the veffel is become the fport 
of the winds and waves, a man of fkill and courage, 
an able and experienced Pilot, is nectffaiy. JVe are 
now upon a calm fea. More than one ftorm has al¬ 
ready brought us to the very brink of drowning . 

For which reafon we cannot ufe too much precaution 
in the choice of a man capable of carrying us into the 
harbour. We have made trial of you , Otacilius, in 
lefs confiderable employments , in which you have not 
fo well acquitted yourfelf, as to induce us to confide 

more important ones to you. The fleet you command¬ 
ed this year, had three deftinalions. It vjas to have 
ravaged the coafts of Africa, fecured thofe of Italy, 
and above all to have prevented aids of money, 'men, 
and provifmsfrom coming to Hannibal from Carthage . 

Raife Otacilius, Romans, to the Confulfbip, if he 
has anfwered only one of thefe views: if , on the 
contrary, wbilft be has had the command of the fleet, 
Hannibal has received all that has been fent him from 
Carthage, with as much fecurity as if the fea had 
been entirely open: If the coafts of Italy have been 
more infefted this year than thofe of Africa : with 
what right can Otacilius pretend that he ought to be 
chofe to command againft Hannibal in preference to 
all others? If you were Conful, I Jloould think , af¬ 
ter the example of our anceftors, that it would be 
neceffary to create a Dictator \ and you would have 
no reafon to wonder, or be angry that there was a 

better General than you are in the Commonwealth. 

No body is more interefted than yourfelf in not having 

N 3 a bur ~ 
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a- Yfra burthen laid upon you , that you would fink under, 
^~ ly Let us then conclude , Romans , /to w cannot take 
too mucb'Care in the choice of our Confuls. It is not 
without pain , that 1 now defre you to call to mind 
fbrafymenus and Cann<e. hut to avoid the like mif- 
f 'ortunes, it is fometimes neceffary to fet tbofe fatal ex¬ 
amples before your eyes. Herald , call to the century 
Anienfis to give their fuffrages again. 

T. Oracilius made abundance of noife, and re¬ 
proached his uncle with great haughtinefs, that he 
was for having himfelf continued in the Conful- 
fhip. But Fabius ordered his Liftors to approach 
Otacilius: and as he had not entered the city, 
having come into the place where the affemblies 
were held, he bade him obfcrve, that the fafc?s> 
the mark of his power as to life and death, were 
flill borne * before him. This was giving Otacili¬ 
us tounderftand, that his life would anfwer for his 
continuing his leditious outcries. He was filent ; 
and the privileged century being returned to vote, 
Fcbiu-arJt lecled Fabius and Marcellus Confuls. This was 


Msrcdhs the fourth Confulfhip of Fabius, and the third of 
aretUaJ jyi ar cell us , including; that to which he had been 

I rv w* 1 a T ^ 


Cor.f: 


nominated, and had been obliged to abdicate. 
All the other centuries were unanimoufly of the 
fame opinion. They afterwards proceeded to the 
election of -Praetors. In order to confole Otacilius 


tor having failed of the Confulfhip, he was created 
Praetor for the fecond time. Q^Fulvius Flaccus, 
who was then in the fame office, was continued. 
The two others were, Q. Fabius, the Conful’s fon, 
then Curuie JEdile, and P. Cornelius Lentulus. 
After the nomination of the Praetors, the Senate 


decreed, that CE Fulvius, without drawing lots, 


* Fhe fafces were net carried had been introduced by Valerius 
before the Confuls , when they Public.la. 
were in the city ; which cujUm 


ffiould 
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ffiould have the office of Praetor of the city, and, A. r. 537 . 
confequently, that he fhould command in Rome^’ 0,215 * 
in the abfenceof the Confuls. 


We have juft feen an uncommon example, both 
of a wonderful docility in the youth of a century, 
who renounce their firft choice, without hefitating, 
upon the advice of a wife Conful, and of a gene¬ 
rous fteadinefs in Fabius, who forgets the confide- 
ration of proximity of blood, and is only atten¬ 
tive to the interefts of the Commonwealth. But 


what feems moft admirable in this Conful, is his 


having had the courage to let himlelf above popu¬ 
lar reports, and the difagreeable fufpicions, that 
might be formed againft him, from judging, that 
he had only excluded his nephew, to have himfclf 
chofen Conful in his place. A great foul, confci- 
ous of its own fentiments, and that they are 
known, is not afraid of fuch a reproach ; and 
though there were reafon to fear it, it makes That 
3 facrifice to the love of its country and its duty. 
And indeed it had been betraying it in lome mea- 
fure, to have been filent in fuch a conjuncture, 
(a) Every body in general did Fabius juftice. They 
laid, that the neceffity of the State requiring that 
the moft able General the Commonwealth then 


had, fhould be placed at the head of the armies, 
that great man, who could not but know himfelf 
to be that General fo neceffary to the State, chofe 
rather to expofe himfelf to the envy, fo unufual 
and irregular a proceeding would draw upon him, 
than negleft the interefts of his country, 


(a) Tempus ac neceflitas 
belli, ac difcrimen reram faci- 
ebant, ne quis aut in exem- 
pium exquireret, aut fufpe- 
aum cupiditatis imperii Con^ 
fulem haberet. Quin lauda- 
bant potius ma^nitudinem ani- 


mi, quod, cum fummo impe- 
ratore die opus rcipubliae ici- 
ret, feque cum haud dubie 
effe, minoris invidiam fuam, 
fi qua ex re oriretur, quam 
utilua:cm reipublicae, feciflet, 
Liv. 
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a. R. 53~- Almoft fourfcore years before, another Fabius 
vS^l^had fignalized his zeal for the public good on an 
iw i. occafion, which has fome refemblance to that we 

have juft related. This was Fabius Maximus 
Rullus. Seeing the centuries inclined to eleft his 
fon Fabius Gurges Conful, he oppofed his no¬ 
mination as much as he could j not that he believed 
his fon wanted merit to fill that office with digni¬ 
ty : but he reprefented to the People, that it was 
contrary to good order to confer the firft dignity 
of the State fo often upon the fame family. Now 
his great-grandfather, grandfather, and father, had 

held it feveral times, and himfelf had been five 
times Conful. The People paid no regard to his 
oppofition. But Fabius, in laying afide the ten- 
demefs and prejudice of a father, had all the ho¬ 
nour of a facrifice, that could not but coft him 
dear. 

Two very confiderable inundations happened 
this year. The Tiber having overflowed, carried 
away many houfes in the country, and deftroyed a 
great number of men and cattle. 


A. R- 
Aat.C. 214. 


Ch Fabius Maximus. IV. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. III. 


Fabiut This year, which was the fifth of the war with 
ari Mar- Carthage, Fabius and Marcellus, having taken 
ccUs e>:- poffejjjQH 0 f t h e Confulfhip, drew upon themfelves 

the eyes and attention of the whole people. It 
was long fince two Confuls of fuch extraordinary 
merit had been feen in office. 


ier upon 

Liv. xxiv 
9 * 
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the 


The Senate being 
continued all who had a&ually any 

They decreed 

That 


tiz”. i r 


troo.s. 

♦ 

L:v. X\iv. 
11 . 


aflfembled, 

command in their employments, 
alfo to keep eighteen legions under arms, 
each of the Confuls fhould have two under them : 
that the provinces of Gaul, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
fhould each have two for their defence: that the 

Praetor 
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Pnetor Fabius fhould command two in Apulia: a. r. 53S. 
that Tib. Gracchus fhould remain in the neigh- Ant *?* z, 4 * 
bourhood of Luceria, with the two that had been 
formed of the flaves who had voluntarily lifted: 

that thePro-conful C. Terentius Varro fhould re¬ 
tain one in the country of Picenum ; as ihould 
M. Valerius, to be employed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Brundufium, where he was with a fleet: 
and that the two laft fhould remain at Rome to 
guard it. The Confuls had orders to fit out a 
number of fhips, which when joined with thofe 
that were in the port of Brundufium, and in the 
neighbouring roads, would form a fleet for this 
year of an hundred and fifty fail. 

Q. Fabius held the aflemblies for the creation of Creation 

Cenfors. M. Attilius Regulus and P. Furius Phi -ofCenfen. 
lus were raifed to that dignity. 

As feamen were wanting, the Confuls, in virtue Stamen 
of a decree of the Senate, ordained, that every Q\~f‘imijh£d 
ti'/en whofe felf, or father, had been adjudged by 
the Cenfors, L. TEmilius and C. Flaminius, toy*,;.,; 
poffefs an eftate from about an hundred and twen¬ 
ty-five pounds to two hundred and fifty, or who 
fhould fince have acquired iuch a fortune, fhould 
furnifh one feaman paid for fix months. That who¬ 
ever had from about two hundred and fifty to feven 
hundred and fifty, fhould furnifh three with their 
pay for an whole year. That whoever had from fe¬ 
ven hundred and fifty to two thoufand five hundred 
pounds, fhould furnifh five. That whoever had 
above two thoufand five hundred pounds, fhould 
furnifh feven. And laftly, that each Senator fhould 

furnifh eight with a year's pay. The feamen rai¬ 
fed in virtue of this decree, having been armed 
and equipped by their mafters, embarked with bif- 
cuitfor thirty days. This was the firft time, that 
the fleet of the Romans was fupplied with feamen 
at the expence of private perfons, 


Thefc 
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a. r. 53 S. Thefe preparations, which were much more con- 
H^haT fiderable than had ever been before, made theinha- 
returr.s bitants of Capua apprehend, that the campaign 
into Cam- this y car would open with the fiege of their city, 

IJ^xxiv They therefore fent Ambaffadors to Hannibal, to 
I2 . defire him to make his army approach Capua, rc- 

prefenting to him, 46 that armies were raifed at 
“ Rome to befiege it, and that of all the cities, 
“ which had abandoned the fide of the Romans, 
“ there was none againft which th^y were fo much 
44 incenfed.” The confternation, with which they 
brought Hannibal this news, obliged that General 
to haften his march, in order to be beforehand 
with the Romans. Accordingly he fet out from 
Arpi, and came to incamp at his old camp at Ti- 
fata beyond Capua. Afterwards having left a 
body of Numidians and Spaniards to guard his 
camp, and Capua, he approached Puteoli, to make 
himfelf mafter of it. 

The Ro- Fabius had no fooner been informed, thatHan- 
manGtne-n iba.1 had quitted Arpi to return into Campania, 

2Lv/T t ^ ian k* out t0 P ut himfelf at the head of his 
their fro- army, marching night and day with extreme dili- 
<vincu. gence. He ordered Tib. Gracchus at the fame 

time to quit Luceria, and to come with his troops 

towards Beneventum •, and the Praetor Fabius 
his fon, to take Gracchus’s poll near Luceria. At 
the fame time two Praetors let out for Sicily; as 
did P. Cornelius, to repair to his army ; Otacili- 
us, to take upon him the command of his fleet, 
and to fecure the coafts. In a word, all repaired 
to their refpeftive provinces: and thofe who had 
been continued in their employments, had orders 
to remain in the pods where they were the Year 
before. 

It was about this time, that the negotiation be¬ 
tween Hannibal and the Tarentines began, which 
at length ended in the taking of Tarentum. Five 

young 
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young perfons of the moft iiluftrious families of a. r. 53S. 
that city came to Hannibal, and gave him hopes AnuCtZl *' 
that that city would furrender as loon as he made 
his troops approach it. It was a very commodious 
place to him for Philip to land at, in cafe he 
came to Italy. He promifed them to march that 
way •, exhorting them however to put all things 
in a condition on their fide, to affure the fuccefs of 
the enterprize. He continued fome time in Cam¬ 
pania, and made new attempts upon Puteoli, and 
Nola, but as ineffectual as the former. 


Hanno and Tib. Gracchus were fet out, as if Battle be* 
in concert, the firft from the country of the Bruttii'™^" 
with a confiderable body of horie and foot •, and 
the other from his camp at Lueeria, in order to c h us near 
approach Beneventum. The Romans at firft en- 
tered the city. But having been apprized, thatf***^ 
Hanno was incamped three miles from thence up- 
on the banks of the Calor, and that he was deftroy-//* rac¬ 
ing the neighbouring country, he alfo quitted Be-O'* 
neventum, and having incamped about a thoufand 
paces from the enemy, he affemblcd his foldiers^w ‘ 


to harangue them. Moft of them were the (la vzsjlaves 
who, during the two years they had been in the t f eir ^ 
fervice, had chofe rather to deferve their liberty ^jv^xxiv 
by aftions, than to (demand it in words. He had 
however obferved, on quitting his winter-quarters, 
fome confufed murmurs. They complained of fo 
long a flavery, afking one another, whether they 
fhould never fee themfelves free. Gracchus took. 


occafion from thence to write to the Senate, to ac¬ 


quaint it with what they merited, rather than what 
they demanded. He reprefented, “ that they had 
“ hitherto ferved with equal fidelity and courage, 
u and that they wanted nothing but liberty to 
“ make them accomplifhed foldiers.” The Se¬ 
nate in anfwer had left him at liberty to aft in that 

refpeft 
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a. r. 538. refped as he fhould judge mod for the good of 
AcLC,2I 4 *the Commonwealth. 

Therefore before he came to blows with the 

enemy, he declared to his troops: cc That the 

46 time was come for obtaining that liberty they 
“ had fo long and fo ardently defired. That the 
4C next day he fhould give the enemy battle in the 
46 open field : that there, without fear of ambuf- 
“ cades, they would have room to make their 
44 courage and bravery appear. That whoever 
44 fhould bring him the head of an enemy, fhould 
44 immediately have his liberty as a reward •, but 
44 that he would punifh thofe as (laves, that (hould 
44 give way and quit their pofts. That their fate 

44 was now in their own hands. That as a fecu- 

44 rity for the performance of his promife, they 
44 had not only his word, but that of the Conful 
46 Marcellus, and of the whole Senate, whom he 
44 had confulted upon this head, and who left it 
46 entirely to him.” He thencaufed the letters of 
Marcellus, and the decree of the Senate, to be 
read. They immediately raifed cries of joy, and 
with one accord, demanded eagerly to be led a- 
gainft the enemy, and that the fignal of battle 
fhould be immediately given. Gracchus difmiffed 
them, after having promifed, that he would give 
it the next day. Full of joy, efpecially thofe 
whom the adion alone of the next day was to de¬ 
liver from flavery, they paffed the reft of the day 
in preparing • their arms, and in putting them in a 
condition to fecond their valour well. 

The next day, afloon as the fignal was given, 
they were the firft to aifemble round Gracchus’s 
tent *, and that General drew up his troops in 
battle at fun-rife. The Carthaginians did not 
refufe to fight. Their army was compofed of 
feventeen thoufand foot, moft of them Bruttii and 
Lucanians 3 and of twelve hundred horfe, all 

Numi- 
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Numidians and Moors, except a fmall number of A * R - s& 
Italians, that were amongft them. That of the Ro- Ant,c ‘ s,4# 
mans feems to have been of equal force. The bat¬ 
tle was long, and fought with abundance of.ardor. 

During four hours, the victory remained doubt- 
ful on both Tides. Nothing incommoded the Ro¬ 
mans more, than the heads of the enemy, which 
they were eager to fecure, becaufe their liberty had 
been attached to them. For when a foldier had 
bravely killed his oppofite, he at firft loft a confi- 
derable time in cutting off his head, in the midft 
of the tumult and diforder •, and when he had at 
length effected it, the neceffity of holding and 
keeping it, employing one of his hands, made him 
incapable of fighting, fo that the battle was left 
to the word and mod timorous part of the troops. 

When Gracchus was apprized by the legionary 
Tribunes, that his foldiers wounded no longer any 
of the enemy, who were in a condition to defend 
themfelves * that they were all employed in cut¬ 
ting off the heads of the dead, and that they held 
them afterwards in their hands inftead of their 


fwords; he immediately ordered them to be told, 
“ to throw down the heads j that they had fuffi- 
“ ciently fignalized their valour, and that thofe 
“ who had done their duty, might allure them- 
“ felves of their liberty.” 

The battle than began again, and Gracchus 
alfo made his horfe advance againft the enemy. 
The Numidians came on to meet them, and the 
horfe fighting with no lefs ardor than the foot, the 
viftory again became doubtful. The two Gene¬ 
rals animated their foldiers both by their words 
and example. Gracchus reprefented to his troops, 
that they had to do only with the Lucanians and 
Bruttii fo often defeated. Hanno faid of the Ror 
mans, that they were only flaves, whofe chains 
had been taken off to make them bear arms. At 

2 laft 
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a. R. ss 8 -laft Gracchus declared to his foidiers, that there 
^^^was no liberty for them, except the enemy were 

beaten and put to flight that day. 

This menace animated them to fuch a degree, 
that raifing new cries, and becoming that moment 
new men, they threw themfelves upon the Car¬ 
thaginians with a fury that nothing was capable of 
fuftaining. At firft the firft line, then the fecond, 
and at laft their whole main body was broken. 
The flight was univerfal, and they regained their 
camp with fuch terror and confirmation, that none 
took care to defend the gates of it againft the 
Romans, who entered it pell-mell with the de¬ 
feated, and began a new battle in it, more con- 
fufed in fo narrow a fpace, but for the fame rea- 
fon more bloody. During this tumult, the Ro¬ 
man prifoners, to fecond their countrymen, formed 
themfelves in a body, and having feized arms, 
which they found at hand, attacked the Carthagi¬ 
nians in the rear, and left them no way to efcape. 
It was in effedl of this, that of fo great an army 
fcarce two thoufand men got off, and thofe al- 


moft all horfe, with their commander, 
reft were killed. 


All the 


Thirty-eight enfigns were taken. 
Gracchus loft about two thoufand men. The whole 
plunder was abandoned to the foidiers, except the 
prifoners and cattle, which (hould be owned and 
claimed in the fpace of thirty days. 

When the victors returned into their camp, four 
thoufand (laves, who had fought with lefs courage 
than their comrades, and who had not entered the 
rm9 enemy’s camp with them, retired to an adjacent 
LW. xxiv. hill, to avoid the puniftiment they believed they 

had deferved. The next day, a Tribune of the 
army brought them to the camp, at the time when 
Gracchus, having affembled his army, was begin¬ 
ning to harrangue. Firft, he gave the old foidiers 
the praifes and rewards they deferved, in propor¬ 
tion 


Slight 
pm'fo¬ 
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tion to the valour each of them had Jfhewn upon a. r. 53a. 
this occafion. Afterwards, addreffing himfelf to AnLC ‘ al4 “ 
thofe, who were (fill (laves, he told them, that on 
fo joyful a day he chofe rather to praife all in ge¬ 
neral and without diftin&ion, than to reproach 
any of them. That therefore he declared them 
all free, and prayed the gods that it might be for 
the honour and advantage of the Commonwealth. 

They raifed great cries of joy, and embracing and 
congratulating each other, lilted up their hands 
towards heaven, and wifhed the Roman People 
and their General all kind of profperity. (a) It 
was then moft evident, as Livy fays elfewhere, that 
of all good things, there is none fo grateful to 
man, as liberty. 

Gracchus then, refuming his difcourfe: Before 
I had made you all equal , faid he to them, by the 
liberty I have juft given you , I was unwilling to 
make an odious diftinttion between you . But now 
that 1 have acquitted myfelf of my promife , and that 
which I made you in the name of the Commonwealth , 
in order not to confound valour with cowardice , / 
will caufe the names of thofe to be given me, who to 
avoid the reproaches and punifhment their fault de- 
fervedy feparated from their companions \ and making 
them all appear before me one after another , I will 
oblige them to promife me upon oath , that as long 
as they Jhall carry arms , they will eat their meals 
ftanding, unlefs prevented by ficknefs . You cannot but 
fuffer this mortification with patience and without 
complaint , if you only reflect a little , that your cow¬ 
ardice could not be punijhed more gently. j 0 y of tin 

After this difcourfe he ordered them to put up wittcrim 
their baggage, and begin their march. The fol- 
diers, with their booty either on their fhoulders or turn t0 

Benevtn- 

(a) Ut facile appareret, nihil omnium bonorum multitudini . 
gratius, quiun iibertatem, effe. Liv. xxxiii. 32. went him 

driving ibid. 16. 
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5 j 8 * driving it before them, returned to Beneventum* 
“ I4 *finging and dancing with fuch tranfports of joy* 
that they feemed rather guefts returning from a 
feaft, than foldiers from a battle. The inhabitants 


came out of the city in a body to meet them, 
and were lavifh in their profefTions of joy and 
congratulations. They emulated each other in in¬ 
viting the troops to eat and lodge at their houfes. 
The tables were ready fpread in every court-yard, 
and they defired Gracchus to fuffer them to eat and 
drink with them. Gracchus confented, on condi¬ 


tion that they ftiould all eat in public. The inha¬ 
bitants accordingly brought out the tables before 
their doors, with all they had prepared upon them. 
Thofe who had lately received their liberty, had 
white woollen caps upon their heads, which was 
the badge of it. Some lay upon beds according 
to the cuftom of thofe times (I (hall fpeak in 
the ft quel of the manner in which the Romans eat 
their meals •,) the reft were (landing, and at the 
fame time ate, and ferved their companions. 
Gracchus found this fight fo Angular and fonew, 
that when he returned to Rome, he had it painted, 

and placed the pifture in the temple of Liberty, 
which his father had caufed to be built upon mount 
Awntine with the money that arofe from fines, 
which he had alfo dedicated. 


at- Whilft thefe things paffed at Beneventum, Han- 
vantage nibal, after having ravaged the whole country a- 
c j Alar- k out Naples, went and incamped nelr Nola. 

‘karndbcl ^Conful Marcellus was informed of his 
Liv. xht. approach, he ordered the Propraetor Pomponius 
l 7 - to join him with the army, that was incamped 

at Sueffula, and immediately prepared to fet out to 
meet Hannibal, and to give him battle. In 
the dead of night he detached Claudius Ne¬ 
ro with the flower of his cavalry through the 
gate, that was moll diftant from the -enemy*, 

with 
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frith orders, after having taken a great compafs, a. r. 53 
to approach by little and little, the place where AnlX,it *' 
the Carthaginians were, keeping always out of 
fight; and laftly when he faw the aftion begun, 
to advance luddenly and charge them in the rear. 

Nero did not execute thefe orders, whether he 


loft his way* ot* had not Efficient time. The 
battle was fought without him, and the Romans 
however had the advantage ; but not being ftcond- 
■ ed by their cavalry, their projeft did not iucceed as 
they expe&ed, Marcellus, not daring to pur- 
fue the enemy in their flight, made his troops re¬ 
tire, though viftorious. Hannibal however loft 
this day above two thoufand men; and Marcellus 
not above four hundred. Nero, having to ho 
purpofe fatigued his men and horfes, during a day 
and night, returned without fo much as having 
feen the enemy. It is a great affliction to an able 
General, who has formed an important project, 
to fee it rendered abortive by the imprudence cr 
folly of the perfon on whom he has relied for the 
executioh of it. The Conful in confequence re¬ 
proached Nero in the fevereft terms; telling him it 
Was his fault only, that they had not repaid Hanni¬ 
bal the defeat at Cartnse. The next day Marcellus 
again'drew up his troops in battle: but Hannibal 
did not quit his camp, tacitly confeffing himfelf 
Overcome. The third day he retired by the fa¬ 
vour of the night 5 and renouncing the conqueft 
of Nola, which he had fo often attempted in vain, 

marched towards Tarentum, where he expefted 
better fuccefs. 


The Romans had no lefs attention to their af- Srventy 
fairs at home, than to thofe of the war, and fhew^//^^- 
ed no lefs courage and elevation of mind in them.^ rJ a * . 
The Cenfors not being employed in the public & 
works for want of money, applyed folely to re¬ 
forming the manners of the citizens, and to correct 

Vot. V. O the 
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• the abufo which the war had introduced, like bad 
humou r s, which the body contrafts in long dif- 

eafes. They nrft cited thofe before them, who 
were accufed of having intended to nave abandon¬ 
ed the Commonwealth and quitted Italy, after 

the battle of Cannse. L. Cscilius Metellus, then 
Queftor, was the moft confiderable amongfl them. 
He and his affociates were ordered to make their 
OCT c nee, and not being capable of juftifying them- 
ielves, they were convifted of having held dif- 
courfes contrary to the interefls of the Common¬ 
wealth, and which tended to form a confpiracy for 
abandoning Italy. 

Next thofe over acute interpreters in finding 
fubterfuges to difpenfe with oaths, were made 
to appear: thofe cunning Deputies, who having 
fworn to Hannibal, that they would return into 
his camp, believed themfelves difeharged from 
their engagement by going back again for a few 
minutes under an imaginary pretext. The do¬ 
ctrine of equivocals is net a new one: but its be¬ 
ing condemned and feverely punilhed even by 
the Pa2;an world, is very remarkable. 

All thofe of whom we have juft fpoke were pu¬ 
nched with the greateft penalties the Cenfors had 
power to indict. They were deprived of all fuf- 
frages in the publick affemblies, were expelled 
from their tribes, and retained only the quality 
of citiz-r.s, in reipect to paying taxes. And fuch 
amongfl: them as were Roman Knights were de¬ 
graded, and had the horfes kept for them by the 
Commonwealth taken from them. 

They treated with the fame feverity all thofe of 
the youth, who had not ferved during four years, 
without having been fick, or having feme good 
and valid rcalon to the contrary. The latter a- 
mounted to above two thoufand. 


This 
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This rigour of the Cenfors was followed by a a. r. S 3 g. 
decree of the Senate not lefs fevere. It condemn- Ant,c ' 2 ‘ 4 ' 
ed all thofe who had been noted ., or ftigmatized, 
by the Cenfors to ferve in the infantry as private 
men, to go to Sicily, and to join the army of 
Cannae, without hopes of obtaining their dif- 
charge, till Hannibal fhould be driven out of 
Italy.- 

From what we have juft faid, it may be judged, 
how proper the wife feverity of the Cenforfhip was 
to awe the citizens; to keep up good order in 
everv branch of the Commonwealth; to make 
the cuftoms and inftitutions be obferved; in a 
word, how potent a barrier it was againft diforders, 
againft the infraction of the laws, and the corrup¬ 
tion and loofenefs of manners, which continually 
augment, except ftrong Obftacles from time to 
time be laid in their way, to flop, or at lead to 
weaken their courle. 

As the Cenfors found no money in the trea- Admira - 
fury, they did not make the ufual contracts either 
for the repair of the temples, or the other current 
expences of that kind. Thofe who ufed to mak ziicgoodin 
fuch contrafts with them came to the Cenfors, man j °f 
and defired them to treat with them in the fam 

. r . r . Liv. xxiv. 

manner, as ir the treaiury was in. a condition^, 
to fupply the neceffary fums *, declaring, that none 
of them could demand any money, till the war 
was at an end. 

The mafters of the foldiers, whom Gracchus 
had made free near Beneventum affembled next, 


and declared in like manner, that though the ma- 
giftrates, appointed by the Commonwealth to pay 
them, had given them notice to come and receive 
the price of their (laves, they would not take the 
money, whilft the war fubfifted. 

This general unanimity to eafe the exhaufted 
treafury induced thofe alio, who had the fortunes 

O 2 of 
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Astfc ii S * of minors an ^ widows in their hands, to give 
' Zl ^ the Commonwealth credit for the money ; perfua^ 
ded that there could not be a mote facred and in¬ 
violable afylum than the Publick Faith* nor one, 
where fuch previous depofites could more fafely 
be placed. Nusquam eas (Pecunias) tutius 
sanctiusque deponere credentibus,qui de- 
ferebant, quam in publica fide : which is 
highly for the honour of a State. 

This generofity and difinteFeftednefs patted from 
the city to the camp. The horfe and the officers 
would not receive their pay: and thofe that did re¬ 
ceive it, were treated as mercenary wretches, void 
of honour. 

Where is there now a like zeal, and love for 
the Publick Good ? But where is there to be found 
a Publick Faith like that which fubfifted at Rome 


as the bafis of the government? It may with the 
greateft reafon be confidered as the moft certain 
refource of States: but in order to its being fo, 
it is abolutely neceffary, that it fhould never fuf- 
fer any violation upon any occafion whatfoever. 
CafiUnum The Conful Q. Fabius was incamped near Ca- 

filinum, which was defended by a garrifon of 
Liv. xxiv. two thoufand Campanians, and feven hundred 
19. Carthaginians. The Magiltrate of Capua armed 

the people and (laves indifferently, in order to 
fall upon the Roman camp, whilft the Conful 
was employed in making himfelf matter of Ca- 
filmurn. Fabius was exadtly informed of all 
that was contriving at Capua. For this reafon he 
fent to his collegue at Nola, to acquaint him that 
“ it was abfolutely neceffary to oppofe the at- 
tempts of the Campanians with another army, 
u whilft he attacked Cafilinum with his. That 


“ he therefore defired him to join him with his 
“ troops, leaving a frnall number of th:m to 
“ guard Nola j or, if his prefence were necef- 

5 “ fary 
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« c fary there, and that city had any thing (till to fear A - R. 538 
65 from theenterprizes of Hannibal, in that cafe he Ant,c * 2,14 
“ (Fabius) would fend for Gracchus, who was at 
« Beneventum.” When Marcellus received this 
courier from his collegue, he left two thoufand 
Men at Nola, and marched with the reft of his ar¬ 
my, to Cafilinum. His arrival obliged the Cam¬ 
panians, who were already in motion, to remain 
quiet. In confequence Cafilinum faw itfelf attack¬ 
ed by two confular armies. As the Roman fol- 
diers, in approaching too near the walls" received 
abundance of wounds without any great advantages, 

Fabius was of opinion, that they fhould give over 
attacking a little paltry place, which gave them 
as much trouble as a confiderable city could 
have done ; and efpecially as they had affairs of 
much greater importance upon their hands. He 
was upon the point of retiring, when Marcellus 
reprefented to him, (a)“ That if, on the one fide, 

44 great Generals ought not to undertake all kinds 
“ of things indifferently, on the other, they ought 
u not eafily to abandon the enterprizes they had 
“ once formed, becaufe reputation, in war, has 
“ ufually great confequences, ^nd exceedingly con- 
tc duces to its good or bad fuccefs.” Fabius gave 
in to this opinion, and continued the fiege. The 
Romans then made their mantles advance, 
and erected all the other machines againft the 
Walls, that were ufually employed in thofe times. 

The Campanians, who were in garrifon in Cafili¬ 
num, terrified by thefe preparations, demanded 
permiffion of Fabius to retire to Capua in fafety. 

A fmall number of them had already quitted the 
place, when Marcellus feized the gate through 


(a) Marcellus, multa mag- magnx fams momenta in u- 
nis ducibus ficut non aggredi- tramque partem fierent, tenuir, 
enda,ita femel aggrefiis non de- ne irrito incepto abiretur. Liv. 
Ciktenda dfe, dicendo, quia 
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which they efcaped. At fir ft he put all indif¬ 
ferently to the fword whom he met at the gate; 
then having forced his way into the city, he killed 
all he met. About fifty Campanians, who had 
quitted the place firft, having taken refuge with 
Fabius, received an efcort from him, which con- 
dueled them to Capua. The prifoners, as well 
Campanians as Carthaginians, were fent to Rome, 
and fhut up in the prilons. As to the inhabitants, 
they were carried away, and diftributed into the 
neighbouring cities. 

At the fame time Gracchus, who was in Luca- 
nia, having difperfed his troops without precau¬ 
tion to ravage it, was attacked by Hanno, who 
had his revenge for the lofs he had fuftained near 
Beneventum. 

Marcellus was returned toNola, and Fabius had 
entered Samnium. The latter either by capitula¬ 
tion or ftorm reduced feveral cities; in the taking 
of which twenty-five thoufand of the enemy were 
either killed, or made prifoners. The Conful fent 
three hundred and feventy deferters to Rome, who 
were all thrown down the Tarpejan rock, after 
having been whipt with rods in the Forum. Mar- 
cellus was kept at Nola by ficknefs which pre¬ 
vented him from afting. 

Hannibal in the mean time was arrived at Ta- 
rentum. No motion was made there in his fa¬ 
vour, becaufe the garrifon had been augmented 
upon the firft rumour of his march. Difcovering 
that vain hopes had been given him, he returned 
towards Apulia. When he arrived at Salapia, as 
the place ieemed commodious to him for winter 
quarters, and the end of the campaign approach¬ 
ed, he caufed as much corn to be carried thither, 
as he could bring off from the countries adjacent 
to Metapontum and Heraclea. 
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SECT. II. 



Marcdlus one of the Confuls is charged with the war 
in Sicily. Epicydes and Hippocrates are created 
Praetors at Syracufe . "They animate the People 
againft the Romans. A wife difcourfe of a Syr a- 
cufan in the ajfembly . It concludes for a peace with 
the Romans. The two leaders of the Cabaldifturb 
all things at Syracufe , and make tbemfelves mafters 
of it. Marcel/us takes the city of Leontium he 
then approaches Syracufe. He befleges it by fea and 
land. Terrible effeffs of the machines of Archimedes . 

Sambuca of Marcellus. He changes the fiege into 
a blockade. Reflexion upon Archimedes , and his 
machines . Different expeditions of Marcellus in 
Sicily during the blockade. Pinarius commander of 
the garrifon of Enna, fruftrates the bad defigns of 
the inhabitants by a bloody execution. The foldiers 
confined to ferae in Sicily , fend deputies to Mar¬ 
cellus, to defire to be reinflated in the fervice. 
Marcellus writes to the Senate in their favour. 

Severe anfwer of the Senate. Marcellus deliberates 
whether he jhall quit or continue the fiege of Syra¬ 
cufe. He holds intelligence in the city , which is 
difcovered . Part of the city taken . Fears of Mar¬ 
cellus. Various events followed by the taking of 
all the different quarters of Syracufe. The city is 
plundered. Death of Archimedes. All Sicily be¬ 
comes a province of the Romans. Marcellus re¬ 
gulates the affairs of Sicily with abundance of 
equity and difntereftednefs. Laft allton of Mar- Am!c. iff 
cellus in Sicily : Viliory gained by Hanno. Marcellus 

one of the 


T HE death of Hieronymus had lefs changed 

the difpofitions of the Syracufans in refpeft to with the 


Rome, than it had given them able and enter- ™ ar f > 1 
prizing Generals in the p'erfons of Hippocrates 

O 4 and 21. 
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53 s -and Epicydcs. This determined the Romans, who 
apprehended, that a dangerous war might break 
out in Sicily, to fend Marcellus one of the Confuls 
thither, to take upon him the direfticn of af¬ 
fairs. 

Before he arrived there, many fad and horrid 
things had paffcd at Syracufe, of which the de- 
Hift. Ant. fcription may be feen elfewhere. In the laft place 
Voi : X. Epicydesand Hippocrates, both firmly attached to 

aid fry o- t ^ e interefls of Hannibal, (as has been faid before) 
crates a>e had been elected Praetors there. Thefe new Pras- 

crti'.cd tors (jy no t a t firft make known their intention, 
J^'how forry foever they were, that Ambaffadors 
Liv. xxiv. had been fent to Appius, to demand of him a truce 
27* of ten days; and that after having obtained it, 

others had been made to fet out, to renew the 
treaty of alliance with the Romans, which Hiero¬ 
nymus had renounced, Appius then commanded 
near Mnrgantia a fleet of an hundred Ihips * and 
from thence obferved the motions made by the 
Syracufar..-, in effeft cf the liberty to which they 
had been lately reftored, and which had not yet 
taken a very fixed and folid form. In the mean 
time, he fent the Syracufan deputies to .Marcellus, 
who was juft arrived in Sicily. The Conful was 
informed by them of the conditions of peace pro- 
pofed, and finding them reafonable, fent Ambaf- 
faders alfo to Syracufe, to conclude the peace and 
renew the ancient alliance with the Praetors them- 
felves. 

The Roman Ambaffadors found, on arriving 
there, the ftate of things much altered. Hippo¬ 
crates and Epicydes, believing they had nothing 
farther to fear, after they had received advice, 


They ani¬ 
mate the 
f&fU a- 
gaivji the 


Romans. 

Liv. xxiv. that the fleet of the Carthaginians was arrived at 

the promontory of Pachynus, at firft by fecret 
practices, and at length by open complaints, had 
infpired every body with a great averfipn for tire 

Romans, 
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Romans, in giving out, that defigns were formed A » R* 53** 
for delivering up Syracufe to them. Theconduft Ant ‘ c ** 1 ^ 
of Appius, who had approached the entrance of 
the port with his Ihips, to encourage thofe of the 
Roman party, added new force to thefe fufpicions 
and accufations, fo that the multitude ran tumul- 


tuoufly to prevent the Romans from landing, in 
cafe they fhould have fuch a defign. 

In this diforder and confufion it was judged pro- Wife dif- 
per to call an affembly of the People. Opinions ceurfe of* 
differed very much in it, and the difputes were fo 
hot that they gave room to apprehend fome fedi-^^,/’ 
tioi). Apollonides, one of the principal Senators, 
made then a very wife fpeech, and as falutary an 
one as could be conceived in the prefent conjunc¬ 
ture. “ He (hewed that never had city been 
“ nearer either to its deftru&ion or prefervation, 

* c than Syracufe now aftually was. That if they 
* c all (hould unanimoufly embrace either the fide 
“ of the Romans, or that of the Carthaginians, 

** their condition would be happy. But if they 
were divided in opinion, the war would be 
“ neither more warm nor more dangerous between 
* 6 the Romans and Carthaginians, than between 
<£ the Syracufans themfelves divided againft each 
“ other 5 as each fa&ion would have within the 


“ fame walls, its troops, arms, and Generals. 
“ What therefore was moft eflential to be done. 


* c was for all to agree and unite together. That 
<c at prefent the moft important queftion was not 
^ to know, which of the two alliances was to be 
“ preferred. That however he would obferve 
cc in refpeft to the choice of allies, that the au- 
“ thority of Hiero ought in his opinion to take 
<c place of that of Hieronymus, and that the amity 
c< of the Romans, well known by an happy ex- 
perience of fifty years, feemed preferable to 
££ that of the Carthaginians, which could not be 

“ much. 
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a. s. 5 3 s. <c muc h relied on for the prefen t, and had been 
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found very bad by the paft. He added one 
u farther motive that was by no means an indif¬ 
ferent one: that in declaring againft the Ro¬ 
mans, they would have the war that moment 
upon their hands; whereas, on the fide of Car¬ 
thage, the danger was more remote. 

The lefs paffionate this difeourfe feemed, the 
more effect it had. The opinions of the different 
peace nub j XK jj es gf the State were thought neceflary, and the 

tbe Ro- . . , -r c , D ,/ 

principal officers or the troops, as well natives as 
ftrangers, were admitted to the conference. The 
affair was long difeuffed, and with great warmth. 
At length, as they faw no prefent means to fuftain 
the war againft the Romans, they determined for 
peace, and deputies were fent to them to con¬ 
clude it. 

The h.vo This refolution would have faved Syracufe, if it 
heads f had p UC ; n execution. But Hippocrates and 

Epicydes embroiled every thing by their feditious 
tanv practices, and by falfe fuppofitions and calumnious 
at Syra- accufetions equally animated the multitude and the 

Croo P s a g ain ft t ^ ie Romans. After various in- 
' ^trigues and events, the particulars of which may 
tbanfehti be found in the place referred to .above, thofe 
mpfiers. two heads of a party made themfelves matters of 
lv * Syracufe, caufed their coliegues to be killed, and 

themfelves to be declared foie Prstors in a tumul¬ 
tuous affembly. In this manner did Syracufe, alter 
a dawn of liberty, fall again into a cruel (la-very. 

Marcellus, as we have faid, arrived a little be¬ 
fore in Sicily, and having joined his troops with 
thofe of Appiu c , had taken the city of the * Leon- 
tinesby ftorm, on the firft attack. When he was 
informed of all that had pafled in Syracufe, he im- 

9 

* Leonti urn, a city upon tbe eafern fide of Sicily, not far from 
Cat ana. 
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Marcellus, 




mediately advanced towards that city, and en- a. r. 53 *. 
camped with his army near the temple of Jupiter Ant,c * 2,44 
Qlympicus, fifteen hundred paces from Syracufe. 

Before he proceeded farther, and committed any 
aft of hoftility, he fent deputies to let the inhabi¬ 
tants know, that he was come to reinftate the li¬ 


berty of the Syracufans, and not to make war up? 
on them, except he fhould be obliged to it. They 
were not permitted to enter the city. Epicydes. 
and Hippocrates went out of the gates to meet 
them, and having heard their propofals, anfwered 
haughtily, “ that if the Romans intended to be- 
“ fiege their city, they fhould foon perceive, that 
cc there was a wide. difference between attacking 
cc Syracufe and attacking Leontium. Marcellus 
was therefore determined to attack the city by 
fea and land.” 


Syracufe, of which Marcellus is going to form Defaip - 
the fiege, was fituated upon the eaftern coaft of tlono f$y 
Sicily. Its vaft extent, advantagious fituation, ck^Verr 
commodioufnefs of its double port, fortifications vi. n 7 -J 
erefted with great care and art, and the multitude 11 9 - 
and riches of its inhabitants, rendered it one of the 


greateft, fineft and mod powerful cities of the 
Greeks. Cicero gives us an account of it worth 
repeating, (a) He tells us, that the air of it was 
fo pure and ferene, that there was not a day in the 
year however cloudy and tempeftuous, on which 
the fun did not fhine. 

. It was founded by Archias the Corinthian, a Strab. vi. 
year after Naxos and Masgara, upon the fame i6 9 * 
coaft. 


. (a) Urbem Syracufas ele- template fuerit, quin aliquo 
gerat, cujus hie fitas atque tempore folem ejus diei homi- 
haec natura effe loci caslique nes viderent. Cic. Verr. vii. 
dicitur, ut nullus unquam dies 26. 
tarn magna, tuxbuientaaue 


it 
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a-r. 53s. it was compofed, at the time of which we are 
XUr fpeaking, of five parts, that were in a manner fo 
’many cities joining together : The Ifie, Achradina, 
Tycha, Neapolis, or the New-town, and Epi- 

pofe. 

The Isle, ficoated to the South, was called 
Nafos, a Greek word, that fignifies an ifland, but 
pronounced accordirtg to the Dorick dialed, which 
Gc. Vcrr. was hi ufe at Syracufe. It was alfo called Ortygia . 
viL 9;. It was joined to the main land by a bridge. In 

this Ifie were the palace of the Kings and the 
Citadel. This part of the city was of great im¬ 
portance, becaufe it made thofe who poffeffed it 
matters of the two ports that furrounded it. For 
this realbn, when the Romans had taken Syracufe, 
they would not fuffer any Syracufan to live in the 
Strab.vi. ifie. There was in this ifie a fountain called Ara- 
27°- tbufa , much celebrated in the fables of the poets. 

Yirg- Extremum bunc Aretbufa mihi concede laborers 

Ec. x. ..... 

Sic tibi , cum fluftus fubterlabere Sicanos , 

Doris amara fuam non intemifceat undam , 

Achradina, fituated entirely upon the fea-fide, 
was the fineft, mod fpacious, and belt fortified 
part of the city. It was feparated from the reft 
by a good wall, flanked with towers from diftance 
to diftance. 

Tycha, fo called from the Temple of Fortune, 
which was the ornament of this quarter, extended 
partly along Achradina, afcending from the fouth 
to the north. It was alfo much inhabited.- It 
had a famous gate, called Hexapyla , which led in¬ 
to the country. Almoft oppofite to Hexapyla 
was a little town called Leon. 

Neapolis or New-town extended weft along 
T ycha. 


Epipol^S 
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Ep iPOLiE was an eminence without the city, A * ss ! ^ 

that commanded it, and was very fteep, and con- nt * 
fequently of very difficult accefs. When the 
Athenians befieged Syracufe, it was not inclofed 
with walls, and had none till the time of Diony- 
fius the Tyrant, when it formed a fifth part of the 
city, but was little inhabited. . At the bottom of 
this eminence was a famous prifon called the mines, 
Latonica \ and clofe by it the fort Labdalon . It 
was bounded at top by another fort called £#- 
ryalus. 

The river Anapus ran a fmall half league from 
the city, and emptied itfelf into the great port. 

Not far from its mouth was a kind of caftle cal¬ 
led Olympian ) from the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius. 

Syracufe had two Port 9, very near each other, 
being feparated only by the ifle: The Great, 
and the Little Port, called otherwife La ecus. 

The great port had on the left a gulf called Dafco , 
and a fort called Plemmyrium . 

A little above Achradina, near the tower Gah- 


agra, there was a third port called Trogilus. 

The plan of Syracufe, which I have caufed to 
be engraved from that of the learned Geographer 
Philip Cluverius, will make every thing obvious 
which is Paid of it in the fiege of that city. I fol¬ 


low this plan, which I believe preferable to that I Marcellus 
have given in the Ancient Hiftory. befagtsSy- 

Marcellus left the command of the land-forcesj^^/ 
to Appius, and retained that of the fleet. It con-/w. 

filled of fixty galleys of five benches of oars, Eiv. xxiv. 


which were filled with foldiers armed with bows, 34 ^ 
flings, and darts, to fcour the walls of the be- M arcc l. 
fieged. There were abundance of other veffels la- 305— 


den with all kinds of machines for the attack of 3 ° 7 - ... 
places. As he had made himfelf mailer of Leon-^°?_ vw 
tium on the firft affault through the terror he had 418. 

fpread 
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fpread amongft the inhabitants, and as he did not 
defpair of entering on fome fide fuch a city as Sy¬ 
racufe, compofed of many parts feparated from 
each other, he caufed the formidable machines 
which he had prepared for attacking the place, to 
be brought near the walls, and expofed to the eyes 
of the inhabitants. He might eafiiy have fuc- 
ceeded, if there had been one man lefs in Syracufe. 

This was the famous Archimedes, the relation 
and friend of King Hiero. Entirely removed 
from bufinefs, and the cares of government, he 
placed his whole pleafure in ftudy. He was by 
natural inclination, folely engroffed by whatever 
geometry has of moft noble, elevated, and fub- 
iime in it. It was only at the the requeft of King 
Hiero and his earneft follicitation, that he was at 
laft prevailed upon not to keep his art continually 
foaring after intellectual things, but to make it 
defcend fometimes to things corporeal and fenfi- 
ble ; and to render his demonftrations and difco- 
veries more acceffible and palpable to the genera¬ 
lity of mankind, by uniting them practically with 
things of ufe. 

In the fiege of which we fpeak, Syracufe found 
the benefit of our great Geometrician’s complai- 
fance for the King. The Romans in making the 
affault at once by fea and land, expefted by the 
terrible appearance of their attack, to throw the 
city into the utmoft terror and confirmation. But 
the befieged had Archimedes with them, who was 
in a manner all things to them. He had taken care 

O # 

to provide the walls with every thing neceflary for 
a good defence. 

Affoon as he had began to make his terrible en¬ 
gines play, they let fly upon the infantry all kind 
of darts, and {tones of an enormous weight, which 
were difeharged wirh fuch a noife, force, and ra¬ 
pidity, that nothing could withftand them, and 

beat 
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beat down and cruflied to pieces all in their way •, a; r. 53?. 
fo that they occafionedan horrible diforder in the Ant * c * 2, 4 * 
ranks of the befiegers. 

Marcellus was no better treated on the fide next 
the fea. Archimedes had difpofed machines for 
difcharging to any diftance whatfoever. Though 
the enemy were at a great diftance from the city* 
he reached them by the means of baliftas and ca- 
tapultas of a fuitable bignefs and force. When, 
the difcharges .went beyond them, he had fmaller,. 
more proportioned to the diftance, which occafi- 
oned fo great a confufion amongft the Romans* 
that they could not undertake any thing. 

Thefe were not the greateft dangers. Archi¬ 
medes had placed lofty and ftrong machines behind 
the walls, which letting fall great beams, with irn- 
menfe weights at the end of them, upon thefhips, 
funk them to the bottom. Befides this, he cauled 
a grapple faftened to a chain to project fuddenly,. 
by which he who guided the machine, having 
catched hold of the prow of a ftiip, and raifed it 
up in the air by the means of the counterpoife that 
was managed within the walls, fet the veftel upon 
the poop, and held it fome time in that fituation : 

then letting the chain go by the means of a wind- 
lace or pulley, let it fall down again with its 
weight either upon the prow or fide, and often 
funk it entirely. At other times the machines 
having carried the fhips towards the Ihore with 
cordage and hooks, after having made it whirl 
round a great while, dafhed and broke it to pieces 
againft the rocks, that projected under the walls, 
and in that manner deftroyed all on board of 
it. Every minute, galleys feized and fufpended 
in the air, and whirling round with rapidity, ex¬ 
hibited a dreadful fight, and falling into the fea 

were fwallowed up with their whole crews. 


Marcellus 
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a. r. 53 s. Marcellus, on his fide, ufed alfo baliftas arid 

SambaS" catapultas, but much inferior to thofe of the leaN 
of Marcel- ntd geometrician. He had at a great expencd 
to* provided machines, called Sambucee, from their re- 

femblance to the mufical inftrument of that name. 
It was compofed of eight galleys of five benches, 
from one fide of which the oars had been taken 


away 


from fome on the right and from the others 


on the left *, and which were joined together two 
and two on the fides where there were no oars. The 
machine confided of a ladder, four feet broad, 
with- breaft-works on both fides, which When fet 
up was as high as the walls. It was laid length- 
wife from the poop to the prow in the infide of 
the galleys made fall to each other, and reached 
confiderably beyond their beaks. On the tops of 
the mails pulleys were placed with cords in them. 
When it was to be ufed, cords were made faft to 


the extremity of the machine, and the men upon 
the poop raifed it up with the help of pulleys: 
others on the prow affifted to raife it up with lea¬ 
vers. The gallies were afterwards warped up to' 
the foot of the wall, to which thefe machines were 
applied. This is, no doubt, a kind of modem 
draw-bridge. The bridge of the Sambuca was let 
down upon the walls of the befieged, and fervcd 

the befiegers for paffing to them. 

This machine had not the effeft expe&ed from 
it. Whilft it was dill at a fufficient diftance from 
the walls, Archimedes difcharged a great piece of 
a rock of above * twelve hundred weight 3 after 
that a fecond, and prefently after a third : all 
which hitting it with a dreadful whizzing and 


* Mr. Rdlin fays ten quin¬ 
tals. The quanta!, ‘which the 
Greeks call rxtewTar, nuas of 
federal kinds. The leaf was 


an hundred and twenty five 
pounds ; according to which ten 
quintals were above twelve 
hundred. 
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noife, and threw down and broke its props to pie- A * 
ces, and gave fuch a fliock to the galleys that fup- Ailt 
ported it, that they parted from each other. 

Marcelius, almoft difcouraged and reduced to 
extremities, drew off his galleys with all poffibie 
diligence, and fent orders to his land-troops to do 
the fame. At the fame time he aflembled the 
council of war, in which it was refolved, that the 
next morning before day break, they fhould en¬ 
deavour to approach the walls. They were in 
hopes, by this means, to avoid the machines, 
which for want of a diftance proportioned to their 
force, would not have fufficient play. 

But Archimedes had provided againft every 
thing. He had long before prepared, as we have 
already obferved, machines that carried to all di- 
ftances, with a great abundance of darts propor¬ 
tioned to them, and ends of beams, which being 
very fliort, required lefs time to make them rea* 
dy •, and thefe could be difcharged more often 
than others. Befides which, he had caufed holes 
to be made in the walls very near each other, 
(which are now called loopholes) where he had 
placed * fcorpions, that not carrying far, wounded 
chofe who approached, and were not perceived. 

When the Romans in confequence had got to 
the foot of the walls, thinking themfelves well 
covered there, they again found themfelves either 
the mark of an infinity of darts, or overwhelmed 
with the ftones, that fell from above on their 
heads j there being no part of the wall, that did 
not continually pour a mortal hail upon them, 
which fell downright. This obliged them to re¬ 
tire. But they were no fooner removed, than new 
difcharges were made upon them in their retreat: 


* Scorpions were a kind of cr ofs-bows ufed by the ancients for 
difcharging darts and ftones . 

Vox.. V. 


P 
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--S3S.ro that they loft abundance of men, and almoft 
* 14< all their galleys were ftiattered and beat to pieces, 
without being capable of doing the leaft hurt to 

the enemy. For Archimedes had placed moft of 
his machines fafe behind the walls; fo that the 
Romans, overwhelmed with an infinity of wounds, 
without feeing either the place or hand from which 
they came, feemed properly, fays Plutarch, fight¬ 
ing with the Gods. 

Marcellus, though at his wit’s end, and not 
knowing how to oppofe thefe machines, which 
Archimedes employed againft him, could not for¬ 
bear jefting upon them. Shall we not give over 
making war , faid he to his workmen and engineers, 
with this Briareus of a geometrician , who ufes my 
galleys and Sambuc£ fo roughly . He infinitely exceeds 
the hundred-banded giants fpoken of in fable , in the 
number of difcharges he makes upon us at once « Mar¬ 
cellus had reafon to afcribe this to Archimedes 
alone. For, in reality, the Syracufans were in a 
manner only the body of the machines and batte¬ 
ries of that great geometrician, who was himfelf 
the foul, that moved and afted them all. In con- 
fequence, no other arms were ufed : the city em¬ 
ployed only thofe of Archimedes, both in defend¬ 
ing and attacking. 

Uarullui Marcellus at length, feeing the Romans fo ter- 
tuns the that if they only perceived a little cord, or 

alukll f.th e kaft hit of wood upon the wall, they imme- 
Liv. xxiwdiately fled ; crying out that Archimedes was go- 
31 - ing to difcharge fome dreadful machine upon 

them, he renounced the hopes of being able to 
take it by making a breach, gave over all attacks, 
and refolved to put an end to the fiege in time by 
turning it into a blockade. The only refource that 
the Romans thought they had, was to reduce the 
great numbers of the people in the city by famine, 

in cutting off all provifions, that could be brought 

them 
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them either by fea or land. During eight months 53 8 * 
which the Romans were before the city, there were m * ‘* 14, 
no kind of ftratagems, that were not invented, 
nor any aftions of valour omitted, except afiaults, 
which they did not dare to attempt any more. Of 
fo much weight are a Angle man and a Angle fci- 
ence, when properly employed. Remove but one 
old man from Syracufe, the city muft inevitably 
be taken by all the forces the Romans have there. 

His prefence alone flops and difconcerts all their 
meafures. 

Let us judge from this example (and it cannot Re/kah* 
be too often repeated) what incerefl Princes have u P on 
in protecting arts, in favouring the learned, and^?^’ 
encouraging academies of fciences by diftinftions^^/. 
of honour, and folid rewards, which never hurt 
nor impoverifh States. I lay nothing here of the 
birth and nobility of Archimedes; nor indeed 
was he at all indebted to them either for his pro¬ 
found knowledge, or his reputation. I confider 
him only as a learned man, and a great geometri¬ 
cian. What a lofs had it been tor Syracufe, if, 
for the fake of faving fome expence, fome penfion, 
fuch a man had been left in ina&ion and obfcurity ? 

Hiero was far from afting in this manner. He 
knew all the merit of our geometrician ; and it is 
a very great one in Princes to know that of others. 

He placed it in honour, he made ufe of it \ and 
did not wait till occafion and neceffity reduced him 
to do fo: that would have been too late. By a 
wife forefight, the true charafteriftic of a great 
Prince and a great minifter, he prepared, in the 
arms itfclf of peace, all that was neceilary for 
fuftaining a fiege, and for making war with fuc- 
cefs \ though at that time there was not the leaft 
appearance, that any thing was to be apprehended 
from the Romans, with whom Syracufe was in the 
ftri&eft amity. Accordingly we fee, in an inftanr, 

P 2 come 
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R c * 53^-come forth, as out of the earth, an incredible num- 
^ ’’ber of machines of all kinds and magnitudes, of 

which the fight alone was capable of giving armies 
terror and difmay. 

Amongft thefe machines are fome, of which the 
effect is fcarce conceivable, and the reality of 
which we might be tempted to call in queftion, if 
we might be allowed to doubt the teftimony, fuch 
for inftance, as of Polybius, an almoft cotempo¬ 
rary author, who wrote from memoirs quite new, 
and in the hands of all the world. And indeed 
how can we refufe to give into the concurrent re¬ 
port of Greek and Roman hiftorians, of friends 
and enemies, in refpefl to fafts, of which whole 
armies were witneffes, and felt the effects *, and 
which had fo great a fhare in the events of the 
war. What paflfed in this fiege of Syracufe, 
fhews alfo how high the genius of the ancients rofe 
in the art of befieging and defending places. Our 
artillery, which fo perfectly refembles thunder, 
has not more effeft than the machines of Archi¬ 
medes, if it has fo much. 

Mention is made of a burning-glafs, by the 
means of which Archimedes burnt part of the Ro¬ 
man fleet. No ancient author fpeaks of it: it is 
a modern tradition, for which there is no founda¬ 
tion. Burning-glaifes were known by the anti- 
ents; but not of this kind, which the moft fkilful 
in geometry and mechanicks even believe imprac¬ 
ticable. 



Marcellus, according to Polybius, continued 
eight months before Syracufe with Appius: which 
muft have been to the end of the Confulfhip, and 
perhaps even farther. 

Livy places the expeditions of Marcellus in Si¬ 
cily, and his vidlory over Hippocrates, in this 
firft year; though they muft neceffarily have been 


in the fecond year of the fiege. And in reality 
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that hiftorian relates no military aftions of Mar- ^ 8m 
cellus in this fecond year, becaufe he afcribes to 
the firft, what paffed in that we are going to 
enter upon. For it is contrary to all probability, 
that nothing fhould have been done, efpecially as 
the Romans had a numerous army in Sicily, and 
a General who certainly wanted neither vigour nor 
aftivity. This reflection, as I have already ob- 
ferved in the Ancient Hiftory, is Mr. Crevier’s, 
late profefTor of Rhetorick in the College of Beau¬ 
vais, in his new edition of Livy, of which I have 
more than once given my thoughts, and which 
is every day a great help to me in my Work. I 
fhall therefore place the events, that Livy afcribes 
to the firft year, in the fecond, which we are go¬ 
ing to begin. 

I alfo afk permiflion not to break in upon the af¬ 
fairs of Sicily by fafts contained in the Roman Hi¬ 
ftory during the two years the fiege is ftill to con¬ 
tinue. I (hall recur to them in the fequel. Thefe 
fafts, fo feparated, will be much the clearer. 

And I (hall obferve the fame method on fome 
other the like occafions. 

Q. Fabius Maximus. III. A • R * 539* 

c n Ant.C, 2x3. 

ll. bEMPRONIUS LtRACCHUS. 

After Marcel lus had refolved only to blockade Different 
Syracufe, he left Appius before the place with 
two thirds of the army, and with the reft advan- l J ur ^ s ^ e 
ced into the ifland, where he made fome cities blockade of 
return to the fide of the Romans. Syracufe . 

At this time Himiico, General of the Cartha- Llv * 
ginians, arrived in Sicily with a great army, in 
hopes of entirely reconquering it, and driving 
out the Romans. Hippocrates quitted Syracufe 
with ten thoufand foot and five hundred horfe to 

join him 5 in order to aft in concert againft Mar¬ 
i’ 3 cellus 
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AnuC. 215. 
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cellus, with their united forces. Epicydes re¬ 
mained in the city, to command there during the 
blockade. Marcellus, in returning from Agri- 
gentum, where the enemy had been before-hand 
with him, and had feizcd the place, met the army 
of Hippocrates, attacked, and defeated it. This 
advantage kept many of thofe, who intended to 
go over to the Carthaginians in their duty. 

- Almoft at the fame time two fleets arrived in 
Sicily. On the one fide, fifty-five armed gal¬ 
leys under the command of Bomilcar entered 
the great port of Syracufe: or^the other, a Roman 
fleet, compofed of thirty galleys of five benches, 
landed a legion at * Panormus. Both ftates ap¬ 
plied fo ftrenuoufiy to the war in Sicily, that 
they feemed to tbi n k r.o farther A Italy. The 
enterprize of the Carthaginians had no effeft. 
Himilco, who was in uopes of taking the Roman 
Legion in its paffage from Panormus to Syracufe, 
miffed his aim, by fleering a different courfe. 
The Carthaginian fleet did not continue long near 
Syracufe. Bomilcar defpairing of being capable 
of making head againfl the Romans, who had 
twice as many (hips as himfelf, and being con¬ 
vinced that a 'onger flay would only conduce to 
ftarving his allies, fee fail and repaired into A' 
Erica. 

Himilco confined himfelf to reducing fome pla¬ 
ces. The firft he retook, was Murgantia, whi¬ 
ther the Romans had lent a great quantity of 
provifums of all kinds. The inhabitants furrender- 
ed it t'l him by treachery. The revolt of this 
city infpired a great n'jany others with the defire 
of change; fo that on all Tides the Roman gar- 
rifons were either drawn out of the places they 


Palermo, upon the Northern coafi of the ijland. 
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held by force, or delivered up to the perfidy of K - sv> 


the inhabitants. 


Ant.C. 213* 


The city of Enna was upon the point of Pinarius 
treating its garrifon in the fame manner, which Commas 
was commanded by L. Pinarius, an equally der 

1 . - . , r , * . . 7 ~ r 7 garrifon of 

brave and iaithrul officer, and who was not 01 a Ennafru - 
character to fuffer himfelf to be furprized. He ft rates the 
knew, that the inhabitants had refolved to deli- b*ddefign$ 
ver him up to the enemy, and that in order to 
do fo they had fent for Himilco and Hippocra- by a bloody 
tes, who were already on their way. Pinarius execution. 

perceived, that there was no time to be loft. Af- ^^ XX1V * 
ter having apprized his foldiers of the extreme 57 
danger, to which they were upon the point of be¬ 
ing expofed, and having taken, with great fecre- 
cy, all the neceffary meafures, he gave them the 
fignal agreed upon. The foldiers inftantly dif- 
perfed themfelves into all the quarters of the ci¬ 
ty. They plundered, ravaged and killed all that 
came in their way, as they might have done in 
a place taken by ftorm, being no lefs exafpera- 
rated againft people, without arms and defence in¬ 
deed, but traitors and villains in their hearts, than 
if they had met with refiftance, and the danger 
had been equal on both Tides. Thus the Romans 
retained Enna, by a bloody execution, which per¬ 
haps only neceffity can excufe. Marcellus was not 
difpleafed with this conduft of Pinarius. He even 
gave the whole plunder to the foldiers, convinced, 
that to prevent the Sicilians from facrificing the 
Roman garrifons to the Carthaginians, nothing 
lefs than fo terrible an example of vengeance was 
neceffary. 

Enna is fituated exaftly in the middle of Sici¬ 
ly. Befides which it was particularly famous for 
the worffiip of Ceres and Proferpina. There was Cic. in 
an ancient tradition deeply implanted in the minds ^ eT ; de " 
of all the people of Sicily, that the whole ifland 

P 4 \yas 
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a* R; :??• was facrea to thofe two Divinities, who had been 

"’born in it. that it was indebted to Ceres for the 
invention and ufe of com : that Proferpina had 
been carried away by Pluto from a wood belong¬ 
ing to the city of Enna; and that traces of that 
rape were dill to be feen there. The temple of 
Ceres, the mother of Proferpina, was in fuch uni- 
verfal veneration with the Sicilians, that, when 
they went thither, they believed they went rather 
to the goddefs herfelf, ( a) than to adore her in her 
temple. This religious reverence fhewed itfelf in 
efltrft of what had lately happened at Enna, The 
news of the maffacre, that had been committed 
there, fpread in one day over the whole pro¬ 
vince *, fo that thofe of the Sicilians, who found 
in this adtion not only cruelty to men, but impiety 
to the Gods, conceived dill more averfion than 
before for the Romans; only thofe who till then 
had been divided between them and the Cartha¬ 
ginians, made no farther fcruple to declare for 
the latter. 

Marcellus returned to Syracufe, and after hav¬ 
ing fent Appius to Rome to demand the Con- 
fulfhip, he appointed T. Quintius Crifpinus his 
SuccefTor in the command of the fleet and of the 
camp, and fettled his winter quarters at fix or fe- 
ven * fiadia (or furlongs) from Epipolae, in a 
place called Leon, where he intrenched himfelf. 


A. R. 
ABt.C. 212 . 


Ch Fulvius Flaccus. 
Appius Claudius Pulcher, 


(a) Tanra erat aufloritas Sc 
vetmlas illius religionis, ut, 
cum illcc irent non ad sdem 
Ccrcris, fed ad ipfam Cererem 
prc£;ifci, vidcrentar. 


* Thucydides gives it this fi- 
tuation Lib. 6. in which he is 
rather to be followed than Li¬ 
vy, who places this little town 
five miles fir on} Hexapylon. 


We 
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We have already obferved that Sicily, at 
time we are fpeaking of, was divided into the Ro 7 heJM- * 
man province, and the kingdom of Hiero, or ersbanjh* 
State of the Syracufans. Marcellus was with ^ 

army in this fecond part: But there was another J e pJJ e e s H ta 
army in the Roman province, where every thing Mr•■«/- 
was quiet, and where no war was actually carried l“*> tn de - 
on. In this laft army were the foldiers, who hai-^;^ 
efcaped the battle of Cannae, under the command bercwfa- 
of P. Lenttilus, Praetor or Propraetor, From thefe^v * the 
foldiers ^baniflied into Sicily without hope of re " w y*’ ,f £ xv 
turning to Italy as long as the war with the Car-^ lv * 
thaginians fubfifted, Marcellus, whilft he was in 
winter quarters, received a deputation confiding 
of the principal officers of the horfe and foot. He 
that was to fpeak, addreffed himfclf to him in 
words to this effeft: 


Marcellus , we ftoould have had recourfe to you in 
Italy during your Confuljhip , when the decree of the 
Senate, which we dare not call unjuft , but which is 

certainly very rigorous , was pajfed againft us, if we 
had not expelled to be fent into a province, where the 
deaths of two Kings had occqfioned great revolutions , 
to maintain againft the united forces of the Sicilians 
and Carthaginians a rude and laborious war, in which 
we might have appeafed the refentment of the Senate 
by our blood and wounds . It was thus that in the 
times of our fathers, thofe, who had been taken pri - 
foners near Heraclea by Pyrrhus , obliterated the dift 
grace of their defeat by fighting againft that Prince. 

But , after all, wherein have we deferved fuch 
heavy effefts of your paft and prefent indignation , il- 
luftrious Senators. For , great Marcellus , when I 
fpeak to you, I feem to fee both the Confuls , and 
the Senate united in your perfon . At leaft I ajfure 
myfelf, that had we fought under your aufpices at 
the battle of. Canna , the fate of the Commonwealth 
and our own would have been more happy . Per* 

4 wit 
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A. R. 540. mi; me , before I give you an account of our fad fitu • 
* ZI2 ‘ ation % to make our apology. 

If our defeat is not to be imputed to the wrath of 
the Gcus , or to the immutable decree of the Fates y 
that difpofes of all human things , but to a fault 
committed by men \ upon whom ought this fault to 
fall? I: it upon the foldiers or upon the Generals? 
I who am but a fubaltern , (hall be far from blam¬ 
ing my General \ efpecially as I have been inform¬ 
ed, that the Senate caufed thanks to be returned him 
for not defpairing of the fafety of the Commonwealth ; 
and that ever ftnce his flight at Canna he has always 
been continued in command ; and that all the other 


legionary Tribunes , who efcaped from that battle , 
demand offices, and obtain them without difficulty. 
But fuffer me at leaft , illuflrious Senators , to ajk 
you , whether it be jufl , that whilft you are full of 
lenity and indulgence for yourfelves and your chil¬ 
dren^ yon Jbould make the whole weight of your an¬ 
ger and fevers ty fall upon foldiers as upon vile Jlaves ? 
Will you admit that the Conful and the principal 
perfons of the city might fly, without difhonouring 
themfdves, when there was no other refource ; but 

that you fent the foldiers to the battle only to perijh 
in it ? At the battle of Alii a, almofl the whole army 
fled. At the Furca? Caudinse the foldiers delivered 
up their arms without fo 'much as having attempted 
to ufe them : not to mention other battles, cf which 
the events have been equally unhappy and Jhame- 
ful. However no body thought of noting thofe armies 

with any kind of infamy , and there was fo far from 
being reafon to repent fuch indulgence in refpeft to 
them, that the city of Rome owed her prefervation 
to the very legions, that had fled to Veit with fo much 
terror and precipitation and the troops , who return¬ 
ed to Rome without arms after having (hamefully 
pajfed under the yoke of the Sammies, having been 
fent back with new arms againft the fame enemy , 

made 
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made them in their turn experience the vile difgrace A - R * 54 °- 
by which they had taken fo much pleafure to morti - u ,au * 
fy us. 

But as for the foldiers who fought at Cann*e y 
can they with reafon be accufed of cowardice, when 
it is remembered\ that above fifty thoufand were 
killed upon the fpot that the Conful made off with 
only feventy horfe ; and that thofe, who did not lofe 
their lives, preferved them only, becaufe the vittor 
was tired with killing ? When the prifoners were re* 
fufed to be ranfomed, every body praifed us for ha- 
ving preferved ourfelves to ferve our country, for 
having retired to the Conful at Venufia, and for ha¬ 
ving formed him a body of troops, that wore the face 
of an army. 

At prefent our Condition is more unhappy and 
harder than that of prifoners ever was in the times 
of our forefathers . For the feverity ufed in re - 
fpett to them, was always confined to making them 
change their arms, to reducing them from a more ho¬ 
nourable into a lefs diftinguifhed corps, and to afiigning 
them a place in the camp inferior to what they had held 
before: but they did not fail, on the fir ft occafion where¬ 
in they fignalized tbemfelves, to recover all that had 
been taken from them . None of them were ever 
banifhed none of them deprived of the hopes of com¬ 
peting the time of their fervice, and they were al¬ 
ways led on again ft the enemy to fight , and either to 
put an end to their lives, or their ignominy. As for 
us, who can be reproached with nothing, but that 
we were defirous, that fome Romans Jhould fur - 
vive the battle of Cannae, we are removed not only 
from our country, and from Italy, but even from the 
fight of the enemy, we are left in a fhameful ba- 
nifhment, without hopes of effacing our difgrace, of 
appeafing the wrath of our country and of dying with 
honour. We do not afk, either that an end Jhould 
be put to our mifery, or that we Jhould be Offe¬ 
red 
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Ted to lie idle ; but only that our valour Jhould be 
~ put to the trial ; to be expofed to fatigues and dan¬ 
gers , and that we fhould be replaced in a conditi¬ 
on to dijcharge all the duties of men of courage , 
foldiers, and Romans . 

1 he war has now been carried on two years in 
Sicily with great ardour. The Carthaginians and 
Romans , /» their turns, take cities from each other: 
battles both of borfe and foot are fought: Syracufeis 
befteged by fea and land: we hear the found of arms 
and the cries of battle ; whiljl we are languifmg in 
an unworthy repofe , as if we had neither fvords , nor 
arms to ufe them. 

Tib. Sempronius has already fought feveral times 
with the legions of Jlaves, and has made them obtain 
in reward of their valour the liberty and rank of ci¬ 
tizens. Employ us at leaf as Jlaves pur chafed for 
ibis war. Let us be fuffered to come to blows with 
the enemy, and to deferve our liberty by fighting . 
Make trial of our valour, by fea, by land, in pitch¬ 
ed battles, or in fieges. Expofe us to whatever is 
moft difficult or terrible in fatigues and dangers : we 
are ready to undertake all things, that we may once 
for all do what , it ferns, we ought to have done at 
Cam *; as the whole time we have furvived that 
unfortunate battle , has been punifhed with ignominy . 
Marcellas After this difeourfe they threw themfelves at 

^ty'inatc f eet °f Marcellus. That General anfwered 
in favour them, “ that the favour they afked was not in his 
cf tee « power*, that he would write to the Senate, and 

/steers, u ^rouid execute the orders that fhould be fent 
^in. xxv. u Accordingly he wrote, and his let¬ 

ters were delivered to the new Confuls. After 

Severe an 
fiver eftb 
Senate. 

“ fafety and glory of their country to foldiers, 

“ who had abandoned their companions in the 

“ plains 


'they had been read in the Senate, the Senators, 
c who were confuted upon this affair, replied, 
Cl That thev did not think it proper to truft the 
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“ plains of Cannae. That if Marcellus was of a A * R - 54°* 
u different opinion, they left him at liberty to a £t Am ' c * 212 * 

“ in refpect to them as he fhould judge befl: for 
“ the good of the Commonwealth on condition 
“ however, that they fhould enjoy no exemption, 

“ that they fhould receive no military rewards, 
u and fhould not fee Italy, as long as the Cartha- 

ginians fhould continue the war in it.” 

This feverity afflicted Marcellus, and when hePIut. in 
returned to Rome, he complained highly to the Marc - 
Senate, that after all the fervices he had done the p * 5 ° 3 * 
Commonwealth, they fhould not vouchfafe to 
grant him entire pardon for the foldiers, in whofe 
favour he had wrote to them. But that wife body 
had its rules and principles, to which they believed 
themfelves obliged inviolably to adhere, notwith- 
ftanding the apparent reafons for the contrary, 
that is, notwithftanding the extremity to which 

the Commonwealth was then reduced, and the 
preffing occafion it had for troops after the total 
defeat of its armies at the battle of Canns. It 
was from this very extremity that the Senate took 
the reafons for their conduct. And indeed what 
imprefiion muff not the example of fuch a feve¬ 
rity, and in fuch conjunctures, have made upon 
the troops in all fucceeding times.* In this man¬ 
ner was difcipline preferved in the Roman armies*, 
and it was that difcipline, which rendered them 
victorious over all nations. 

In the beginning of the third year of the fiegejiwz/w 
of Syracufe, whilft the Romans on another fid ^deliberates 
were beginning that of Capua, Marcellus had 
made little progrefs. He faw no means for taking 7 ,*^ c ™~ 
Syracufe, either by force, becaufe Archimedes quit the 
continually oppofed him with invincible obftacles 'J* e & e 6 f & 

or by famine, becaufe the Carthaginian A eet 5Liv^xxv 
which was returned more numerous than before, 23. 
caufed convoys to enter the place at will. He 

therefore 
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^^540-therefore deliberated, whether he ftiouid remain 
2I2, before the city to pufli the liege, or march to¬ 
wards Agrigentum againft Hippocrates and Hi- 
milco. But, before he took the latter refolution, 
he was defirous to try whether he could not make 
himfelf matter of Syracufe by fome fecret intel- 
He holds hgence. He had in his camp many of the piin- 
imtUi- cipai SyracuJans, who had come thither to take 

gence in refuge in the beginning of the troubles. Mar- 

ce ^ us addreffed himfelf to them, promifing them, 
difewered .^at if the city furrendered to the Romans, it 
Liv. xxv. fhould retain its laws, privileges, and liberty. 

2 3 ' They did not want good will; but it was not eafy 

for them to come to the fpeech of their relations, 
and friends, who remained in the city* becaufe 
the authors of the revolt fufpe&ed many of the 
inhabitants, and redoubled their vigilance and at¬ 
tention, to prevent any attempt of that nature in 
favour of the Romans without their knowledge* 
It was a flave of one of thefe Syracufian fugitives, 


who having got into the city as a deferter, car¬ 
ried on fecretly an intrigue, into which fourfcore 


of the principal perfons of Syracufe entered. They 
divided themfelves in order to come fometimes 


one party and fometimes another into the camp of 
Marcellus, hid in barks under filhing nets. All 
the meafures were taken for putting the city into 
the hands of the Romans, when one Attalus, out 
of refentment for not having been let into the fe¬ 
cret, dilcovered the confpiracy to Epicydes, who 
put all the confpirators to death. 

Part of Xhis enterprize having mifcarried in this man- 

ner ’ an acc ^ cnt fopplkd him with a new refource, 
Liv. xxv. an d revived his hopes. Some Roman fliips had 
24, taken one Damippus, whom Epicydes had fent 
Rut.m t0 pegociate with Philip King of Macedonia, 
30^ Epicydes exprefled a great defire to ranfom him, 

and Marcellus was not averfe to it, A place near 

the 


I 
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the port Trogilii was agreed upon for holding the^- 
conferences concerning the ranfom of the priloner. 
As they met there feveral times, a Roman foldier 
, taking it into his head to confider the wall atten¬ 
tively at a nearer view, had counted the {tones of 
it, and meafured the height of each of them with 
his eye; then having call up the whole, he dif- 
covered, that the wall was not fo high by a great 
deal, as himfelf and others had believed it, and he 
concluded, that with ladders of no extraordinary 
length, it would be eafy to get upon it. 

The foldier, without lofs of time, gave Mar- 

cellus an account of the whole. All knowledge 

and wifdom is not always confined to the Gene¬ 
ral’s head: a private foldier may give him good 
hints. Marcellus did not negleft this information, 
and afiured himfelf concerning it with his own 
eyes. Having caufed ladders to be got ready, he 
took the opportunity of a feftival celebrated for 
three days at Syracufe in honour of Diana, during 
which the inhabitants abandoned themfelves to 

feafting and merriment. At the time of night 
when he fuppofed that the Syracufans, after having 
paired the day in eating and drinking, were in 
their firft fleep, he made a thoufand chofcn foldiers 
advance foftly to the wall with the ladders. When 
the firft were got up without noife or tumult, 
others followed them-, the boldnefs of the firft en¬ 
couraging the fecond. Thefe thoufand men, ta¬ 
king the advantage of the enemy’s tranquillity, 
who were either drunk, or afleep, had foon fcaled 
the walk Having foon forced the gate Hexapy- 
lon, they feized the part of the city called Epi- 
poke. 

The queftion was now no longer to deceive, 
but to terrify, the enemy. The Syracufans, rou- 
zed by the noife, began to take the alarm, and to 
put themfelves in motion. Marcellus ordered all 

5 the 
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the trumpets to found at once; which fpread fuch 
a confirmation amongft the inhabitants, that they 
all fled *, believing, that there was no quarter of 
the city not in the hands of the enemy. Accord¬ 
ingly, it will foon appear, that the taking of 
Epipoke occafioned that of Neapolis and of the 
quarter called Tycha. There ftill remained how¬ 
ever not only the ifle, but the ftrongeft and fineft 
part of Syracufe, called Achradina, which was 
well capable of defending itfelf, having its walls 
feparated from the reft of the city. 

Marcellus, at day-break, had entered Epipofe 
with all his troops. Epicydes having inftantly 
drawn together fome foldiers, which he had in the 
Ifle, that adjoined to Achradina, marched againft 
Marcellus: but finding him ftronger and better 
accompanied than he had imagined, after a flight 
fkirmifli he retired haftily into Achradina, lefs af¬ 
fected with the force and number of the enemy, 
than with the fear, that fome confpiracy might be 
formed in the city in their favour, and that he 

fhould find the gates of Achradina and the Ifle 
fhut againft him. 

All the captains and officers that were with Mar¬ 
cellus, congratulated him upon the fuccefs of his 
arms, and upon fo unforefeen a good fortune. As 
to himfelf, when he had confidered from an emi¬ 
nence the beauty and extent of this city, which 
was then the vafteft and moft opulent in the world, 
he could not help ftiedding tears, either of joy, 
for having executed fo difficult and glorious an en- 
terprize, or of forrow, to fee the wonderful work 
of fo many ages upon the point of being reduced 
to afhes. He called to mind two powerful fleets 
of the Athenians funk in former times before this 
city, two numerous armies, with two illuftrious 
Generals that commanded them, cut to pieces: fo 
many wars fuftained with fo much courage againft 

th® 


/ 
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the Carthaginians ; To many famous Tyrants ancH- 54°* 
powerful Kings; efpecially Hiero, whofe memo* nt * ' 
ry was ftill quite recent, who had fignalized him- 
felf by fo many royal virtues, and ftill more by 
the important fervices, which he had done the 
Roman people, whofe interefts had always been as 
dear to him as his own. Moved by this remem¬ 
brance, he believed, before he attacked Achradi- 
na, that it was incumbent on him to fend to the 
befieged, to exhort them to furrender voluntarily* 
and prevent the ruin of their city. 

The gates and walls of Achradina were guarded 
by deferters, as men, who having no hopes of 
pardon in the conditions of a treaty, which Ihould 
be made with Marcellus, would defend them 
againft him with the utmoft obftinacy. Accord¬ 
ingly, they would not fuffer any one to approach 
the walls, or hold any converfation with the inha-^ 
bi cants. 

Marcellus, not having fucceeded on that fide* 
turned his views upon a fort called Euryalus, fitu- 
ated at the extremity of the city fartheft from the 
fea, which commanded the whole country on the 
land fide, and which, for that reafon, was highly 
proper for receiving convoys. Philodemus, who 

commanded in it, fought for fome days only to 
amufe Marcellus •, till Hippocrates and Himilco 
fhould come to his aid with their troops. Mar¬ 
cellus feeing, that he could not make himfclf ma¬ 
tter of this poft, incamped between the New-town 
and Tycha. 

But at laft Philodemus, not feeing himfelf fuc- 
coured, furrendered the fort, upon condition, that 
he Ihould march out with the garrifon to Epicyde9 
in Achradina. 

The deputies of the New-town and Tycha, 
came to Marcellus carrying olive-branches, and 
implored him to forbid his foldiers to put them to 

Vol, V, the 
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a. r. 5 -. the fword and to burn the city. He granted them 
r ‘ "‘their requeft: but thole two quarters were aban¬ 
doned to be plundered by the troops. 

Bomilcar in the mean time, who was in the port 
with ninety fhips, taking the occafion of a dark 
and tempeftuous night, that made it impoflible for 
the Roman fleet to lie at anchor, fet fail with five 
and thirty fhips for Carthage, informed the Car¬ 
thaginians of the condition to which Syracufe was 
reduced, and returned with an hundred fail. 

Marcellus, who had put troops into Euryalus, 
and no longer apprehended being attacked in his 
rear, prepared to befiege Achradina. The two 
parties lay dill for fome days. 

About this time arrived Hippocrates and Hi- 

milco. The firft, with the Sicilians, having en¬ 
camped and intrenched himfelf near the great port, 
and made the fignal for thofe who occupied Achra¬ 
dina, attacked the old camp of the Romans, in 
which Crifpinus commanded *, and Epicydes fallied 
at the fame time upon the pods of Marcellus. 
Neither of thefe enterprizes lucceeded. Hippo¬ 
crates was vigoroufly repulfcd by Crifpinus, who 
followed him quite into his intrenchments *, and 
Marcellus obliged Epicydes to fhut himfelf up in 
Achradina. 

'Hu VO (l As it was then autumn, a plague came on 

made great havock in the city, and ftill 
more ^e cam P s °f the Romans and Carthagi- 
atmies. nians. At firft the diftemper was moderate, and 
Liv. xxv. occafioned only by the bad air and feafon. After- 
2 wards communication with the fick, and even the 

care taken of them, fpread the contagion : from 
whence it happened that fome, neglefted and 
abandoned, died through the malignity of the dif- 
eafe •, others received help that became fatal to all 
that approached them : fo that the eyes were con¬ 
tinually ftruck with the fad fight of death, and o£ 

the 
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the funerals that followed it, and the ears heard no- ^nt?c.Ita! 
thing night and day, but the groans of the dying, 
or of thofe who lamented them. But at length 
the habit of feeing the fame objefts made people’s 
hearts fo hard and infenfible, that they not only 
ceafed to lament thofe whom death fwept off, but 
did not fo much as give them interment, and the 
earth was covered with corpfes, that lay as they 
fell in the fight of their comrades, who expefted 
the fame fate every moment. 

The Sicilians, who ferved in the Carthaginian 
army, no fooner perceived, that the diftemper 
was communicated by the corruption of the air 
they breathed near Syracufe, than they retired to 
their feveral cities, from which they were not very 
diftant. But all the Carthaginians, who had not 
the fame refource, perifhed with their Generals 
Hippocrates and Himilco. As for Marcellus, fee¬ 
ing with what excefs the diftemper raged, he 
quartered his foldiers in the houfes of the city, 
where the (hade and cover relieved them exceed¬ 
ingly : but that did not prevent his lofing abun¬ 
dance of men. 

Such a fcourge, one would think, fhould ha vt Various 
put a ftop to the war on both Tides: but it feemed*J^ ; j^ 
to re-kindle every day more and more. Bomil-^y/^’^ 
car, Admiral of the Carthaginian fleer, who had taking of 
made a fecond voyage to Carthage, to bring new Syracufe. 
fuccours from thence, returned with an hundred Liv ' * xu 

7 4. 27 *" — 30 * 

and thirty fhips of war, and feven hundred tranf- 
ports. The contrary winds prevented him from 
doubling the cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who 
apprehended, that, if the fame winds continued, 
this fleet would take difguft and return into Africa, 
left the care of defending Achradina to the Gene¬ 
rals of the mercenary troops, went to Bomilcar, 
and perfuaded him to venture a battle, afloon as 
the weather would permit. Marcellus on his fide, 

2 feeing 
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a. a. feeing that the troops of the Sicilians augmented 

nRv ' L '' 1 “ every day, and that if he waited much longer, 

and differed himfelf to be fhut up in Syracufe, he 
fhould be very much ftraitened both by fea and 
land, rcfolved, notwithftanding the fuperiority, 
which the enemy had from the number of their 
fhips, to prevent Bomilcar from landing at Syra¬ 
cuse. Affoon as the winds abated, Bomilcar flood 
out to lea in order to double the cape the better, 
and with defign to give battle. But when he faw 
the Roman (hips advance to him in good order, 
on a fudden, no body knew why, he made off, 
fent orders to the tranfports to regain Africa, and 
retired to Tarentum. Epicydes, fallen from fuch 
high hopes, and not daring to return into a city al¬ 
ready half taken, failed for Agrigentum, rather 
with defign to wait the event of the fiege there, 

than to make any motion from thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicili¬ 
ans, that Epicydes had quitted Syracufe, and that 
the Carthaginians abandoned Sicily, they fent de¬ 
puties to Marcellas, after having founded the dif- 
pofition of the befieged, to treat of the conditions 
upon which Syracufe (hould be furrendered to him. 
It was agreed unanimoufly enough on both Tides, 
that what had belonged to the Kings fhould belong 
to the Romans: and that the Sicilians fhould re¬ 
tain ail the reft with their laws and liberty. After 
thele preliminaries, they demanded a conference 
with thole, whom Epicydes had appointed to com¬ 
mand curing his ablence. The deputies in con¬ 
ferring with them, gave them to underftand, that 
they had been lent by the army of the Sicilians to 
Marcel!us and them, to make a treaty, in which 
the interefts of thofe befieged, as well as of thofe 
who were not, would be taken care of * it not be¬ 
ing confident with juftice, that the one fhould 
provide for their particular fafety, in negleft: of the 

other. 
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other. They were afterwards introduced into the A * 
place, and having informed their friends of the 
conditions they had already fettled with Marcellus, 
they engaged them to join with them in putting 
to death Polyclitus, Philiftion, and Epicydes fir- 
named Sindori, all Lieutenants of Epicydes, who 
having little regard for the good of Syracufe, did 
not fail to oppofe the negotiations of peace. 

After having rid themfelves of thefe petty Ty¬ 
rants, they called an afiembly of the People ; and 
reprefented to them, “ That whatever ills they 
u fuffered, they ought not to complain of their 
“ fortune, as it now depended upon themfelves to 
“ put an end to them. That if the Romans had 
“ undertaken the fiege of Syracufe, it was out of 
“ affeftion for the Syracufans, not enmity. That 
“ it was not till after having been informed of 
“ the opprefiions they fuffered from Hippocrates 
“ and Epicydes, thofe ambitious retainers of Han- 
“ nibal, and afterwards of Hieronymus, that they 
“ had taken arms, and befieged the city, not 
“ to ruin it, but to deftroy its tyrants. But 
iC fince Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes abfenr, 
u his Lieutenants killed, and the Carthaginians 
“ had abandoned ail they poffcffed in Sicily, 
u what reafon could the Romans now have, not 
u to preferve Syracufe ; as they would do, in cafe 
“ Hiero, the mod faithful of their friends and 
“ allies, was ftill alive? That neither the city, 
nor the inhabitants, had any thing to fear but 
from themfelves, if they let (lip this occafion of 
“ being reconciled with the Romans. That they 
<c never would have fo favourable an one as the 
<c prefent, when they were juft delivered from the 
“ violent fway of their Tyrants; and that the 
“ firft ufe of their liberty ought to be, to return 
4C to their duty/* 

3 This 
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a. r. 540. This difcourfe was perfectly well received by the 

whole Affembly. It was however judged proper 
to create new Magiftrates, before they lent depu¬ 
ties to the Romans, and thofe deputies were cbo- 
fen out of the number of fuch as had been elected 
Praetors. The perfon who fpoke in their name, 
and who was inftrufted to ufe all poffible endea¬ 
vours to obtain, that Syracufe Ihould not be de- 
flroyed, being arrived at the camp of Marcellus 
with his Collegues, fpoke to him as follows: Illu- 
ftricus General, it was not the people of Syracufe who 

broke the alliance with the Romans , but Hierony¬ 
mus, lefs criminal to Rome than to his country \ and 
afterwards, when the peace was rc-ejlablifhed by his 
death , it was fill no Syracufan , that interrupted 
it, but tbeinftruments of the 'Tyrant , Hippocrates and 
Epicydcs. It was they that made war upon you , 
after having reduced ns into captivity, whether by 
force or artifice and perfidy: and no body can fay, 
we bad any interval of liberty, that was not a lime 

of peace with you. New, affoon as we are become 
our own mafters by the deaths of thofe , who enflaved 
Syracufe , we come to deliver up our arms , perfons , 
walls and city, determined not to ref ufe any conditions 
you fhall think Jit to impofe upon us. For the ref}, 
continued he addreffing himfelfftill to Marcellus , the 
prefent quejlion concerns your inter efis as much as ours, 
T'be Gods have granted you the glory of having taken 
the Jincft and mofi Hluflrious of all the Grecian cities . 
All that we have ever done of memorable, whether by 
fea or land, augments your triumph , and exalts its 

iujlre. Fame does not fujfice to make known hereafter 
the greatnefs and firengtb of the city you have taken ; 
pofierity cannot judge of them but with their own 
eyes. It is neceffary, that we fbould Jhew to all thofe 
who fhall land here, from whatever part of the 
unherfe they come, fometimes the trophies we have 
gained from the Akenians and Carthaginians, and 

3 fometimes 
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fometimes thofe which you have gained from us ; and ff' 
that Syracufe , placed for ever tinder the protection of .* 
Marcellas , be a perpetual and fubjifting monu¬ 

ment of the valour and clemency of him., who took and 
preferved it. It would not be juft, that the remem¬ 
brance of Hieronymus fhould make more impreftion up¬ 
on the Romans , than that of Hiero. The latter was 
much longer your friend\ than the other your enemy. 

Suffer me to fay it, you have experienced the effects of 
Hiero's amity : but the frantick undertakings of Hie¬ 
ronymus have fallen only upon his own head . 

The difficulty was not to obtain from Marcellus 
what they alked of him for the befieged, but to 
preferve tranquillity and union amongrt: themfelves 
in the city. The deferters, convinced that they 
Hiould be delivered up to the Romans, infpired the 
foreign foldiers with the fame fear. Both in confe- 
quence fuddenly taking arms, began by mafia- 
cring the magiftrates newly elected •, and running 
on all fides, plundered and put all to the fword 
that came in their way. They nominated fix of¬ 
ficers, three to command in Achradina, and three 
in the Me. The tumult being at length appeafed, 
the foreign foldiers difcovcred, from every thing 
they heard concerning what was concluded with 
the Romans, that their caufe was quite feparate 
from that of the fugitives. At that moment ar¬ 
rived the deputies, who had been fent to Mar¬ 
cellus, who fully undeceived them. 

Amongft thofe who commanded in Syracufe, 
there was a Spaniard, named Mericus: means 
were found to bring him over. He delivered up 
the gate near the fountain Arethufa, and received 
the foldiers that Marcellus fent thither. The next 


day at fun-rife, Marcellus made a falfe attack up¬ 
on Achradina, in order to draw all the forces in 
it to that fide, and alfo of the Ifle that adjoined 
to it \ to make it eafy for fome veffels to throw 

more troops into the Me, which would be un- 

0.4 guarded. 
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■guarded. Every thing fucceeded as he had de¬ 
signed. The foldiers, whom thofe veffcis threw 
into the Ifle, finding almoft all the polls abandon¬ 
ed, and the gates, through which many were jult 
gone to defend Achradina againft Marcellus, ftill' 
open, they took poffeffion of it with little oppo- 
fition. Marcellus, being apprized, that he was 
mafter of the Ifle, and of part of Achradina, and 
thatMericus, with the body he commanded, had 
joined his troops, caufed a retreat to be founded, 
to prevent the troops from plundering theTreafury 
of the Kings of Syracufe, which was not found 
to be fo confiderable as it had been believed. 

The deferters having taken advantage of this in- 

O O 

tervalof tranquillity to efcape, the Syracufans, deli¬ 
vered from all fear, opened the gates of Achradina 
to Marcellus, and fent deputies to him, who had 
orders to a(k nothing further of him, than that he 
would be pleafed to preferve the lives of them- 
felves and their children. Marcellus having con- 
fulted his Council, to which he had admitted the 
Syracufans who had taken refuge in his camp, re¬ 
plied to rhefe deputies: “ That Hiero, during 
“ fitly years, had not done the Romans more 
“ good, than thofe who had been mafters of Sy- 
“ racufe for fome years had intended them harm: 
“ but that their ill-will had hurt only themfelves, 
and that they had punifhed themfelves for the 
violation of treaties in a more cruel manner, 
“ than the Romans could have defired. That he 
ct had befieged Syracufe during three years not 
to reduce it into flavery, but to deliver it from 
* c the tyranny exercifed over it by the Com- 
cc manders of the deferters. That after all the 
* c Syracufans would be in the wrong to afcribe a 
“ rev continued forfo many years to the want of 
“ liberty; as it was in their own power either to 
u have followed the example of their fellow citi- 

^ zens, 
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“ zens, who had fought refuge in the Roman A * R * 540. 
“ camp; or that of the Spaniard Mericus, who* Ant ’ C * 2I2 ‘ 
“ had delivered up himfelf and his garrifon; 

“ and that they might at leaft have taken the ge- 
“ nerous refolution fooner of furrendering them* 

“ lelves, as they at lad determined. That as for 
61 himfelf, he did not think the honour of having 
“ taken Syracufe a recompence equivalent to the 
“ pains and dangers he had undergone in fo long 
“ and fo rude a fiege.” 

After this difcourfe, he fent his Quaeftor with ^ 
fome troops into the Ifle, to take and guard 
treafury of the Kings: then having placed fafe--3., * 
guards at the doors of thofe who had conti¬ 
nued faithful to the Romans, he abandoned the 
city to be plundered by the troops. He would 
mod willingly have fpared it this fad difader: 
but he could not refufe that permiffion to the fol- 
diers; who, if he had, would have taken it of 
themfelves. Many even demanded that Syracufe 
Ihould be burnt and demoliflied : but he could 
not be prevailed upon to confent to that •, and it 
was not without great difficulty, that he abandoned 
to them all the riches of that fuperb city, and all 
the flaves that they found in it *, exprefsly forbid¬ 
ding them however to touch any free perfon, to 
kill or hurt any one whatfoever, and to make 
flaves of any of the citizens. It is faid that the 
riches, plundered at this time in Syracufe, were 
equal to what might have aftually been found in 
Carthage, had it been taken. 

An unforefeen accident gave Marcellus great Death -y 
grief. At the time whilft all was in confufjon^'^' 

nudes. 

Liv. ibid. 
Pliit. in 

cern himfelf with what pafles in this, was em-Marc. 
ployed in confidering geometrical figures, which 3 So - 
he had drawn upon the fend. This contemplation 

had 


in Syracufe, Archimedes, fhut up in his clofet 
like a man of another world, that does not con- 
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A^tx If' en g r °ff e d not °nly his eyes, but his whole 

’foul, in fuch a manner, that he had neither heard 
the tumult made by the Romans in running about 
on all fides, nor the noife with which the whole 
city refounded. On a fudden a foldier came in 
to him, and bad him follow him to MarceJlus. 
Archimedes defined him to ftay a moment, till he 
had folved his problem, and compleated the de- 
monftration of it. The foldier, who regarded 
neither his problem nor his demonftration, and 
who did not fo much as underftand thofe words, 
enraged at his delay, drew his fword, and killed 
him. 

Marceilus was infinitely affiifted, when he was 
informed of his death. Not being able to reftore 
his life, as he would very gladly have done, he 
did all in his power to do honour to his memory. 
He made a ftrift enquiry after all his relations, 
treated them with great diftin&ion, and granted 
them extraordinary privileges. As to Archime¬ 
des, he caufed his funeral to be folemnized with 
great magnificence, and ere&ed him a monument 
amongft thofe of the mod illuftrious men Syra- 
Tufc. I. cufe had ever produced. His tomb had remained 
04. a long rime unknown and buried in oblivion till 

Cicero’s time, who coming to Syracufe in quality 
of Qusftor, difcovered it with fome application. 
Anc. Khl. I have related in what manner elfewhere. 
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By the taking of Syracufe, all Sicily became 
a province of the Roman people : but it was not 
treated, as the Spaniards and Carthaginians were 
afterwards, on whom a certain tribute was impo- 
fed, as the reward of the viftors, and the punifh- 
ment of the vanquifhed : quaji Victoria premium 
pee a a belli . Sicily in fubmitting to the Roman 
people preferred their ancient rights and cuftoms, 
and obeyed them on the fame conditions as it had 


done its Kings. 


Some 
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Some days before the redudion of Syracufe, A * 
T. Otacilius, with fourfcore galleys of five bench- 1 
es of oars, failed from Lilybaeum to Utica * and 
having entered the port of that city before day, 
took all the tranfporcs in it laden with corn. He 
afterwards landed his troops, and plundered the 
whole country round about, and returned on board 
his fhips with a great booty. He arrived at Li¬ 
lybaeum three days after he had fct out from 
thence, and brought with him an hundred and 
thirty veffels laden with all kinds of provifions, 
and particularly a great quantity of corn, which- 
he immediately fent to Syracufe, This fupply de¬ 
livered both the vidors and the conquered people 
from a famine, which began to threaten them, and 
from the fatal effeds it would have had upon both, 
had it arrived later, 

Marcellus, after the taking of Syracufe, ap¬ 
plied himfelfin regulating all the affairs of Sicily, 
which he did with a juftice, difintereftednefs and 
integrity, that acquired himfelf in particular great 
glory, and did infinite honour to the Common¬ 
wealth in general. Hitherto, fays Plutarch, the 
Romans had manifefted to other ^nations that they 
were highly capable of conduding wars, and 
very formidable in battles; but they had given no 
great inftances of their lenity, humanity, and cle¬ 
mency; in a word, of the virtues neceffary to good 
government. Marcellus fee ms to have been the 
firIt, who, on this occafion, fliewed the Greeks, 
that the Romans excelled them no lefs in juftice, 
than in valour and ability in war. 

Before Marcellus quitted Sicily, all the cities of 
that province fent deputies to him, to negotiate 
their interefts. He treated them all differently, 

j 7 

according to the different degrees of attachment or 
oppofition their inhabitants had fhewn in regard 
to the Romans. Thofe who had conftantly ad¬ 
hered 
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Ante. hered t0 their party, or at lead had reunited with 

them before the taking of Syracufe, were received 
and treated honourably, as good and faithful al¬ 
lies. Thofe whom fear had reduced to furrender 
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after that conqueft, received, as conquered, fuch 
terms as the viftor thought fit to impofe upon 
them. 

The Romans had dill however in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Agrigentum a remainder of the ene¬ 
my, who were not to be neglefted, commanded 
by Hanno and Epicydes, the only Generals of 
the Carthaginians, that continued in Sicily: a 
third fent by Hannibal was come to join them in 
the room of Hippocrates, whofe name was Muti- 
nes. He was an aftive and enterprizing man, 
who under fuch a mader as Hannibal had learned 


all the arts and dratagems, that could be ufed in 

war. With a body of Numidians, which his 

Collegues gave him, he over-ran and ravaged the 

lands of the enemy, taking care, on the other 

fide, to encourage the allies, and to give them 

timely aid, in order to retain them in his party; 

fo that in a fhort time all Sicily refounded with his 

# 

name, and he became the mod afiured refuge of 
thofe, who favoured the Carthaginians. Marcel- 
Jus having taken the field to put a flop to his 
incurfions, Mutines, without giving him time to 
breathe, attacked the Romans in their very pod, 
fpread alarm and terror on all Tides, and the next 
day, having given them a kind of battle, he ob¬ 
liged them to retire behind their intrenchments, 
and to keep themfelves clofe within them. 

But, whild thefe things patted, a fedition having 
arofe amongd the Numidians, three hundred of 
whom abandoned their camp, and went into a 
neighbouring city. Mutines fet out immediately 
to bring back the feditious, after having drongly 
recommended to the two other Generals not to 


come 
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come to blows with the enemy in his abfence. The 54°* 
others, refenting that advice, which Teemed to 
carry with it the air of a command, and being 
befides jealous of the glory of Mutines, to fhew 
their independance, made hafte to offer the enemy 
battle. Marcellus, who had repulfed the viCtori- 
ous Hannibal before Nola, could not bear to fee 
himfelf infulted by thofe he had defeated both by 
fea and land, ordered his troops to arm im¬ 
mediately, and advanced in good order againft the 
enemy. They could not fuftain the charge of the 
Romans j efpecially when they faw themfelves a- 
bandoned by the Numidian cavalry, upon whom 
they relied moft for the victory; and who, partly 
through a remainder of the difcontent that had 
occafioned the fedition, and partly through an at¬ 
tachment to Mutines, whom the two other Gene¬ 
rals affeCted to defpife, had engaged with Marcel¬ 
lus not to fight. The Carthaginians in confequence 
were foon put to the rout, with the lofs of a great 
number of foldiers killed and taken, and eight 
elephants. This was the laft aCtion of Marcellus 
in Sicily, who returned victorious to Syracufe. 

The year was almoft elapfed. At Rome Cn. 

Fulvius Centumalus and P. Sulpicius Galba, who 
had never exercifed any Curule office, were nomi¬ 
nated Confuls. 

I return now to the faCts, which I poftponed, to 
avoid interrupting the hiftory of the events of the 
war in Sicily. 


SECT. III. 

Firji campaign of Cato the Cenfor . Philip declares 

againjt the Romans . He is beaten near Apollonia 
by the Prat or M. Valerius . Succefs of the Scipios 
in Spain. Diftribution of the provinces . Depar¬ 
ture of the Confuls . Dafius Altinius of Arpi y 

traitor 
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traitor to the Carthaginians, as he had been to the 
Romans. Horrible cruelty of Hannibal. Fabius 
retakes the city of Arpi. An hundred and twelve 
Campanians furrender ihemfelves to the Romans. 
Taking of Attrnum. Great fire at Rome. The 
two Scipios make an alliance with Sypbax , King of 
Numidia. A Roman officer forms an infantry for 
' Sypbax. Treaty of the Carthaginians with Gala , 
another King of Numidia. Syphax is twice de¬ 
feated by Maffinijfa, fon of Gala . The Celtibe - 
rians begin to ferve amongft the Romans. Pcmpo- 
nius, as incapable a General, as unfaithful farmer 
of the revenues, is defeated by Hanno. Novelties 
in religion reformed by the authority of the magi * 
firates. P. Scipio chofcn JEdile before qualified by 
age . Fraud of the Publicans or Tax-farmers, 
and amongft others , of Poftumius , feverely punifh- 
ed. Creation of a Poniifex Maximus. Levies 
made in a new method . The hoflages of Taren - 
turn, who bad made their efcape from Rome , 
brought back, and punifhed with death. Taren - 
turn is delivered up to Hannibal by treachery. He 
attacks the citadel ineffectually , and leaves it block¬ 
ed up. Origin of the games called -Ludi Apol* 
linares. 





Q. Fabius Maximus, IV, 

M. Claudius Marcellus, III. 


Fir? am- T T was under thefe Contois, that Cato, who be* 

A came f° famous in the fequel, made his fit it 

campaign. He was at that time aitnoft twenty 
years old. 

PR.'ip di- We have feen that Philip King of Macedonia 
clam a- had the year before made a treaty with Hannibal, 
^R-mar.^ r ^ e execu ucm of which had been deferred only by 
Liv* xxiv.the taking of his Ambaffadors. He at laft de- 

dared himfelf openly this year againft the Ro¬ 
mans* 
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mans. The Prstor Valerius who commanded a 53** 
fleet near Brundufium, and along the coaft of Ca-‘ nt ‘ 
labria, received deputies from the people of Od¬ 
eum, a city of Epirus, who informed him, that 
that Prince had firft come to found Apollonia, af¬ 
ter having gone up the river Aous with fixfcore 
galleys of two benches of oars: but that after¬ 
wards abandoning that enterprize, which appeared 

too long and too difficult, he had fecretly approach¬ 
ed Oricum during the night with his army, and 
that on the firft attack he had made himfelf matter 


of that city, fituated in the midft of a plain, with¬ 
out either walls fufficiently ftrong, or troops nume¬ 
rous enough, to defend it. They defired the 
Praetor to fend them aid, to repel the enemy, who 
mutt affuredJy have formed defigns againft the 
Romans, and had attacked Oricum, only becaufe 
that city feemed commodious in refpeft to his 
views againft Italy. 

Valerius, having confided the care of guard¬ 
ing the coaft to T. Valerius his Lieutunant, fet out 
with his fleet, which he kept in readinefs, and in 
condition to aft, after having embarked on board 
tranfports fuch of the troops, as the fhips of war 
could not carry: and having arrived at Oricum 


the fecond day, he eafily retook that city, in which 
Philip on retiring, had left but a weak garrifon. 

The deputies of Apollonia came to Valerius in He is 
this place, and informed him that their city was 
befieged by Philip, only becaufe they refufed to * ear A l° u 
join with him. That they were no longer in a t bePr<e- 


condition to refift him, unlefs the Romans knUorPale- 


them aid. The wars of Illyricum had given the nw * 
Romans occafion to make alliances along all that 
coaft. Valerius promifed them, that he would do 
what they defired; and without delay fent fhips 
of war with two thoufand foldiers, under the 
command of Nsevius Crifta, a brave and very 

experienced 
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An^ m*’ experienced officer, with orders to repair to the 

"" mouth of the river Aous, near which Apollonia 
was fituated. N^vius landed his troops at this 
place, and having ordered the gallies, that brought 
them, to return to Oricum, and rejoin the reft of 
the fleet, he marched his foldiers, removing from 
the river, by a way not guarded by the Macedo¬ 
nians, and entered the city in the night, without 
being perceived by the enemy. They lay ftill all 
the next day. Nasvius employed it in examining 
what forces there were in Apollonia, and what 
arms and regular troops it could further fupply. 
The condition in which he found all things, had 
already given him entire confidence, when he was 
informed, that the enemy palled their time with 
incredible fecurity and indolence. For this rea- 
fon he quitted the city without noife at midnight, 
and entered the enemy’s camp, who were fo little 
upon their guard, that above a thoufand men had 
entered their works, before they were perceived by 
any body *, and if they had refrained from (laugh¬ 
ter, they might have reached the King’s tent with¬ 
out any oppofition. But the cries of thofe, who 
were put to the fword at the gates, at length 
rouzed the Macedonians, who were feized with 
luch a terror, that not only none of them took 
arms, or attempted to repulfe the enemy, but the 
King himfclf fled, almoft naked, as he was when 
he waked, to the river’s fide and his (hips, in a 
condition which ought to have made a private 
foldier alhamed. How infamous was this for a, 
King and a General! The whole army ran the 
fame way in a crowd. 

Near three thoufand men were killed or taken 
in the camp : but the number ot prifoners was 
much greater than that of the dead. After the 
camp of the Macedonians was plundered, the 
Apollionates caufed the Catapults, Balilfee, and 

2 other 
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Other machines to be carried off that had been ia- A - K * 5 -> 8, 
tended for battering their wails, with defign to ufe^' ’***' 
them for their defence, in cafe they fhould ever be 
expofed to the fame danger. All the reft of the 
plunder was abandoned to the Romans. 

When this news was brought to Oricum, Vale¬ 
rius immediately failed with his fleet towards the 
mouth of the river, to prevent Philip from getting 
off with the help of his fhips. That Prince in 
confequence, not believing himfelf in a condition 
to fight the Romans either by fea or land, after 
having drawn part of his fhips afhore, and burnt 
the reft, retired by land into Macedonia, with the 
remainder of his foldiers, moft of whom had loft 
their arms and baggage. M. Valerius paffed the 
winter at Oricum with his fleet. 

In Spain, the Carthaginians, during this year,GW/W- 
liad at firft fome advantages-, but they received c ‘ :/j c / ths 
feveral blows, and loft leveral battles, in which spail^ 
on their fide they had, all together, forty-five Liv. xxiw 
thoufand men killed or taken, with the lofs of fif- 4 - 
ty elephants, and above an hundred and fifty en- 
figns. Cn. Scipio, one of the two Roman Gene¬ 
rals, who commanded in Spain with his brother 
Publius, had his thigh ran through with a javelin 
in one of thefe adtions. The Romans, having 
had fuch good fuccels, thought it lhameful for 
them to leave Saguntum above five years in the 
hands of the Carthaginians, the ruin of which had 
occafioncd the war. They beat the Carthaginian 
garrifon out of it, and having retaken the city, 
fettled as many of the old inhabitants as they could 
find, in it. 


C. Fabius Maximus. 
Tj.Sempronius Gracchus III. 
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a. r. 539. The fir ft of thefe two Confuls was the fon of 

the great Fabius. When the Confuls, who had 
thr. cf the been chofcn in their abfence, were arrived at 

Rome, the diftribution of the provinces and 
troops was regulated •> and it was decreed that two 
new legions and twenty thoufand allies fhould be 
levied. The Confuls, after having raifed thefe le¬ 
gions, and recruited the reft, took care, according 
to cuftom, to expiate the prodigies, which Livy 
with reafen calls vain (a) phantoms, that illude the 
eyes and ears, and are afterwards believed fome- 
thing real and ferious. 

After this ceremony the Confuls fet out, Sem- 
pronius for Lucania, and Fabius for Apulia. The 
father of the latter joined him near Stieffula, in or¬ 
der to ferve under him as his Lieutenant-general. 
When his fen went to meet him, the Lidtors who 
walked before him, out of refpedt for the age and 
great reputation of that illuftrious perfon, fuffered 
him to advance on horfeback without fpeaking to 
him ; and he had paffed eleven of them, when 
his fon perceiving it, ordered the laft, that walked 
immediately before him, to do his duty. Upon 
that officer’s calling to the old man to difmount, 
he immediately complied, and approaching the 
Confu! faid to him : I was willing, Jon , to try whe¬ 
ther you knew that yen were Con fid. 

Dcfiu> T- It was in this camp, thatDafius Altinius of the 
iirJzss city of Arpi came to the Conful in the night, at- 
trar.zr .3 tenc ; c j only by three Haves, and promifed to deliver 

SL£ tar- . j j r 7 r . . r , 

fr^.-t/zrjUp Arpi to him ior a reward proportioned to iuen a 
as be -Ter vice. Fabius having deliberated upon the affair 
her .Jn the council of war, fome were of opinion, u That 

LiwxxiV." a ^ ter having caufed him to be whipt, he fhould 
^5—47. “ have his head cut off, as a deferter and traitor, 

cc who, having no other rule but his private inte- 
reft, was alternately the enemy of both nations, 

(a) Ludibria oculcrum anriumque crcuita pro veris. 

“ That 
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44 That after the battle of Cannae, convinced that 
44 it was always neceffary to go over to the fide of 
44 fortune, he had declared for Hannibal, and had 
44 brought his fellow-citizens into his revolt. That 
44 at prefent, feeing, contrary to his expectation 
44 and wifhes, that the affairs of the Romans took 
66 a better turn, and that the Commonwealth 
“ feemed to rife upon its Ioffes, became to offer 
44 thofe he had betrayed before a new treachery. 
44 That his heart had always been on one fide, 
44 whilft his body was on the other, as contempti- 
44 ble an enemy as faithlefs ally. That it was ne- 
44 ceffary to make an exemplary punifliment of him, 
44 and add it to thofe of the fchoolmafter of Fa- 
44 lerii and Pyrrhus’s phyfician, as a third leffon 
44 for the traitors and villains that were for imita- 
44 ting him. 

The father of the Conful was not of this opini¬ 
on. He faid, 44 That at a time when the war 
44 was carried on on all fides, they talked as if 
44 they were at peace with every body. That far 
44 from inviting the States of Italy from continu- 
44 ing on the fide of the Caithaginians by an ill- 
44 placed feverity, it was neceffary to endeavour 
44 to bring them back to their alliance with the 
44 Romans. That it were imprudent to treat 
46 thofe, who inclined to return to their duty, 
44 with rigour. That if people might abandon 
44 the Romans, and not have liberty to come 
44 over to them again, it was not to be doubted, 
44 but Rome would foon have no allies, and that 
44 all Italy would join Hannibal. That after all, 
44 he was not abfolutely for repofing any con ft- 
44 dence in Altinius. That there was a medium 
44 to be taken in the affair. That without confi- 
44 dering him at prefent either as an enemy or a 
44 friend, it was neceffary to keep him near the 
44 camp in fome fafe and faithful cify, where he 
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;:9- u ftiould continue a prifoner at large during the 
’war. That when it fhould be terminated, they 
“ might judge w hether it were moft proper to pu- 
“ nidi him, either tor his paft revolt, or to par- 
“ don him for his prefent return/* He, and 
thofe who attended him, were laden with chains, 
and fent to Cales with a great fum of gold which 
he had brought with him, and which was kept very 
faithfully for him. During the day he was buffered 
to walk abroad under a guard, that carefully 
locked him up at night. 

j Afibon as the People of Arpi difcovered his ab- 
•. cf fence, they fought for him carefully, but to no 
:Dal ' purpofe. As he was the principal citizen of the 
place, the rumour of his abfence fpreading on all 
Tides, occafioned abundance of trouble and alarm ; 
and the fear cf fome revolution induced them to 


give Hannibal advice of all that had paffed. This 
news gave'him no manner of pain. For befides 
his having long confidered Akinius as a man, in 
whom no confidence could be fafely placed, he 
found a pretext in his flight for feizing his eftate, 
which was very confiderable. But, to make the 
world believe, that anger had a greater ftiare in his 
revenge than avarice, he ufed his family, not only 
with leverity, but with the moft horrid cruelty 
and barbarity. He caufed his wife and children 
to be brought to his camp, and having ordered 
them to be tortured, firft to make -them difcover 


what was become of Dafius, and afterwards what 
gold and filver he had left in his houfe; when he 
was informed by this means of every thing, he 
commanded them to be burnt alive, which was 
executed upon the fpot. 

Fa!iui re - Fabius having fee out from SuefTula, immediately 

f° rrned c ^ e ^-fign of befieging Arpi. After 
LU :-j " r -having taken a near view ot its fituation and walls, 

he relolved to attack it at a place, which being the 

ftrongeft, 
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ftrongeft, was alfo the lead guarded. He formed A - R * 539 
a detachment of his bed officers and braved foU Ant ‘ ' 21} 
dierSj whom he ordered to fcale the wail at that 
place’ in the night, and afterwards to force a low 
and narrow gate, which opened into a dreet not 
much frequented in a part of the city almod aban¬ 
doned. A dorm arofe very luckily for them; and 
the rain, which began about midnight, having 
obliged the centinels to fhelter themfelves by quit¬ 
ting their pods. The wall was fcaled, and the 
gate forced. On the fird found of the trumpets, 
which was the fignal agreed upon, Fabius made 
his troops advance, and entered the city a little be¬ 
fore day through the gate he had caufed to be 
thrown down. The enemy waked then, the rain 
having ceafed before day-break. The garrifon, 
which Hannibal had placed in Arpi, confided of 
five thoufand men, to whom the inhabitants had 
added three thoufand of their citizens armed at 
their own expence. The Carthaginians, who were 
not affured of their fidelity, and who apprehended 
that they might attack them in the rear, made 
them march in the front. The fight began in the 
midd of darknefs, and in narrow dreets; the Ro¬ 
mans having feized not only the avenues, but even 
the tops of the houfes next the gate, to prevent 
the damage that might be done them by dones 
from above, Whild they were thus at blows, 
upon fome reproaches which the Romans made the 
people of Arpi for having given themfelves up to 
a foreign and barbarous nation, the latter profeffed 
that it had been much againd their wi!i, and that 
they had been fold by their principals, without 
waiting their confent. Soon after, in confluence 
of thefe mutual explanations, the Prrctor of the 
city having been brought to the Conful, who gave 
him his word that the pad fhould be forgot, the 

Arpinians on a fudden turned their arms againd 

R 3 the 
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A * ^ 539 -the Carthaginians. At that inftant, about a thou- 

£ — - ( ■* v * w ' 

."^’fand Spaniards came over to the Conful J s fide, re¬ 
quiring nothing more, than that the Carthaginian 
garrifon fliould be permitted to retire. The gates 
were immediately opened to the Carthaginians, no 
hurt was done them, as had been agreed * and they 
went to Hannibal at Salapia. In this manner did 
Arpi return to its obedience to the Romans, with¬ 
out the lofs of any of its inhabitants, except him 
who had twice betrayed them. Double pay was 
given to the Spaniards, who from thenceforth 
continued faithful to the Romans, and did them 
great fervices on many occafions. 

Whilft the Confuls were, the one in Apulia 


An bun- 


tnans. 


Liv. xxiv. 


rr{S lr ™ d and the other in Lucania, an hundred and twelve 
Ccmpani- °f iiluftrious citizens of Capua, under 

cr t :issuer pretence of defiring to plunder the enemy’s coun- 
the ^- tr y 5 demanded permifficn of the magiftrates to 
quit the city, and afToon as they had obtained it, 
they repaired to the camp of the Romans near 
Sueffula. After having made themfelves known 
to the advanced guard, they demanded to be con¬ 
ducted to the Praetor, to whom they had fome- 
thing important to communicate. Cn. Fuivius, 
who commanded at this poll, having been inform¬ 
ed of their demand, ordered ten of them to be 
brought to him without arms. When they had 
made known their defire to him, which extended 
no farther than that their eftates fliould be reftored 
to them, when Capua fhould fubmit again to the 
Romans, he received them all under his pro¬ 
tection. 

The Praetor Sempronius Tuditanus (it was this 
Tuditar.us, who, the night after the battle of Can¬ 
nae, efcaped through the enemy, whilft the reft 
through fear did nc: dare to quit the camp) this 
Praetor made bimfelf mafter of Aternum by 
ftorm. He took more than feven thoufand pri- 

foners. 
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foners, and found a great quantity of brafs and A - R - 539. 

• • ° 1 J Ant.C, 2i7, 

iiiver money in it. 

At the fame time a fire happened at Rome, and Great fin 
burnt with fo much violence during two nights 
and a day, that it confumed a great number of Ibld ’ 
buildings and temples. 

The lame year, the two Scipio’s, encouraged r ]' }0 
by the confiderable advantages they had gained in S ^°/ an 
Spain, where they had added new allies to the old a /j ance 


ones they had brought back into the party of the*w//> iV 
Romans, extended their views as far as Africa it- 

1 < 

felf. Having been informed, thatSyphax, *King| /V/ l °^~ Vr 
of a great part of Numidia, after having been a X xiv. 48. 
friend to the Carthaginians, had on a ludden de¬ 
clared againft them, they fent an embaffy to him, 
confiding of three officers (Centurions ,J whom 
ihey commiffioned to make a treaty of amity and 
alliance with him, and to allure him that if he con¬ 
tinued to make war againft the Carthaginians, the 
Roman People, to whom he would thereby ren¬ 
der great fervice, and themlelves, would cultivate 
all occafions to do what fhould be agreeable to 
him, and to teflify their entire gratitude. That 
barbarous Prince received the embaffy with great 
joy, and in a converfation, which he had with the 
three deputies, who were all old officers, upon 
the manner of making war, he could not forbear 
admiring the difeipline which the Romans caufed 
to be obferved in their armies ; and the compa- 
rifon which he made between their method and 
his, ffiewed him how ignorant he was in the art 
of war. 44 He demanded of them, as the hrft 
proof of the amity and alliance they came to 
“ offer him, that only two of them fhould re- 
“ turn to give an account of their commiffion to 
44 their Generals, and leave the third with him to 

* NutniJia was a great feparated it from Africaproper f 
country of Africa, bounded on and Mauritania : on the South 
fU north by mount Atlas , which it had Libya interior. ' 
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u inflruct his troops in the art of fighting on 
“ foot, of which he owned that his Numidians, 
<c though very dexterous in managing horfes, knew 
c< little or nothing. He added, that from the 
“ earlieft origin of their nation, their anceftors 
“ had never made war in any other manner, and 
that himlelf and his fubjects had been formed 
“ from their infancy in this. Bur, as they 
<c had an enemy who was very ftrong in infan- 
try, it was highly for his intereft to become 
“ equal to them in that refpedt. That he had 
“ men in abundance : that all that was to be 
“ done, was only tQ give them proper arms, to 
u teach them to handle them well, and to 
“ keep their ranks in battle, in (lead of drawing 
“ up and fighting in throngs, as had been their 
“ cuftom. 53 The Ambafiadors anfwered, that they 
woulc do all he defired : but they made him pro- 
mile, that he would difmifs the officer they left 
with him, if their Generals did not approve of 
his flaying in his dominions. 

This officer was called Q. Statorius, The two 
others returned to give an account of their em- 
balTy *, and Syphax lent fome on his fide to re¬ 
ceive the engagements of the Roman Generals. 
He gave them orders at the fame time to make 
the Numidians, that ferved in the Carthaginian 
army go over to the Romans. Statorius on his 
fide round amcngft the youth of Numidia enough 
to form Syphax bodies of infantry, whom he 
taught to perform the exercife, and all the mili¬ 
tary evolutions; to follow their colours, and keep 
their ranks, with as much eafe as the Romans 
themfelves. And laftly he inured them fo well 
to fatigues and all the duties of military difci- 
pline, as they we*e practifed in the armies of the 
Commonwealth, that the King foon relied as 
piuch upon his infantry as upon his cavalry, and 


even 
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even defeated the Carthaginians in a battle he *^539* 
fought with them in the open field* nt ’ * 2I3 ‘ 

The Ambaffadors of Syphax alfo occafioned a 
revolution in Spain highly in favour of the Ro¬ 
mans. For moft of the Numidians, on the firil 
rumour of their arrival, went over to them. 

The Carthaginians were no fooner informed of 

the treaty, lately concluded between Syphax and tbagZans 
the Romans, than they fent Ambaffadors to Gala, ndtb Ga - 
King of that part of Numidia, of which the peo-^> 
pie were called Majfyli , to afk his alliance and^ w/ J^f 
amity. Gala had a fon called Mafiniffa, only fe-j,*. 
venteen years old, but in whom, even fo early, Liv. xxta 
virtues began to fhine out, which feemed to pro- 49 - 
mife, that he would leave his defcendants a king¬ 
dom more opulent and of greater extent, than that 
he fhould receive from his anceftors. The Car¬ 
thaginian deputies told Gala, “ That Syphax had 
u joined the Romans only with defign to ftrength- 
“ en himfelf, againft the other Kings and States 
“ of Africa. That it was therefore for Gala’s in- 
“ tereft to unite as foon as poffible with the Car- 
<c thaginians: that before Syphax fhould go to 
“ Spain, or the Romans come to Africa, it 
“ was eafy to prevent and crufh the former, 

<c who had hitherto only the name of ally from 
u the Romans.” 


It was not very difficult for them to perfuadefy/teh 
Gala to raife an army, which Mafiniffa was ap- m ' /r ^f‘ 
pointed to march to their aid \ and who having Mafinip, 
joined the troops of Carthage, defeated Syphax/** fon of 
in a great battle, in which thirty thoufand men Qala ■ 
were killed upon the fpot, Syphax, with a fmall 
number of horfe, retired to the country of theMau- 


fufii, that lay at the extremity of Africa, along the 
ocean, near the ftraits of Gibraltar 5 there, a great 
number of Barbarians, upon the rumour of his 
fcrefejice* having repaired to him from all 


parts, he 
prefently 


% 
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j^c *i-* P refent] y formed a confiderable body of an army, 

^ But Mafiniffa, not to give him time to breathe, 
or to go to Spain, from which he was feparated 

only by a fmall arm of the fea, foon came up 
with him with his victorious army. It was there 
only with his own forces, and without the aid of 
the Carthaginians, he continued a war with Sy- 
phax. In which he acquired great glory. 

Jh CsJti- Nothing memorable palled in Spain, except 

gintlft ™ 1 h ac R° nian Generals engaged the youth of 

amcnziUbf the * Celtiberians to ferve under them, by promi- 
*** fing them the fame advantages as they had from 
rc f*' the Carthaginians ; and their fending of above 

three hundred Spaniards of principal diftinftion 
into Italy, to debauch, if they could, thofe of 
their nation, who carried arms under Hannibal. 
Till this year, the Romans, according to Livy, 
had never employed mercenary foldiers in their 
armies: the ** Celtiberians were the firft that fer- 
ved as fuch. 

L:v xxv. i. Whilft the things I have juft been relating paf- 

fed in Spain, Hannibal continued in the territory 
of Tarenrum, full of hopes of making himfelf 
mafter of that city, by the treachery of the inha¬ 
bitants. Some very in confiderable places furren- 
dered to him. 

At the fame time, of the twelve ftates of Bru- 
tium, that had joined Hannibal fome years be¬ 
fore, and thole of Conlentia, and Thurium, 
which was the ancient Sybaris, returned to their 
aiiiance with the Romans. Their example would 
have been followed by a greater number, if the 

* Celts sena was a part of ** Freinfbemius relates af- 
Hiffania Tarraconenfis, This ter Polybius and Zonaras, 

people inhabited the country up- that in the firfl Punic war, 
on tb: right Jide of the Iberus. fome Gauls were received into, 
Kumantia was one of their the pay of the Romans, 
principal cities. 


defeat 
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defeat that L. Pomponius Veientanus, * Prtefedl 539- 
of the allies, drew upon himfelf by his raflintis, 
had not prevented it. He had been a Tax-iarm - i.s ignorant 
er, before he applied himfelf to the proleffion 0 f nG./.w-o/ 
arms. Some advantages, which he gained over 
the enemy in the country of the Brutii in refpeft,-. be a. eii by 
to foraging, having fiufhed him, he looked up-^*™ 9 * 
on himfelf as a confummate General. Having lbld * 
in confequence haftily drawn together fome troops, 
he had the boldnefs to offer Hanno battle, who 
killed or took a great number of men, as well 
peafants as Haves, as ignorant of difeipline as their 
Leader. The lead lofs luftained on this occafion 
was that of the commander himfelf, who being 
taken prifoner, fuffered ( a) the punifhment his 
fenfelefs enterprize, and an infinite number of in¬ 
juries he had done the State, and his Affociates by 
frauds, rapine, and all other unjult methods, de¬ 
fended. 


The length of the war, the troubles of which 

ufually induce a negleft of civil government, had 
introduced fo great a change in the minds of the 
Romans, and fo altered the religion of their an- 
ceftors by the mixture of many foreign ceremonies, 
that fays Livy, both the Gods and men feemed to 
have become quitedifferent from what they were be¬ 
fore. A multitude of foothfayers and lacrificers with¬ 
out title or authority, accnftomed to inrich them- 
felves, by a gain equally eafy and illicite, at the 
expence of a blind and credulous populace,-had fil¬ 
led people’s minds with idle fuperftitions. Perfons 
of merit had long expreffed in fecret their difguft 
pf this abufe. It was carried to fuch an excefs, 


* This <was a military office 
equal to that of a Tribune in 
the legions. 

(a) Turn temerarite pugns 


au&or Sc ante publicanus, om¬ 
nibus malis artibus Sc republi¬ 
cs: Sc focictatibus infidus, dam- 

nofuf^ue. Liv, 


that 
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M*" ^ at ^e Senate at length was_ obliged to order 
J the Prsecor M. Atilius to put a flop to fuch prac¬ 
tices. That Magiftrate ordered by a decree, pub- 
lifhed in the affembly of the People, “ that who- 
C( ever had in their keeping any forms of predic- 
“ tions, prayers, or facrifices in writing, fhould 
“ deliver them in to him before the firft of April; 
“ and all perfons, of whatfoever condition they 
u might be, were prohibited to facrifice in any 
“ publick or facred place, with any new or fo- 

cc reign ceremonies. 

A Se. : /h This year, P. Cornelius Scipio, afterwards fur- 
h [] named Africorns , was created Curule . iEdile. 

iTy.x.y\\ 2. When he prefrnted himfelf as a candidate for that 

office, the Tribunes of the People oppofed his no¬ 
mination, giving for their reafon that he was not 
of fufficient age to exercife it. He boldly repli¬ 
ed .* if all the Remans are willing to eleft me Mdile* 
I am old enough. Immediately all the Tribes gavp 
him their fuffrages with fo much zeal and unani¬ 
mity, that the Tribunes immediately defifted from 
their oppofuion. Scipio was then but one and 
twenty. I ffiall very foon obferve what the age 
was, that was neceffary for holding the great of¬ 
fices. 

The Curule iEdiles celebrated the Roman 
Games during two days with as much magnificence 
as was poffibie in thofe times; and caufed a con - 
gius of oyl to be diftributed to each ftreet, that is 
about five pounds fourteen ounces. 

The plebeian iEdiles accufed feveral Roman 
Ladies of leading bad lives ; fome of whom were 
found guilty, and banifhed, 

PcWb.x. The ele&ion of P. Scipio into the office of 

iEdile is differently related by Polybius, and I think 
it proper to repeat here what he fays of it, 


Lucius 
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Lucius Scipio, the elder brother, 
that Author, of him we are fpcak 
for the Curule JEdilefliip. At firft: Publius did 
not care to afk that office in conjun&ion with 
his brother, for fear of hurting him, or of ap¬ 
pearing to fet up in competition with his elder, 
which was not decent, and contrary to his inten¬ 
tion. But when the time of the affemblies ap¬ 
proached, reflecting on one fide, that the people 
were not much inclined in favour of Lucius, and 
on the other, that he was much beloved by them, 
he thought, that the only means to get the iEdile- 
fhip for his brother, was to fet up with him. In 
order to bring his mother into this opinion (for 
he had only to conciliate her, their father being 
then in Spain) he thought of the following expe¬ 
dient. . She interefted herfelf extremely for her 
eldeft fon : file went every day from temple to 
temple to follicit the Gods in his favour, and offered 
frequent facrifices to them. It is remarkable that 
the Pagans, in all their private or public underta¬ 
kings, addrefifed themfelves' to the Gods to obtain 
fuccefs. Publius went to her, and told her that 
he had twice dreamt the fame dream : that in it 
both himlelf and his brother feemed to have been 
created ZEdiles, and that they were both returned 
home from the torum when they met her at the 
door to receive them, and that Ihe tenderly em¬ 
braced them. A mother could not be infenfible 
to thofe words. Would to the Gods , cried fhe, 
that 1 might fee fo happy a day ! Are you willing, 
mother , that we fhould make the attempt , laid Sci- 
pio to her ? She gave her confent, not imagi- 
nin2; but that all this was lerious. This was e- 
nough for Scipio. He ordered luch a white robe 
to be made for him, as was ufually worn by the 
candidates for offices ; and one morning before 
his mother was up, he put on this robe for the firft 

time, 


according to A - R - 539* 
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^• R -539- time, and in chat habit appeared in the Forum. The 
n,. • "^‘People who before highly regarded him, and wifhed 

him well, were agreeably furprized at fo extraordi¬ 
nary a proceeding. He went forwards to the place af- 
figned for the candidates, and flood by his brother. 
All the fuffrages were united not only in favour of 
him, but of his brother by his recommendation. They 
returned home , and their mother had been in¬ 
formed of what had juft happened. Tranfported 
with joy, fhe came to the door to receive her 
two ions, and flew into their arms to embrace 
them. The pretended dream of Scipio, which 
his mother took great care to publifh, did not a 
little contribute, according to Polybius, in effeft 
of the good and fudden fuccefs, with which it 
was followed, to caufe him to be confidered after¬ 
wards as a man favoured and even infpired by the 
Gods ; and we (hall fee that on his fide, he took 
pains to confirm the Romans in that opinion. 
Liv. xxvi. However P. Scipio might be created Aidile, it 
iS. is certain, that he was then but 21 or 22 years 

old, as three years after, when he was fent to 
command in Spayi, he was but 24. The Laws 
Pol\b. that directed the years, at which perfons might 
yl 4 ce. hold the great offices, were not yet in ufe : but, 

afterwards, it was not allowed to exercife them 
before having ferved ten campaigns, and confe- 
quently before twenty-feven years of age ; for the 
Romans began to ferve at feventeen. In the 573d 
year of Rome, in the Confulfhip of Q. Fulvius 
Fhccus and L. Manlius Acidinus, L. Villius, a 
Tribune of the People, paffed a law, that fixed 
the age at which the Curuie offices might be de¬ 
manded and obtained: for only thofe were in que- 
fticn. According to Manucius, the age for the 
CuruiejnEdilefhip was feven and thirty-, for the 
Prsetorfhip, forty j and for the Confulfhip, three 
and fortv. 
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Q, Fulvius Fla ecus. III. a. r. 540. 

^ Ant.C. 212, 

Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

Ch Fulvius had been twice Conful and Cenfor 
in the interval between the firft and fecond Punic 
wars, and had been twice Prsetor fince Hannibal 
had entered Italy. Claudius was the fame, who 
had commanded in Sicily before, and under Mar- 
cellus. The Commonwealth had twenty-three le¬ 
gions on foot this year, that is, two hundred and 
twenty-feven thoufand men. 

A great confufion was raifed at Rome on the Fraud of 
occafion of M. Poftumius Pyrgenfis a Publican, PubIi * 
or Tax-farmer; who had not his fellow for ava ‘^ > 
rice and fraud, except the Pomponius mentioned men, and 
above. We have fpoke before on the contra#***^/ 
made by the Commonwealth with perfons of bu - ot pV °f 
finefs for fupplying the armies in Spain with all 
neceffary provifions; and we have feen, that on epunijhcd. 
condition of that contra# was, that the Common- Liv. xxv. 
wealth Ihould ftand to all the Ioffes, that might 3, 
happen by violent ftorms. This convention had 
made way for two kinds of knavery. They had 
given in falfe Ihipwrccks •, and the true ones they 
had declared, had been purpofely occafioned by 
themlelves. For, having laden old ruinous vel- 
fels with merchandize of little value and fmall 
quantity, they had funk them, after having laved 
the feamen in fkifts prepared lor that purpofe. 

They afterwards had given in falfe accounts of a 
great number of confiderable effe#s loft. 

The Praetor M. Atilius, being informed of 
this fraud, had declared it to the Senate the prece¬ 
ding year. But, as in the prefent conjun#ure it 
was neceffary to hold fair with the contraftors, it 
was not judged proper to pafs a decree againft 
them. The People afted with more feverity in 
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A.R. 549-rcfpeft to them. Spurius and Lucius Carvilius, 
’~ 12; two brothers, and Tribunes of the People, enra¬ 
ged at To hateful and infamous a malverfation, ac- 
cufed Poftumius, and carried their point fo as to 
Ducen- hare him fined two hundred thoufand affes , that 
turn mill;- j Sj about five hundred pounds fterling. 'The day 

mulom on w h* ic h he was to appear to make his defence 
diserunt. being come, he came before the People affembled 

in fo great a number, that the place of the Capitol 
was fcarce big enough to contain them. His 
caule was pleaded. The People were fo averfe 
to him, that his only remaining hope was, that 
C. Servilius Cafca, one of the Tribunes of the 
People, and his near relation, would oppofe 
the conclufions of his collegues, before the 
Tribes proceeded to vote. The witneffes ha¬ 
ving been heard, the Tribunes made the multi¬ 
tude difperfe ; and were going on to draw lots, 
to know which of the Tribes fhould vote firft. 
In the mean time the accufed preffed Cafca to dif- 
mifs the affembly, by declaring in their favour, 
and oppofing the proceedings of his collegues, 
Cafca was in great perplexity, divided between 
the fear of feeing his relation fentenced, and the 
fharne of defending fo bad a caufe. The con¬ 
tractors feeing that they had little to hope from his 
protection, in order to excite fome commotion, 
that might prevent the decifion of this affair, ad¬ 
vanced with their followers into the fpace, which 
had been left open by the withdrawing of the mul¬ 
titude, difputing highly againft the Tribunes and 
■che People themfelves. They were upon the point 
of coming to blows, when the Conful addreffiog 
himielf to the Tribunes : Don't you fee , faid he, 
that :bey defpife your authority *, that they treat you 
with violence \ and that , if you don't immediately 
difmifs the affembly , a fedition will break out. 
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AffoOn as the People were retired by the order A - 540. 
bf the Tribunes, the Senate was afiembled, t0 Ant,c ' 212 * 
whom the Cbnfuls reprefented the tumult, which 
the infolence of the Publicans had excited amongft 
the People, in order to prevent them from voting. 

They obferved, u that Camillus, whofe banifh- 
“ ment had occafioned the ruin of the city, had 
u fuffered his country to pafs an unjuft fentence 
u againft him. That before him the Decemviri, 

“ by whofe laws Rome was ftill actually govern- 
“ ed, and afterwards many other Romans, prin- 
u cipal perfons of the Commonwealth, had in 
“ like manner fuffered with fubmiffion thejudg- 
<c ments patted on them by the People. That 

“ none but Poftumius had prefumed to ufe vio- 
u lence in order to deprive his citizens of the li- 
c< berty of their fuffrages. That he had diffolved 
“ the aflembly, trampled upon the authority of 
16 the Tribunes, and attacked the People at the 
£< head of a fcditious rout in a manner drawn up 

in battle. That if they had not proceeded to 
“ blows, if blood had not been ftied, it was only 
“ owing to the moderation and patience of the 
tc magiftrates, who had given way for the prefent 
<c to the preemption of a few frantic wretches, 
u that were upon the point of putting every thing 
“ in a flame. 5 * 

The perfons of the greateft confideration having 
exprefied themfelves much in the fame terms, and 
the Senate having declared by a decree, that the 
conduft of the Publicans, on this occafion, was a 
rebellious attempt againft the publick order, and 
of pernicious example, the Tribunes immediately 
dropped the pecuniary puniftiment, with which 
they would at firft have been fatisfied, and having 
formed new articles againft the accufed, that 
amounted to banilhment, they in the mean time 
ordered the Liftor to feize the perfon of Poftumi- 

Vol. V. S us, 
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us, and carry him to prifon, if he did not give 
fecurity foe his appearance at the time and place 
affigned him. Poftumius gave fecurity, but did 
not appear on the day fixed: which made the 
People, on the motion of the Tribunes, decree, 
that if Poftumius did not appear before the firft 
of May, and having been cited, fhould neither 
appear himfelf, nor any body for him, he ffiould 
be deemed from thenceforth as banilhed, his eftate 
fhould be fold for the ufe of the Commonwealth, 
and fire and water be prohibited him . There was 
no law at Rome for condemning a -citizen to ba- 
nifhment in exprefs terms: but to prohibit him fire 

atxd water , without which life cannot be preferved, 
was actually to condemn him to baniftiment, by 
obliging him to feek that elfewhere, which he 
could not have in his country. 

An exemplary puniftiment of this kind, re¬ 
peated from time to time, would put a flop to 
many frauds and knaveries, which impunity con¬ 
tinues and encourages in contempt of laws and 
publick good. 

After Poftumius was fentenced, all who had 
any ftiare in the tumult and fedidon, were cited to 
appear and to give fecurity for doing fo i in con- 
fequence of which thofe who wanted bail were car¬ 
ried to prifon. Moft of them, to avoid this dan¬ 
ger, went voluntarily into banifhment. And this 
was the iffue of the frauds of the contraftors, and 
of the infolence of thofe who undertook to de¬ 
fend it. 

f Afiemblies were afterwards held for the election 
r of a Pontifex Maximus in the room of P.'Corne- 
'lius Lentulus, who had died a little before. Three 
competitors flood for this office, and follicited it 
with great ardor, and vivacity: Q^Fulvius Flaccus, 
then Conful for the third time, and formerly Cen- 

lor; T. Manlius Torquatus, who had alfo been 

twice 
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twice Conflil andCenfor; and P. Licinius Craf-*^ 1 ^ 
fus, who was upon the point of ftanding for the 
Curule iEdilefhip. The lad, yoUng as he was, 
carried it againft his competitors, notwithftanding 
their advanced age, and the great offices they had 
borne. The reafons of this preference are not un¬ 
worthy our curiofity. Perhaps there was no other 
but the caprice of the People. The perfon eleft- 
ed however merited the honour of fuch a choice, 
as we fhall fee in the fequel of this hiftory. Craf- 
fus was the only one in an hundred and twenty 
years, who had been created Pontifex Maximus 
before he had exercifed any Curule offices. 

The Confuls found great difficulties in com- 
pleating the levies. There was not fufficient num - madein a 
ber of youth to recruit the-old legions* and form^ r . 
the new ones, that were to be fet on foot. The 
Senate, without difpenfing with their duty in that 
refpeft, created a double Triumvirate, and thofe • 
commiffioners had orders to go to all the towns 
and cities of Italy, one half of them within fifty 
miles round Rome, and the other beyond that di- 
ftance, to enquire what number of youth each di- 
ftrift could fupply. They had orders to lift all 
that feemed ftrong enough to bear arms* though 
not of the age affigned by the laws. The Tri¬ 
bunes were defired, if they thought proper, to 
propofe a law to the People, in virtue of which 
thofe, who fliould lift before the age of feventeen, 
fliould be allowed their campaigns, in the fame 
manner as if they had entered the fervice at feven--, 
teen or upwards. The Triumviri made the levies 


according to their commiffion. 


rent urn. 


The Romans had long apprehended the revolt ^bad 
of the Tarentines as much as Hannibal had room tknr 
to hope’ it, when an event, that paffed at Rome 
itfelf, haftened the execution of it. Phileas, aci -brought 
tizen of Tarentum, had long been at Rome under**** ani 

S a ihc *"**''' 
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a 

^♦ R c ^ C ^ iara( ^ :er °f ^ envoy. He was of a reftlefs 

difpofition, and fuffered the repofe with impa¬ 
tience in which he had long languifhed. He 
found means to get accefs to the hoftages, whom 
the Tarentines had given to the Commonwealth, 
and who were kept in the temple of Liberty. No 
great care was taken to guard them; becaufe it 
was neither for the intereft of themfelves or their 
country, to deceive the Romans. In frequent 
converfations that he had with them, he perfuaded 
them to make their efcape ; and having corrupted 
two of thofe who kept the keys of the temple, at 
the dole of day he took them out of their place of 
confinement, and fled with them. Aflbon as day 
appeared, the noife of their efcape fpread in the 
city. Perfons were immediately difpatched after 
them, who came up with them at Tarracina, fif¬ 
teen or fixteen leagues from Rome, and brought 
them back. They were treated with the utmoft 
rigor; and after having been fcourged with rods 
in the Forum, were thrown down from the top of 
the Tarpeian rock. The Roman people, in fo 
fudden and cruel a punifliment, (a) confulced only 
their rage, and the defire of revenge, which are 
bad counfellors, and never hear reafon. Reafon 
aftsflowly: it weighs and examines every thing: 
it leaves room for refleftion and repentance: it ne¬ 
ver punilhes without regret; and, when compelled 
to it, proportions the punilhment to the crime. 
Anger is precipitate, violent, and unjuft: it heark¬ 
ens to nothing, and follows only the firft impulfe 
which paffion infpires. The revolt of two power- 

(~) Cupidine atque ira, pef- Sc tempus-ut excutienda 

finds conlultoribus, gr affari . fpatium veritati habeat. Ra- 
Salhjz. in bell. Jugurtb . tio id judicari vult, quod <e- 

Ira fibi indulge?, ex libidi- quum eft : ira id sequum vi¬ 
ne judicat, & audire non vult. deri vult, quod judicayit. Se- 
Ratio unique parti locum dat nec, de ira , i. i6. 


ful 
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ful cities of Italy made the Romans fenfible, how^* R - 54°* 

. ' . Ant.C. 2I2, 

wrong they were in proceeding to luch a feverity. 

So cruel a puniftiment exceedingly enraged th tTarentum 
Tarentines. Many of the principal perfons of 
city formed a confpiracy for delivering it up to h “ n ~ 
Hannibal. They were a great while concerting treachery. 
the meafures necefiary to the fuccefs of their de - He attach 
fign. The Carthaginians at length were r e ceived^^^ 
into the city in the night, whilft the Commander*//^ 
of the Roman garrifon, called Livius, was full leaves it 
of wine and faft afleep. Moft of the Romans 
efcaped into the citadel. It was almoft entirely 8 _, u 
furrounded with the fea like apeninfula; and thePolyb.viii. 
reft was covered with very high rocks, and inclo- 5 2 9> &c * 
fed with a wall and broad fofie on the fide next 


the city. Hannibal rightly judged, that it would 
be impoflible for him to make himfelf mafter of 
it by force, and by befieging it in form. In con- 
fequence, not to fall into the inconvenience, either 
of abandoning greater enterprizes by continuing 
there to defend the Tarentines, or of leaving them 
expofed to the hofUlities of the Romans, he refol- 
ved to feparate the city from the citadel by an in* 
trenchment, which they ftiould not be able to 
force. Great progrefs was made in the work in a 
very fhort time, efpecially after the Romans had 
made a falley upon, the workmen, and been re* 
pulfed with considerable lofs. The Carthaginians 
afterwards continued their works without oppofi- 
tion. They dug a broad and deep foSe, upon 
the fide of which they raifed a ftrong palifade. 
The citadel had been for fome time attacked with 


machines and works of all kinds, when fuccours. 


that came by fea from Metapontum, gave them 
the boldnefs fuddenly to attack the enemy’s works 
in the night. Part of them they burnt, and de* 
ftroyed the reft, 

S 3 
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Hannibal having affembled the principal Ta¬ 
rentines, explained to them the difficulty of the 
enterprize. The citadel commanding the mouth 
of the port, left the fea open to thofe fhut up in 
it; whereas the city could not receive provifions 
by fea, and the befiegers had more to fear from 
famine than the befieged themfelves. He there¬ 
fore made the Tarentines fenfible, “ That it was 
ct not poffible to take a citadel fo well fortified 
“ by affault: that it was no lefs difficult to take 
€c it by a regular fiege, as long as the enemy 
cc were mafters at fea. That if he had (hips, 
“ with which he could prevent convoys from 
“ coming to them, he could foon reduce 
iC them either to abandon the place, or to fur- 
“ render.” The Tarentines agreed in all he 
laid; but they did not fee how they could make 
their galleys put to fea, whilft the enemy were 
mafters of the entrance of the port, in which they 
kept them in a manner blocked up. 

Hannibal had a great principle ; which was, 
that f a) frequently, what was impoflible to com¬ 
mon men, was only difficult to thofe who knew 
how to employ perfeverance and induftry. He 
made ufe of his principle upon this occafion. 
By his order a great number of carts were got to¬ 
gether, which were made faft to each other: ma¬ 
chines were prepared for drawing ffiips out of the 
fea: the ways were made broader and more level, 
that the carriages might pafs through them with 
the greater eafe and fpeed : and a fufficient num¬ 
ber of men and draught-beafts for fuch an under¬ 
taking, were provided. The high-ftreet crofted 
the whole city, and ran from the port to the main 


(<2 V Malta qc2 impedita nature funt, confilio expediuntur. 
Li v 


fea 
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fea at the other extremity. He caufed the gal-549. 
leys to be drawn through it upon carriages. The "* 
work was begun and carried on with fo much 
zeal and ardor, that at the end of fome few days 
a well equipped fleet was feen turning the point 
of the citadel, and anchoring at the very mouth 
of the port. Hannibal, after having put the af¬ 
fairs of the Tarentines into this condition, return* • 
ed into his winter-quarters. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


SECT. I. 

Fcr'ue Latina. Time when the Confuls entered upon 
office. Origin of the games called Ludi Apollina - 
res. The Confuls force Hanno's camp near Ca¬ 
pua, whither he was carrying provifions. The 
people of Metapontum and Tburium furrender 
to Hannibal The Confuls prepare to befiege Ca¬ 
pua. Fuhius , Prator of the Lucanians , betrays 
Gracchus his friend and gueft. The Confuls re¬ 
ceive a blow before Capua . Single combat between 
Crifpinus a Roman and Badius a Campanian. 
Battle between the Confuls and Hannibal with 
equal advantage. M. Centenius Penula defeated 
by Hannibal Capua befieged in form . The fiege 
is vigoroufly carried on by the two Pro-confuls. 
Hannibal comes to the relief of Capua , and retires 
after a rude battle . He marches againft Rome , to 
make a diverfion. The Pro-conful Fuhius re¬ 
ceives orders to follow him with his troops for the 
defence of Rome. Great alarm among/} the People . 
Hannibal incamps near the Anio . Bothfedes prepare 
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for a battle. A great form prevents it two 
fever a l times from being fought. Hannibal mor¬ 
tified by thofe two fingular events , retires to the 
extremity of Brutium. Fulvius returns to Ca¬ 
pua. Capua reduced to extremities . The garri- 
fon write to Hannibal , and reproach him warm¬ 
ly. Deliberation of the Senate of Capua . Elo¬ 
quent (iifcourfe of Vibius Virius. Many Senators 
kill themfelves. Capua furrenders at laft. Ter¬ 
rible punifhment of the Senators and inhabitants . 

Death of Taurea Jubellius. Wifdom of the Ro¬ 
man People's conduft, in determining not to demo- 

lifh Capua. 

Flaccus. a - r * 

^ Ant.C.212. 

udius Fulcher# 

T HE feflival called Feria Latin# kept the Liv xxv> 
Confuls and Praetors at Rome till the twen- 12 . 
ty-fixth of April. Having that day finilhed the 
ufual facrifices upon the Alban mountain, each fet 
oi^t for his refpeftiye province. 

I think I have already obferved fomewhere, 
that the folemnity of the Feria Latin# was infti- 
tuted by Tarquinius Superbus. He eftablifhed iti v . z$q. 
to ftrengthen the union between the Latines and 
Romans. Forty-feven States fliared in this fefli- 
val. Their deputies affembled annually upon a 
day fixed by the Confuls upon the Alban moun¬ 
tain in a temple confecrated to Jupiter Latiaris, 
and offered a common facrifice * this was a bull, 
of which a piece was afterwards given to each of 
the deputies. Every thing was equal amongft them, 
except that the Prefident was a Roman. The fe¬ 
flival at firfl: continued but one day. A fecond 
was added after the expulfion of the Kings: a 
third, when the People who had retired to the 
(acred mountain, returned to the city : and laflly 
a fourth, when the difputes that arofe in the time of 

4 ' Camillas 


Q^Fulvius 
Appius Cla 
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a. r. 54 ^-Camillus between the Senate and People concern- 

ing the ConfuHhip, were appeafed. The Conful 
Camil. did not f et out f° r t h e field, or his province, till 
p. 151. he had celebrated this feftival. 

9 iw ivben The time, when the Confuls entered upon of- 
ibc Con- g ce varied much. Not to fpeak of more ancient 

'td utQv. r ' dmes, when the variations were frequent enough, 
sjf/t. we find in the 364th year of Rome, that the mi¬ 
litary Tribunes, who fupplied the place and had 

the authority of Confuls, enter upon office upon 
the Calends, that is to fay, upon the firft, of July. 
This cuftom feems to have fubfifted down to the 
Confuls M, Claudius Marcelius, and Cn. Cornelius 
Scipio, who, according to the proofs alledged by 
Sigonius and Pighius, could not have entered up¬ 
on office before the ides, or the 15th of March 
in the 530th year of Rome, a little before the fe- 
cond Punic war. And this day is mentioned in 
Livy, as that for entering upon the ConfuHhip. 
Lib. xxii. n. 1. At length it was fixed for the 
Calends, that is to fay, the firft of January, under 
the Confuls Fulvius Nobilior, and T. Annius 


Lufcus, in the 599th year of Rome. 

Origin of Upon the pretended predictions of a famous 
the Ludi foothfayer, called Marcius, the games called Ludi 
JpaUfna- yjp 0 Uj mreSy W ere inftituted, and celebrated in the 
Liv. xxv. great Circus. The citizens wore crowns on their 
!z. heads at thefe games: the Roman Ladies went to 

pray in all the temples: the citizens ate in public, 
each before his own door; and this day was folem- 
nized with all the ufual ceremonies of religion and 

The Con- great rejoicings. 

fab force Whilft Hannibal was in the neighbourhood of 
Hanno's Tarentum, the two Confuls were in Samnium, 
camp near em pi 0 y e d in making preparations for the fiege of 

thither Capua. And though they had not yet inverted 
he was that city, as they had prevented the inhabitants 
carrying f rom f ow j n g their lands, it already felt the ef- 

fT&’fcas Famine, which is commonly only the con- 
114. ‘ fequence 
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fequence of a long fiege. They therefore Tent 
puties to Hannibal, to defire him to caufe corn to 
be carried from the adjacent places into Capua, be¬ 
fore the Confuls took the field with the legions, 
and had made themfelves mailers of all the avenues. 
Hanno, whom Hannibal had ordered to do this, 
having haftily collefted a great quantity of corn, 
gave the Campanians notice of the day when they 
fhould come and carry away thofe provifions * or¬ 
dering them to afiemble from all parts of the coun¬ 
try as many carriages and beads of burthen as they 
poffibly could. But the Campanians fhewed on 
this occafion their ufual (loth and negligence. They 
fent only about four hundred carts, with a fmall 
number of carriage beads. Hanno reproved them 
in the dronged terms, and told them, that hun¬ 
ger, which rouzes the very brutes, was not capa¬ 
ble of making them quit their natural ftupefaftion 
and indolence. He fixed another day for them to 
fetch away the red of the provifions. 

The Confuls, who were at Bovianum, having 
been informed of this, Fulvius made his troops 
let out in the night. The Romans arrived a lit¬ 
tle before day at the enemies camp, in which 
they were informed trouble and confufion prevail¬ 
ed. They put it into fuch a terror and confter- 
nation, that if it had been fituated in the flat 
country, it would inevitably have been taken on 
the firii attack. The height of the ground, to 
which the afcent was deep on all fides, ftrength- 
ened by the entrenchments which had been 
made, defended it. When it was day, a battle 
diffidently obdinate enfued. The determinate va¬ 
lour of the Romans furmounted all obdacles. 

They got into the foffe and intrenchments in feve- 
ral places, which could not be effected without 
many foldiers being killed and wounded. TheCon- 
ful, difcouraged by that lofs, conceived thoughts 
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Aatxl °f Q UItt i n g th e enterprize. The officers and fob 

diers would not confent to it, and he was obliged 
to give into their cries and ardour. The Romans 
immediately renewed the attack with frelh cou¬ 
rage, and threw themfelves in emulation of each 
other into the enemies camp amidft a fhower of 
darts difcharged upon them from all fides. It was 
taken in a moment, as if it had been in a plain 
and without entrenchments. From that inftant it 
was rather a (laughter than a battle. The Ro¬ 
mans killed fix thouland Carthaginians, took above 
feven thoufand with the Campanian foragers, and 
all the carriages and beafts of burthen that they 
had brought with them. Befides which they took 
all the plunder Hanno had taken in the countries 
of the allies of the Roman People. 

The two Confuls repaired to Beneventum, and 
fold or divided the booty. Thofe who had figna- 
lized themlclves at the taking of the camp, were 
rewarded. Hanno, from Cominium, where he 
was employed in collecting corn, and where he 
received advice of the defeat of his troops, fled 
into the country of the Brutii with a fmall num¬ 
ber of forgers, whom he accidentally had along 
with him. 

The Campanians, on their fide, having been 
informed of the defeat of their countrymen and 
allies, fent deputies to acquaint Hannibal, “ that 
the two Confuls were near Beneventum, but 


Crfuade- 
rrxr.M aid 
if Han- 
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one day’s march from Capua : that in confe- 
cc quence, the Campanians were upon the point 
“ of feeing the enemv at their 'gates and before 

o * o 

ct their walls. That if he did not fpeedily come 
“ to their aid, the Romans would make them-? 
“ felves mafters of Capua fooner and with more 
t6 eafe than they had taken Arpi. That he 
“ ought not to be entirely fo engroffed, by the view 
“ of taking the citadel of Tarentum, as to, neg- 
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“ left Capua, which he ufed to equal with Car- 54°* 
“ thage, and abandon it without defence to the ‘ ,2 
“ revenge of the Romans.” Hannibal promifed 
them that he would take care, that Capua fhould 
be fafe. In the mean time, he fent with the de¬ 
puties two thoufand men, to prevent the ravages 
that the armies of the enemy committed upon the 
lands of the Campanians. 

The Romans however, without neglefting their TheCita- 
other affairs, took care to defend the citadel of 
Tarentum. They made fome veflels laden withj^^r 
provifions enter the port, through the enemy, with pro- 
This fupply came very opportunely, and revived ^ijions. 
the courage of the befieged. The garrifon had 
been fortified fome time, by the foldiers, that 
had been fent from Metapontum, and had entered 
the Citadel. Hannibal made a fleet fail from Si- Liv * xxvi - 
cily, to cut off their provifions. It did indeed 20, 
fhut up all the paffages on the fide next the fea : 
but by ftaying too long in the fame place, it re¬ 
duced its friends, Hill more than its enemies, to 
famine. At length the next year, the Carthagi¬ 
nian veffels failed away, and their retreat gave the 
Tarentines more pleafure, than their arrival had 
done. But the benefit they received from it was 
little confiderable, becaufe, as foon as the aid by 
fea was gone, provifions ceafed to be brought into 
the city. 

The People of Metapontum being no longer Metnpon- 
awed by the Roman garrifon, which had been re - and 
moved, as we have juft faid, into the citadel of * 7 ^"^'^ 
Tarentum, immediately ftvrendered their city to ^Hannibal. 
Hannibal. Thofe of Thurium did the fame; and 
what induced both to aft in this manner, was the 
refentment they had conceived againft the Ro¬ 
mans for their cruel punilhment of the hoftages of 
Tarentum, 


The 
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a. r. 540. The Confuis marched their troops from Bene- 

Ant-C, z. . . r ' 1 

Tke Con venturn lnt0 die country or Lampama, not only to 
fids war^deftroy the corn, which was now well grown, but 
into Cam - with defign to befiege Capua. They were defi- 
t ania ' rous to render their Confulfliip famous by taking 

fo opulent a city, and to obliterate the fhame and 
reproach which the Romans feemed to deferve for 
leaving the treachery and revolt of a People fo 
near Rome fo long unpunifhed. But not being 
willing to leave Beneventum, without defence, 
and being alfo defirous to ftrengthen themfelves 
againft Hannibal’s cavalry, in cafe he came to the 
relief of Capua, they ordered Ti. Gracchus to 
march with his horle and light-armed troops 
from Lucania to Beneventum, and to leave one 
of his Lieutenants at the head of his legions, to 
keep Lucania in awe. 

Flavius Gracchus was preparing to execute the order of 

^tleLuca Confuis when he was deprived both of the 
mans means and his life by treachery. The traitor’s 

betray: name was Flavius. He was the head of that 
Graubus p art 0 f fa inhabitants of the country, that adhe- 

ar.dguefi red t0 Romans, whilft the reft had joined with 
Liv. xxv. Hannibal *, and was then Prastor. This man ha¬ 


ving fuddenly conceived the defign of changing 
fides, believed, that in order to gain Hannibal’s 
favour, it was not enough to offer him only his 
own perfon and party, if he did not feal the treaty, 
he defired to make, with the blood of his Gene¬ 


ral and gueft. He agreed upon the whole with 
Mago, and promifed to bring Gracchus into a 
convenient place. After this converfation, the 
traitor went to Gracchus, and told him : cc That 
tc he had proje&ed an enterprize of the laft im- 
u portance, but that in order to its fuccefs, it 
“ was neceffary that Gracchus himfelf Ihould 
“ come into it. That he had penuaded the Prse- 
“ tors of all the Lucanian States, who, in this 

“ general 
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44 general emotion of almoft all Italy, had deck- R ; 54^- 
44 red for Hannibal, to return into the alii- nt ' * Z1 ~* 
44 ance and amity of the Romans. That 
44 he had given them to underftand, that the 
44 fortune of the Commonwealth, which had been 
44 almoft entirely ruined at the battle of Cannae, 

44 daily refumed its fuperiority; whereas that of 
4t Hannibal infenfibly declined, and his troops 
44 were almoft reduced to nothing. That they 
44 might rely upon the clemency of the Romans, 

“ when they returned to them by a fincere 
44 repentance: that no nation was fo eafily in- 
44 duced, or fo much inclined, to pardon inju- 
44 ries. That thefe were the reafons he had ufed 
44 for perfuading them. That they had come in- 
44 to them: but that, for their better affurance, 

44 they would be very glad to hear them from 
44 Gracchus’s own mouth, and to have his pro- 
44 mife, in order to make report of it to their 
44 countrymen. He added, that he had appoint- 
44 ed them a meeting in a by-place not far from 
44 the Roman camp. That if he would give 
himfelf the trouble to repair thither, the affair 
44 would foon be concluded, and by an happy 
44 treaty all Lucania would return to their obedi- 
44 ence to the Romans.” 

Gracchus found fo much probability in the 
fcheme propofed to him, that without fufpefting 
either the conduft of Flavius of infidelity, or his 
difcourfe of artifice, he fet out from his camp with 
hisLiftors, and a fmall number of horfe, and threw 
himfelf into the ambufcade prepared for him by 
a perfidious friend. He was no fooner arrived there, 
than the enemy came out of their lurking places, 
and poured a (hower of darts upon him and his 
attendants. Upon which that General leaped from 
his horfe, and exhorted his people, as they had 
done fo much, that they (hould at leaft make a 

glorious 
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Aoix § 1 °^ 0US en d- He tQ H them, “ That the only 

<c two things they had to chufe were, Whe- 

“ ther they had rather fuffer to be butchered 


ct 


ct 


Cl 


a 
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like (heep without revenging themfelves, or, 
by arming themfelves with noble rage, and 
defpifmg death now inevitable, to empire, co¬ 
vered with the blood of the enerily, upon the 
heaps of their arms and bodies facrificed to 
“ their juft vengeance. And that they fhould en- 
c; deavour above all things to kill the traitor Fia- 
tc vius.” Whilft he fpoke to this effeft, he co¬ 
vered his left arm with the end of his robe, 
(for they had not brought fo much as fhields 
along with them ) and fell impetuoufly upon 
the enemy. Numbers prevailed over valour, 
and all fell with Gracchus. Mago immediately 
fent his body to Hannibal, and caufed it to be let 
up before the tent of that General with the rods 
and axes that care had been taken to bring off. 

‘Re Con- The Confuls having entered the territory of 
^Campania, began to plunder the flat country, and 
before C a - to lay wafte the lands in the neighbourhood of 
r ua - Capua. The Campanians having made a falley 

upon them, feconded by Mago and the Carthagi¬ 
nian cavalry, put them into fuch a confternation, 
that they called in their troops, and retired in dif- 
order with the lofs of fifteen hundred men. This 
advantage filled the Campanians with fuch an 
haughty confidence, who were naturally proud 
and arrogant, that they continually harraffed the 
Romans: but the bad fuccefs of the battle in 
which they had raflily engaged, made the Con¬ 
fuls more vigilant and more upon their guard. 

tomb-t cf A n evenc i inconfiderable in itfelf, did not a 
C’ihir.us little contribute to abate the boldnefs of the Cam- 
a kotr.2r. y panians, and to exalt the courage of the Ro- 
andBa- mans . fo true it is, that in war the leaft things 

dan of 
Capua. 
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have often great confequences. T. Quintius Crif- 


piniis 
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jpirius a Roman was in union with Badius of Ca-^ 
pua* both by the rights of hofpitality, and a very 
itridt friendffiip confcquential of them. What had 
farther contributed to this amity was, that Badius 
had fallen fick at Quintius’s houfe at Ronie before 
his revolt at Capua., and had received from him 
all the kind offices, that could be expected from A 
good and generous friend. This Badius feeing 
the Roman troops incamped before the walls of 
Capua* advanced to the firft guard, and with a 
loud voice demanded that Crifpinus fhouid be fent' 
to him. The latter being told of it, believed* 
that Badius wanted to fpeak with him as an old 
friend* and went to him in a Very pacifick difpofi- 
tion; remembring* notwithftanding the rupture 
between the two States, the perfonal and private 
tie between them. When Badius faw* that he 
was within hearing: l challenge you to fights faid 
he to. Crifpinus* Let us mount our^horfesj and /hew 

whether you or I have moft courage . Crifpinus, 

who expe&ed nothing fo little, replied, That they 
both had enemies enough , againft whom they might 
make trial of their valour and Jlrength . • "And as for 
me, added he* if I fhouid meet you by chance in 
battle , I fhouid turn afide, that I might hot imbrue 
my hands in the blood of my friend and gueft ; and 
then was going back again to the camp: Badius, 
upon that* more proud than before, began to treat 
the moderation and politenefs of Crifpinus as 
meannefs of fpirit and cowardice; adding abun¬ 
dance of reproaches which he deferved himfdf. 

Tou pretend, faid he, to be defirous of [paring my life, 
becaufe you well know, that you cannot defend your 
own againft me. Buti if you believe that the war, 
which has diffohed the alliance between the two States * 
has hot fufficiently abolijhed our private engagements; 
know, that Badius of Capua folemnly renounces all 

amity with Titus Crifpinus the Roman: and I call to 
Y ol. V. T witnefs 
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to!c ^witnefs this declaration the foldiers of both armies ^ 

'who hear me, I will no longer bold any thing in 
common with a man , who is come to attack my coun¬ 
try , and boujbold gods . If you have any courage v 
come and fight me. 

Crifpinus, little moved by thefe vara and frivo¬ 
lous unexpected infults, was long unwilling to ac¬ 
cept the challenge * and it was only in effect of the 
warm and repeated inftances of his comrades, who 
remonftrated to him, how fhameful it was to 
fuffer the Campanian to infuit him with impunity, 
that he did at iaft accept it. But firft, knowing 
that all fingle combats were prohibited by the 
laws of war, he went to afk his Generals, whether 
they would permit him to fight an enemy that 
challenged him out of the line of batde: which 
they made no difficulty to grant. 

Being then at liberty to aft, he took his 
arms, mounted his horle, and calling Badius out 
by his name, he declared that he was ready to 
fight him. Badius came out immediately. They 
had no fooner ciapt fpurs to their horfes, than 

Crilpinus ran Badius above his fhield through the 

left fhoulder with his lance. That wound having 
made the Campanian fail from his horfe, the Ro¬ 
man leaped off his, in order to difpatch him on 
foot. But Badius quitting both his horfe and 
lhield, fled and rejoined his own troops. Crifpi¬ 
nus returned to the Romans with the horfe and 
arms of his enemy ; and having fhewn them thofe 
honourable fpoils and his bloody lance, he was con- 
aufted in the midft of cries of joy and the ap- 
plaufes of all the troops to the tent of the Gene¬ 
rals, who beftowed upon his valour the praifes 
and rewards due to it. 

Is there a iingle reader, in whom the relation I 
have juft been giving, has not infpired a particular 
efteem and a kind of affection for the prudence 

and 
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&nd moderation of Crifpinus, who relpe&s, in ah^R; 54* 
antient friend and gueft, the name and obligations 
himfelf has renounced; who patiently fuffers him* 
felf to be reproached at the head of both armies 
with meannefs of fpirit and cowardice* with which 
military men ufually are infinitely affefted; and 
who even in fuch a cafe does not believe it allow¬ 
able for him to make ufe of his arms without the 
permiffion of his Generals ? On the other fide. 

Can we forbear detefting the favage brutality of 
Badius, who through a frantick defire of glory* 
forgets the ftri&eft ties of nature *, ties, which form 
the greateft happinefs of life? But what then 
fhould we think of our modern duellifts, who 

trampling under foot the laws of their country, 
and even the law of God, think themfelves ob“ 


liged, through a falfe point of honour, unknown 
to all the Pagan world, to imbrue their hands in 
the blood of their beft friend, for an unguarded 
word, that has perhaps efcaped him at table, or in 
the company of familiar friends, with whom we 
talk without circumfpeftion and referve ? To ex- 
pofe one’s life for the defence of one’s country 
and Prince, is an aftion of the higheft generofi- 
ty. But to brave death through a ridiculous va- 
nity, and to fall in effeft into the hands of an of¬ 
fended and omnipotent God, is a folly, or rather 
fo prodigious a phrenzy, that there is not a great¬ 
er proof of the blindnefs of men, than their hav- 
ving been capable of annexing the idea of reputa¬ 
tion to fo abfurd and fenfelefs an aftion* 

Hannibal in the mean time came to the aid of Battle 
Capua, and having advanced very near that city, 
the third day after he drew out his troops in bat-/«// W 
tie, well allured, that the Romans, overcome Hannibal 
fome days before by the Campanians, would find 
it much more difficult to fuftain him and his vie- Liv*”xxv! 
torious army. In the beginning of the battle, the 19. 

T 2 Roman 
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^* 54 °-Roman 2rmy, overwhelmed with the darts dif 
“'charged upon them by the enemy’s cavalry, began 
to give way, when the Confuls, having ordered 
theirs to charge the enemy, reduced the whole 
aftion to a battle of the horfe. Things were in 
this date, when the army of Sempronius, undeF 
the command of the Qu^ftor Cn.Cornelius* having 
been perceived far off, made both Tides believe, 
that they were going to have fome new enemy 
upon their hands. In confequence, the two ar¬ 
mies, as if by confent, retreated, and returned 
into their refpeftive camps, without any advan¬ 


tage of either fide. 

The following night, the Confuls, to oblige Han¬ 
nibal to remove from Capua, marched each a dif¬ 
ferent way, Fulvius towards Cumse, and Appius 
into Lucania. The next day, Hannibal being in¬ 
formed, that the Confuls had abandoned their 
camp, and were retired different ways, after hav¬ 
ing been uncertain how to aft for fome time, he 
determined at length to follow Appius. That 
General made him march and countermarch a 
great many different ways, and then flealing a 
march upon him, returned to Capua by a diffe¬ 


rent rout. 

Hannibal made himfelf amends by the occa- 
fion he had in this place of gaining an advan- 

?1 Cente f *S p over a c° n fiderable body of Roman troops. 
vim Pan- M. Centenius, firnamed Penula, an old and high- 
Ud'feat- ly efteemed Centurion, who had quitted the fer- 
ed ip Han- v ; ce5 d e f ire d an audience of the Senate, and afked 

the command of five thoufand men. He pro- 
mifed, that as he perfeftly knew both the enemy 
and the country, where the war was carrying on, 
he fliould not be long without rendering the Com¬ 
monwealth fome important fervice. He added, 
that he fliould ufe againft Hannibal the fame arts 
and ftratagems he had hitherto employed to enfnare. 

the 


zibal 

Ibid. 
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* 

the Roman General and armies. This (a) pro- 54^. 
mife was believed as (lightly, as it had been rafhly 
made: as if there was no difference between the 
merit of a private Officer, and the talents of a 
General. Inftead of giving him five thoufand ' 
men, they granted him eight thoufand and many 
having voluntarily joined him on his march, he 
arrived in Lucania, with double the forces he had 
on fettingout from Rome. Here he found Han¬ 
nibal, who had halted after having ineffe&ually 
purfued Appius. Affoon as the two armies came 
in view, they expreffed the fame ardor for coming 
to blows. The match was not equal. On the 
one fide, Hannibal commanded ; on the other, 
a Centurion: on the one fide veteran troops, who 
counted their campaigns by their victories; on 
the other raw foldiers, raifed in hade and badly 
armed. However, notwithftanding fo great an 
inequality, the battle continued above two hours, 
the Romans making extraordinary efforts of va¬ 
lour, as long as Centenius was at their head. But, 
as he expofed himfelf without referve to the darts 
of the enemy, not only to fuftain the reputation he 
had acquired by his paft aftions, but to avoid the 
difgrace he (hould incur for the future, if he fur- 
vived a defeat which could only be imputed to his 
own rafhnefs; he foon found the death he de- 
fired, and the Romans immediately gave way, 
Hannibal knew fo well how to fhut them up on 
all fides with his cavalry, that of fo great a mul¬ 
titude fcarce a thoufand efcaped, all the reft pe- 
riffied either in the battle or flight. 


(a) Id non promilTum ma- litaris, & imperatoriae artes 
gis ftolide, quam ftolide ere- eflent. Liy. 
djtum j tamquam esdem mi- 

/ 

1 
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A. R. 541. 

Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 

P. Sulpicius Galea. 

Capua be- It was properly fpeaking this year, that the 

'/TJ tn ^ e S e Capua was carr i e d on by the Romans with 

an ardor, or rather with a fury, that has few ex¬ 
amples. The better to conceive the motives, that 
animated the Romans in this enterprise, we muft 
remember the manner, in which the Campanians, 
who had been antient allies of Rome, had afted in 
refpect to them. The firft defeats of the Romans 
by Hannibal had already much Ihaken their fide¬ 
lity; when the blow received at Cannae entirely 
put an end to it. They believed the power of the 
Romans entirely and irretrievably ruined by the 
lofs of that battle. Flattered with a foolifh hope 
of fucceeding them in the empire of Italy, they 
went over to Hannibal; and not contented with 
abandoning their antient allies in their misfortunes, 
they added cruelty to perfidy, and inhumanly put 
all die Romans in their city to death. Their ex¬ 
ample was in a manner the fignal of revolt for 
moft of the other States of Italy, who in like 
manner quitted the Romans, and joined the 
viftor. 

It is eafy to judge the refentment, which the 
Romans conceived for a treachery fo black in all 
its circumfhnces, and of which the confequences 
had been fo fatal to them. Accordingly, alfoon 
as they faw themfelves a little reinflated in their 
affairs, they determined to befiege Capua, and not 
Tlxfiege to quit it, till they had made themfelves matters, 
ZJ and taken ample vengeance of it. 

™iidcn*lj CL Fulvius Flaccus, and Ap. Claudius Pulcher 
the to had began the fiege during their Confullhip, and 
Prz-con- the command had been continued to them under 

Tiv* xriv the tide of Pro-conluls, in order to terminate 
4. * important 
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important war. Befides the public intereft, their 541- 
glory was concerned in it, and they ufed all pof- 
fible efforts to bring it to a fpeedy and happy end. 

The befieged on their fide, who had continually 
before their eyes their inhuman treatment of the 
Romans, and what they ought to expedt in their 
turn, defended themfelves with courage, fupport- 
ed by a ftrong Carthaginian garrifon, which Han¬ 
nibal had left in their city under the command of 
Boftar and Hanno. They made frequent and vi¬ 
gorous fallics, in which, though much inferior in 
the aftions of the foot, they had almoft always the 
advantage with their cavalry, which was the weak 
fide of v the Romans. The latter, fuffering. with 
pain an inequality they could not difguile, con¬ 
ceived a means for partly remedying it. They 
chofe out of the legions aftive and light-bodied 
men, whom they accuftomed to mount behind the 
horfe, and to difmount on the firft fignal. They 
gave them fhorter fhields than the horfe, and to 
each feven javelins four feet long, with fuch fine 
and chin points, that they bent and loft their edges 
very eafily *> fo that after being once difeharged, 
they neither could be of ufe to the enemy, nor be 
returned againft thofe who had ufed.them firft. 

When they came to blows with the enemy’s ca¬ 
valry, thefe light-armed troops leaping fuddenly 
from their horfes, difeharged all their javelins one 
after another upon the cavalry of Capua*, fo that a 
body which feemed to be all horfe, gave birth, to 
ufe the expreffion, on a fudden to an infantry, 
the Campanians did not expeft. This unfore- 
feen attack put the enemy into confufion; and 
the Roman cavalry compleated their diforder, 
and purfued them quite to the gates, of the 
city. 



Capua 
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a. r, 541. Capua began to be reduced to extremities, and 

An r C. 211« r o # * 

Hanwha! famine to be felt very fenfibiy in it. The common 


csma to the people and the (laves were abfolutely in want of 
aidofCa-^ b rea d. Hannibal "was actually employed in find- 

txirts Cleans to reduce the citadel of Tarentum, (for 
ter a ride he was in poflfeffion of the city) when he received 


kattu. a courier from Capua, which informed him, that 
Liv. xxvi. t [, e Campanians could hold out no longer againft 

5> * the Romans, if he did not come to their aid. 


{a) The defire of taking the citadel of Tarentum 
kept Hannibal fome time in fufpence: but at 
length the intereft of Capua prevailed. He faw 
all the States of Italy, as well allies as enemies, 
were intent upon this, as upon a leffon, by which 
they were to judge the event, good or bad, 
with which the revolt of their own citizens would 


be attended. Having therefore left a great part 
of his baggage in the country of the Bruttii, and 
the main body of his heavy armed troops, he 
took with him only the flower of his infantry 
and cavalry, which was in a condition to move 
with great diligence, and advanced by great march¬ 
es to Capua. “ He however ordered thirty three 
elephants to follow him. 

When Hannibal arrived near Tifata, he halt¬ 


ed on an eminence, that commanded Capua. From 
thence he gave the befiged notice of his arrival, 
and directed them to make a general Tally at all 
the gates at the fame time, that he Ihould attack 
the Roman camp. The battle was rude: and e- 
ven the lines were partly forced at firft, and the 
Proconful Appius dangeroufly wounded. But the 


(*) Cum in hoc ftatu ad in quam omnium fociorum 
C2puam res eilent. Anniba : hoftiumque videbat animos, 
lem diverfum Tarentins ar- documento futura qualem 
cis potiundse Capusque reti- cumque eventum defe&io ob 
nendz tmhebant curas. Vi- Romanis habuiffet. Liv. 
cit rainen reipe&us Capu^, 


Romans 
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Romans defended themfelves with fo much vigour, A * 54 *- 
fhat at length both Hannibal and the Campanians Ant, ^ aI? ' 
were reputed. This aftion, according to fome au¬ 
thors, coft them very dear. 

The Carthaginian General, feeing he could nei- Hannilal 
ther reduce the Romans to another battle, nor war f^ w 
Force their lines in order to enter the city, did t j 
not perfift in an enterprise that he faw impraftica-*,^* 
ble. He however did not yet abandon the care of diyerfml 
Capua*, and in order to deliver it, he formed a LlV * 
defign worthy of his valour. To make a power-' 7 * 
ful diverfionfhe marched fuddenly towards Rome. 

He did not defpair of taking forne part of the 
city at the firft furprize *, ar\d at all events he flat¬ 
tered himfelf, that the danger of the Capital would 
oblige the Roman Generals to raife the fiege of 
Capua, in order to fly with their troops to the 
aid of their country. Or laftly he conceived 
that if in order to continue the fiege, they ihould 
divide their troops, their weaknefs might give ei¬ 
ther the befieged or himfelf fome occafion of beat¬ 
ing them. 

Only one thing gave him pain; which was, 
leaft the Campanians, lofing all hope when they 
Ihould fee him remove, ihould furrender to the 


Romans. To obviate this inconvenience, he en¬ 
gaged a Numidian by great prcfents to charge him- 
felf with a letter, and to repair to the Roman camp 
as a deferter, and from thence to enter Capua. 
The letter to the Campanians was to the following 
effeft, “ That he had chofen to retire and march 
towards Rome, only for their good, and to 
“ reduce the Romans to raife the fiege from the- 
c< neceffity they would be in of aiding their/etfun- 
** try. That they ihould not lofe courage •, and 
(C that fome days patience would plac/e them 
^ in perpetual fecurity and repofe.” He took 
'pith him provifions only for ten days \ and hav¬ 
ing 
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a‘k. 541 ing caufed a great number of barks to be got 
11 ready, he made his army pafs the^ulturnus in 
the night. 

Tke Prs- Affoon as it was known at Rome, that Han- 
cvr.juiFd- ^bal was upon his march, the Senate affembied 

Ttbvuor immediately. A Senator, named P. Cornelius 
dtrs to Afina, was for having all the Generals with their 
march armies recalled from all parts of Italy, for the 
ivithbis ^f ence 0 f Rome. Fabius, who was no lefs in- 

*fadl° r trepid in great dangers, than circumfpedt to pre- 
fnce of vent them, oppofed this motion ftrongly, 6C He 
Rome. . u re p re fented, that it would be fhameful to quit 
Liv. xxvi. tc Gapua, and to take the alarm on the leaft mo- 

“ dons of Hannibal. That it was utterly im- 
u probable, that a General, who had" not dared 
(C to appear before Rome, after the victory he 
“ had gained at Cannae, ftiould flatter himfeif 
tc with taking it, after having been repulfed be- 
“ fore Capua. That his defign was not to be- 
c ‘ fiege Rome, but to deliver the place aftu- 
“ ally befieged. And that as for him, he be- 
“ lieved that the troops in Rome fufficed for its 
44 defence.** A third opinion, which was a me¬ 
dium between the other two, propofed by P. Va¬ 
lerius Flaccus, carried the queftion. This was to 
make Fulvius come to Rome with a part of the 
troops that were before Capua, whilft his Collegue, 
with the reft of the army, ftiould continue the 
fiege. Afibon as the Senate’s orders arrived in 
the camp, Fulvius fet out with the chofen troops 
of the three armies, which amounted to fifteen 
thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe. He knew 
that Hannibal had taken his rout through the 
Latine way, and he took his through the Appi- 
an, after having fent orders to all the municipal 
cities on his march or in the neighbourhood, to 
have provifions in readinefs for him. The foldi- 
ers full of chearfulneft and courage, exhorted each 

other 
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other to double their pace, by putting one another A - R- 541- 
in mind, that they were going to defend their AntX,au * 
common country. 

In the mean time Hannibal approached, and Great 
the confirmation augmented in the city according^** 
to the different rumours that were fpread often 
without foundation, and always beyond truth. The pie, 
Roman ladies filled all the temples, and bathed 
in tears, proftrating themfelves before the altars, 
and lifting up their hands to heaven implored the 
aid of the Gods, The Senators all placed them¬ 
felves around the Magiftrates in the Forum, to be 
in continual readinefs to affift them with their 

counfels on any unforefeen events that might hap¬ 
pen every moment. Thofe, who were capable 
of ferving in perfon, came and offered themfelves 
to the Confuls. The troops were diftributed at 
the gates, around the walls, in the capitol, in 
the citadel and even without Rome upon the Al- 


» 


ban mountain, and upon the eminence of jEfula 
near Tibur (Tivoli). 

In the midft of this general emotion arrived the 
Proconful Fulvius. It was the cuftom for the Pro- 
confuls to lofe their authority and right to com¬ 
mand the moment they fee foot within the city. 

To difpenfe with this law in refpett to Fulvius, 
the Senate conferred upon him equal authority 
with the Confuls. He entered with his army Seethe 
through the gate Capena, croffed the quarters Ca-Pf« n °f 
Yin* and Efquili*> and encamped between the , ^ , vo ' 
gates Efquilina and Collina. His prefence a little,^/* 
revived the city’s courage, &*“*• 

At the fame time, Hannibal incamped near the Hannibal 
Anio, about three miles from the city. From thence en ** m P* 
he advanced with two thoufand horfe from the gate Xv/ibid. 
Collina to the temple of Hercules, and going on all l0 , 
fides, he examined the walls and fituation of the 
city as near as he could, Flaccus confidered his 

daring 
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a. r. 541. daring to ride about lb quietly in the fight of, and fo 

Aacaiu. pear R ome> ^ an infuit, and fent out a detach¬ 
ment of cavalry to drive him from the walls, and 
to make him return to his camp. As an attion 
enfued between thefe two bodies of horfe, the 
Confuls made twelve hundred Numidian deferters, 
who were upon the Aventine hill, crofs the city 
judging them the beft troops for fighting in the midft 

of hollow ways, gardens and fepulchres. The com¬ 
mon People believed then, that thefe Numidians 
were a part of the enemy who had feized the A- 
ventine hill. The alarm was fo great, that if 
the camp of the Carthaginians had not been with¬ 
out the city not far off, the People would have 
abandoned it diredly. The fear of Hannibal flop¬ 
ped them. Each of them retired into his own 
houfe, and from the roofs began to throw ftones 
at the Numidian deferters, believing them the e- 
nemy. The tumult could not be appeafed, nor 
the People undeceived by difcovering the error to 
them, becaufe the ftreets were full of the inhabit 


tants of the country, who in the fudden terror in¬ 
to which the firft rumour of Hannibal’s approach 
had thrown them, had taken refuge there in mul¬ 
titudes with all their cattle. Happily the Romans 
had the advantage in the engagement between the 
cavalry, and obliged the enemy to retire. As 
every moment tumults arofe in different parts of 
the city, the Senate for the more immediately 
remedying them gave authority and right to com¬ 
mand, to all who had been either Dictators, Con¬ 
fuls, or Cenfors. The reft of the day, and the 
Both fifa night following were extremely tumultuous. 

^he next day Hannibal having paired the A- 

A violent nio, offered the Romans batde. The Confuls 


pores 

tvice to¬ 
gether pre¬ 
vents it. 

Liv. xxvi. 


and Fulvius did not decline it. Both fides pre¬ 
pared to do their duty well in an a&ion of which 
Rome was to be the prize 5 when a violent ftorm, 

with 
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ivith rain and hailj diftreffed both armies to 
a degree, that the foldiers finding it next to im- • 
poffible to keep under arms, and thinking of no¬ 
thing fo little as the enemy, retired haftily into 
' their feveral camps. They had fcarce re-entered 
them, when the weather became fine and ferene. 

The fame thing having happened the next day, 
Hannibal believed that there was fomething fu- 
pernatural in the event: and, according to Livy, 

(a) cried out, that the Gods had deprived him fame- 
times of the will , and fometimes of the power of ta¬ 
king Rome. It was a general opinion amongft the 
Romans and their enemies, that Providence was 
in a peculiar manner intent upon the prefervation 
of Rome: nor were they miftaken. 

Two things highly mortified Hannibal, The Hamilat, 
firft was his being informed, that at the very tim t morti J !til b 
he was incamped at one of the gates of Rome, 
recruits had beenfent out at another for the army ntimtl' 
in Spain. The fecond, though not fo important BrutUum. 
in itfelf, was (till more offenfive to him; which 
was, that the very ground on which he was in- 
camped, had juft being fold at Rome, without any 
abatement of the price. This laft ftroke affefted 
him much, and he was fo inraged, that there 
fhould be any one fo bold at Rome as to buy land 
a&ually occupied by his army, that he alio caufed 

the goldfmith’s fhops round the Forum of Rome 
to be fold by auftion. 

After this bravado, Hannibal fet out, and 
marched to the extremity of Bruttium in Italy, 
renouncing the hope of faving Capua. Fulvius Fulvms 
immediately returned to join his collegue, in order "' 1 "™ te 
to compleat the enterprize, of which the fuccefs Ca P ua ' 
was now certain. 


(a) Audita vox Annibalis 

fertur, Pjtiuni#f\bi urbii fa* 


vus tnodh mentm non dart , mo* 


d) firtunm* 
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a. r. 541. Capua was then abandoned to itfelf* and deffi* 
G^^-tute of all refources* The Campaniahs then felt 
tUcedto all the evils into which they had plunged them- 
dtflwr. felves in renouncing the amity of the Romans. 

They at that moment faw all the horror of their 
guilt, and were from thenceforth folely engroffed 
by that objeft. The Pro-conful, in confequence 
of a decree of the Senate, caufed a proclamation 
to be made, by which a general pardon was grant¬ 
ed for ail luch citizens of Capua as fhould go over 
to the Romans before a certain day. This was 
made known in the city: however none took the 
benefit of fo favourable, and fo little merited, an 
amnefty. Solely engroffed, as I have already faid, 
by the blacknefs of their treachery, and the horrid 
barbarity with which it was attended, they could 
not perfuade themfelves, that the^offer made them 
was fincere and real, nor that fo great a crime 
could ever be pardoned. 

Tbegarri- The city was now without counfel, as well as 

^toHoitni- re f° urce - The nobility had abfolutely abandoned 
hal, and the care of affairs. None of the principal citizens 
vuzkcs bin appeared in publick. The Senators, feeing their 
<wann re- c jjy noc j n a condition to refift the Romans, had 

^ r9ac :s ' lhut themfelves up in their houfes, in expedition 

of certain death, and the ruin of their country. 
All power was in the hands of Hanno and Boftar, 
commanders of the Carthaginian garrifon. The 
latter, more anxious for themfelves than their al¬ 
lies, wrote to Hannibal, not only with great liber¬ 
ty, but with warm reproaches. “ They com- 
“ plained, that he had not only abandoned Capua 
to the enemy, but delivered up themfelves and 
4C the whole garrifon to the moft cruel punilh- 
“ ments. That he had retired into Bruttium, as 


" if to hide himfelf, and not to fee the fate of 
“ Capua. That the Romans fet him a quite dif- 
“ ferent example. That the fiege of Rome itfelf 

u could 
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<c could not force them to quit that of Capua: 5+** 

44 much more conftancy did the Romans (hew in n ‘ ,MK 

44 refpeft to their enemies, than Hannibal in fa- 

44 vour of his allies. That if he returned to Ca- 

45 pua, and turned his whole forces on that fide, 

“ themfelves and the Campanians were ready to 
44 make a fally, determined either to conquer, or 
44 to perifh. That the Carthaginians had not paf- 
44 fed the Alps to make war upon the people of 
44 Rhegium and Tarentum. That wherever the 
44 Roman legions were, the armies of Carthage 
44 ought to be. That it was thus the fucceffes at 
44 Trebia, Thrafymenus, and Cannae, had been 
44 acquired, that is, by feeking, attacking, and 
44 forcing the enemy to come to blows. 51 

The Carthaginian commanders had intruded 
this letter to fome well-inclined Numidians, who 


for the fake of a reward, went over to the camp 
of Flaccus as deferters. They were difcovered, 
and upon being tortured, befides confeffing the 
letter in queftion, they declared that there were ma¬ 
ny other Numidians in the Roman camp, who like 
themfelves had fled thither under the appearance of 


deferters, but who in reality were fpies. More 
than feventy were feized; and after having been 
fcourged with rods, with thofe who had been late* 
ly taken, and had their hands cut off, they were 
all fent back to Capua. 

The People were in a confternation at the fight Delibtra- 
of thefe wretches, and by their cries and menaces^” 6 / 
forced the Senators toaffemble, in order to delibe- 9 f 
rate upon what it was neceffary to do in the pre- Uv. xxvi. 


More 


fent fuuation. The prevailing opinion was to 13. 
fend deputies to the Roman Generals, to endeavour 
to move them by their fubmiffion. 

But Vibius Virius, who had been one of the 


principal authors of the revolt, when it came to 

his turn to fpeak, expreffed himfelf to a quite dif- 
5 " ferenc 
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a. R. 541 -ferent effect. Tbofe , faid he, who propofe fending 
1 'deputies to the Romans to treat of peace and to fur- 
£fcourfi render to them , rnuft hardly have reflected either upon 
of Vibius what they would have done them]'elves ; if they had 
fir***. fj een victorious over the enemy , or upon the treatment 

they are now to expeCi. How! do you then hope to 
he received in the prefent conjuncture , as you weft 
heretofore , when $ to obtain their protection againft 
the Samnites , we put ourfelves , our children , our all 
into their bands . Have you already forgot at what 
time , w&*Z circumftances , we renounced the 

alliance of the Romans ? How , infiead of difmijftng 
their garrifon * we par them to deaths by the rnoft 
ignominious punijhments and torments ? How many 
times , witfZ /ary, we iaw fallied upon 

them and attacked their camp ? How we called in 
Hannibal to defiroy thetn ? And which has but juft 
pajfed , bow we made him fet out from hence to be - 
fiege Rome ? 

Examine n 6 w what their hatred for you has made 
them undertake , that you may judge from thence j 
what you are to hope from them. Seeing Italy actu¬ 
ally a prey to a ftranger ; obliged to fuftain the at¬ 
tacks of an enemy , come from the remoteft parts of 
the univerfe, in the very heart of their dominions ; 
and fuch an enemy as Hannibal , the Romans quit 
every things quit even Hannibal himfelf to fend the 
two Confuls with two Confular armies to befiege Ca¬ 
pua, It is now almoft two years $ that they have 
kept us clofely fhut up on all fides \ they are fiercely 
determined to fubdue us by famine ; fuffering exceed¬ 
ingly tbemfelvesi and expofing tbemfelves to the utmoft 
dangers , and the rudefi fatigues , often cut to pieces 
around their intrencbments , and laftly almoft entirely 
fiormed in their camp . But I do not ftop at all this; 
ft is a common thing to fuffer fatigues and dangers , 
when the city of an enemy is attacked. We have 
fiiU mere fenfible tnarks of their implacable wrath 

5 and 
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and hatred. Hannibal , with numerous bodies °f k f^Q -til 

horfe and foot attacked their camp , and took part of 
it: fo great a danger made no change in them. He 
pajfed the Vulturmis , and burnt the country ofCales: 
they faw the ruin cf the lands of their allies un¬ 
moved. He marched his troops againft Rome itfelf: 
fo dreadful a form, that raged fo near their homey 
did not alter them . At length he pajfed the Aniv, 
incamped three miles from their capital ; approached 
their very wails, and was upon the point of depri¬ 
ving them even of Rome itfelf , if they did not aban¬ 
don Capua. They fill perfevered. Was ever fury 
fo obfiinate ? The wildeft fierceft beaft will quit its 
prey , if its young ones are attacked in its den. But 
nothing can force the Romans from Capua ; neither 
Rome befieged \ the cries and groans of their wives 
and children , which might in a manner be heard hi¬ 
ther ; • their altars , temples , houfhold-gods , nor tombs 
of their anceftors profaned , and deftroyed \ fo deter¬ 
mined are they to punifh us , and fo much do they 
ihirfl after our blood ! And we ought not to be fur- 
prized at this \ for weAad done as much, had for¬ 
tune pul it tn our power. 

We have here a truth placed in its full light* 
and I do not know a more perfect model of elo¬ 
quence in this kind : but the moft difficult part of 
his delign remains to be brought about: this was 
to make his hearers determine to kill themfelves: 
he therefore continued, and concluded his difcourfe 
as follows: 

Tor this reafon , as the Gods have fo determinedy 
not having it in my power to avoid death , at leafy 
whiljl I am free and ?nafler of my fate, I will, by 
an honourable and eafy death , fpare myfelf the tor¬ 
ments and ignominy the enemy flatter themfelves with 
inJUfiing upon me. No ; (a) I will not fee the haughty 

viflors 

(a) Non videbo Ap. Claudmm & Fulvium vi&oria 
Voi- V. U pnfoleiui 
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viftors infult my m if cry, I will not fee myfelf a cap - 
the, lade/} with chains , dragged through the ft reels 
cf Rome as an ornament of my enemy s triumph, then 
thrown into an hideous dungeon , or faftened to a 
flake , cruelly fcourged with rods , to end by a 

Roman ax. I will not fee my country deftroyed and 
in flames \ nor the helplefsnefs of fex and age aban¬ 
don, d to the brutality and fury of the foldiers. ‘They 
have deftroyed the city of Alba from whence they 
fprung, to the very foundations , that there may be 
no trace, 'no remembrance of their fir ft origin: judge , 
after this, whether they will fpare Capua, to which 
they are greater enemies than to Carthage itfelf 
Thofe therefore amongft you who chufe rather to com¬ 
ply with their hard fate, than to experience fuch rn if- 
fortunes, may find at my houfe an entertainment I 
have prepared for them. When our fenfes are bound 
up and fufpended by wine and meats I will order all 
nry guefis to be ferved with the fame bowl, myfelf 
fhall drink of the fir ft. This cup fhall preferve our 
bodies from torments ; and our minds and courage 
from affronts and indignitiesit fhall fpare our eyes 


infolenti fubnixos, neque vin- 
ftiis per urbem Romani triinn- 
phi fpectaculum trahar, ut de- 
inde in carcere, aut ad palum 
deligarus, lacerato virgis ter- 
go, cervicem fecuri Romans 
Tubjiciam: nec dirui incendi- 
que patriairt videbo, nec rapi 
ad ftuprum matres C&mpanaf, 
virginefque, & ingenuos pue- 
ros. Albam, unde ipfi oriun- 
di erant, a fundamentis proru- 
erunt, ne ftirpis, ne memoria 
originum luarum excaret: ne- 
dum eos Cap us parfuros cre¬ 
el am, cui infeftiores quam Car- 
thagmi font. Itaque quibus 
veffcrum ante fato cedere, quam 

hsc tot tam acerba vidcant, in 


animo eft, iis apud me hodie 
epu)ae inftrufts paratsquefunt. 
Satiatis vino dboque poculum 
idem, quod mihi datum fue- 
rit, circumferetur. Ea potio 
corpus ab cruciatu, animum a 
contumeliis; oculos, aures, a 
videndis audiendifque omnibus 
acerbis indignifque, qus ma- 
nent viftos, vindicabk. Pa- 
rati erunt, qui magno rogo in 
propatulo sdium accenfo cor¬ 
pora exanima injiciant. Hsc 
una via Sc honefta & libera ad 
mortem. Et ipfi virtutem 
mirabuntur hoftes, & Annibal 
fortes focios feietab fe defertos- 
ac proditos effe. Liv. 
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and ears the cruel necejftty of feeing and hearing all 5 * r - 
the injuries that are the portion of the conquered . A' “ * * 2 

great fire jhall be kindled in my court-yard, into 
which our bodies Jhall be thrown by thofe I have ap¬ 
pointed to do us that laft office. This is the only ho¬ 
nourable method we now have to quit life. Our ene¬ 
mies themfelves will admire our courage , and Hanni¬ 
bal know, he has abandoned and betrayed generous al¬ 
lies ., that deferved to have been treated by him with 
more fidelity . 

Amongft thofe who heard this difcourfe, there M an y of 
Were more chat approved than had courage enough 
to put it in execution. Moft of the Senators, not tbcmfehes 
defpairing of obtaining pardon from the clemency Livfxxvi. 
of the Romans, were for furrendering, andaftu-H- 
ally fent deputies to them. About twenty-feven 
of them however went with Vibius Virius to that 


fatal banquet* Whilft they were at table, they 
endeavoured to forget by wine and good cheer 
their cruel fituation. At the end of the feaft, they 
all took the poifon* and then having embraced 
each other for the laft time, and deplored their 
own and their country’s fate, they feparated. 

Some ftayed behind to be burnt in one common 
funeral pile: others retired to their own houfes. 

The quantity of wine and victuals, which they 
had taken, prevented the immediate effect of the 
poifon. However they all died, before the Ro¬ 
mans entered the city. 

The next day the gate, called Jupiter’s ga Capua fur- 
which fronted the Roman camp, was opened by orders at 
the order of C. Fulvius Lieutenant-general. A^ 
Roman legion with a body of the allies entered 
the city under the command of C. Fulvius the 
Lieutenant. The firft thing he did was to order 
all the arms in Capua to be brought in. He 
pofted guards upon all the gates of the city, to 
prevent any body from going out. He ieized the 

U z Cartha- 

•• * 
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*7. R C f“|* Carthaginian garril'on, and ordered the Senators 

to repair to the Roman Generals in their camp. 
AY hen they came there, they were all put in irons, 
and were commanded to lend all the gold and (li¬ 
ver they had in their Ironies to the Qureftors. The 
gold amounted in weight to feventy pounds, which 
is about 2600 or 2700 pounds of our money *, 
and the (liver to three tnouland two hundred 


• *+ • t • „ 


:am. 


pounds in weight, about twelve thouland five hun¬ 
dred pounds dcrling. Twenty-five Senators were 
put under a ftrict guard at Cales, and twenty- 
eight at Teanum : thefe were thofe who were 
known to have contributed mod to the revolt of 
Capua from the Romans. 

r*• • .c rfu' Fulvius and Appius did not agree concerning 

WY^'^the treatment of the Senators of Capua. The 
flatter inclined to lenity, the other to ieverity in 
excels. Appius was for having the affair left to 
the decifion of the Roman Senate ; and he added, 
\’ v ‘ :kXVJ that it was proper to enquire whether fume muni¬ 
cipal cities, or of the country of the Latines, had 
not entered into the confpiracy with Capua, and 
given it aid. As to this laft article, Fulvius re- 
preler,red warmly, “ that they ought to be far 
from thinking of any fuch thing: that it was 
to difturb faithful allies by doubtful accufa- 
c; tions, and to make their fate depend on wit- 
4i neffes unworthy of belief, who had never 
t; known any rule but their paffions or caprice, 
“ either in their difeourfe or addons.” Appius 
how ftrongly foever his Coilegue (poke, perfifted 
in being of opinion, that in an affair of that im¬ 
portance it was undoubtedly neceffary to wait or¬ 
ders from Rome. Fie was miftaken. In the 
evening Fulvius commanded the principal officers 
to have two theufand chofen horfe in readinefs 
againft midnight. With this detachment he ict 
out in the night, and arrived early in the morn- 

ing 
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ing at Teanum. The People there were afto- 
milled to fee him at that time. He repaired di- 
reftly to the forum, whither a great multitude 
of the inhabitants followed -immediately. He 
there commanded the Magiftrate to bring out the 
Campanians he had in his cuftody •, and after hav¬ 
ing caufed them to be fcourged with rods, he or¬ 
dered their heads to be {truck off. From thence 
he proceeded on the fpur to Cales, with the fame 
detachment, in order to perform the like execu¬ 
tion. He had already afeended his tribunal, and 
the Campanians were fattened to the flake, when 
a courier was feen to arrive in hafte, who deli¬ 
vered a letter to Fulvius from the Pnetor Cal- 
purnius, and a Decree of the Senate. The joy 
of the place was univerfal upon the rumour, that 
the Senate referved the cognizance of this affair to 
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itfclf. Fulvius who fufpefted it, caufed the Cam¬ 
panians r.o be executed, before he opened the let¬ 
ter and decree. He then read the difpatches. The 
contents could not prevent what was paffed, and 
of which the Proconlul had only haftened the exe¬ 
cution to be beforehand with any obftacles. 

When Fulvius role in order to depart from Death of 
thence, Taurea Jubellius of Capua, breaking^™* 
through the croud, called to him by his name. IU!t 
That magiftrate having refumed his place in great 
lurprize, in order to know what he would have 
of him : Command alfo , Paid he to him, that fome- 
body may cut my throaty that thou may ft boaft of ha¬ 
ving butchered a braver man than thyfelf. As Ful¬ 
vius only anfwered, that the man had certainly 
loft his fenfes , and that his hands were beftdes 
tied up by a decree of the Senate . Jubellius refu¬ 
med. yA, faid he, after having loft my country\ 
relations , friendsafter having killed my wife and 
children with my own hand to preferve them from 
the vile treatment they were to expeff: As I fay , I 

U 3 cannot 
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• cannot pen ft: by the fame kind of death as my conn- 

’ trjmcn , vokom 1 jcc here before my eyes , let my courage 
be my refuge, and deliver me from a mifenable life I 
can / if:r no longer. Having fpoke thus he ftab- 
ed himlclf, with a dagger he had concealed under 
his cl oaths. 

Some Authors tell all that has juft been rela¬ 
ted otnerwife, and obferve particularly, that Ful¬ 
vius had read the decree before the execution 
of the Campanians, and that he put them to 
death only in effect of the tacit permiffion given 
him by thefe terms of the decree : That be fhould 
leave the cognizance of this affair to tbs Senate, if 
he judged it proper. And indeed is it pro¬ 
bable, that a Magiftrate fhould prefume to infult 
the Senate in fuch a manner, by not opening its 
orders, till it was out of his power to put them irj 
execution ? 

After the Proconful was returned from Cales to 
Capua, Atelia and Calatia furrendered to the Ro¬ 
mans, tnofe of the Senators who had induced their 
countrymen to embrace the party of Hannibal, 
■were punifhed there hkewife with death. Ac¬ 
cordingly, fourfeore in all of the principal Sena¬ 
tors had their heads cut off: more than three 
hundred Campanians were confined in the prifons, 
where they perifhed miferably: the reft of the 
citizens were either dilperfed or fold. As to the 
city of Capua itfdf, however great and juft the 
anger of the Romans was, reafons of intereft pre¬ 
vailed over the defire of revenge. Inftead of de- 
molifhing it, it was thought better to annex it, 
with its territory, the fineft and moft fertile of 
all Italy, to the Roman dominions. But it was 
deprived of all privileges, and of every thing that 
conftitutes a free city. It was reduced to have 
neither Senate, nor Magiftrates* and a Prefect 
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was fent thither every year to adminifter juftice^*; $4*. 
in the name of the Roman People. 

Scarce any event more confiderable, or more^ 7 /*<w- 
glorious for the Roman People, than the fiege^ c /^ 
and taking of Capua pa fled during the fecondp^? 
Punick war. It was that city, which, after th t^hoLtcr^ 
battle of Cann^, had, as I have already faid,™"* wo/ ^ 
flung up the ftandard of rebellion, and drawn af- 
ter it mod of the allies of Rome. For that rea- 
fon, it muff have been infinitely dear to Hanni¬ 
bal, and odious to the Romans: Both which it 
was in effeft. It is this city they attack, and 
make themfelves mafters of in the prefence and 
before the eyes of that formidable enemy, who 
has the (hame and mortification to fee it taken 
from him notwithftanding all the efforts he made 
to fave it. We have feen with what amazing 
courage, and obftinate perfeverance, the Romans 
afted during this fiege. After it was over, they 

flhewed no lefs wifdom and prudence in their 
manner of deciding the fate x>f that important 
conqueft. This is an objeft well worth being 
confidered at a nearer view, and with fome care : 

Cicero will be principally my guide in this refpeft. 

The manner in which it was proper to treat Cic - de 
Capua, was much and long deliberated. Some 
Senators judged that it was abfolutely proper en-g- P ° p ’ n * 
tirely to demolilh a powerful neighbouring city, 
at enmity with, and which had (hewn an impla¬ 
cable hatred for Rome, {a) Every thing there 
feemed dangerous: the fertility of the lands, the 


(a) Campani Temper fu- 
perbi bonitate agrorum, & 
fru&uum magnitudine, urbis 
Talubritate, deferiptione, pul- 
chritudine. Ex hac copia 
atque omnium rerum affluen- 
tia, primum ilia nata funt; 


arrogantia, qus a majoribus 
noftris alterum Capua Confu- 
lem poftulavit: deinde ca 
luxuries, quse ipfum Anniba- 
lem, armis etiam turn invic- 
tum, voluptate vicic. C*V. 


u 4 
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^ntC ;" 41, Sundance of a!l kinds of gram and fruits, the 

'good lunation oi the city, the nneneis and ialubri- 

ty of the air, the beauty and convenkncy of the 

buildings, the affluence of all kinds of riches, and 
of all things miniftring to plealure and luxury : 
fatal advantages, mortal baits, that had corrupted 
all the inhabitants from the nrft, and had infpired 
them with iuch arrogance, as to demand to fhare 


the Conlulihip with Rome, and had nurtured that 
luxury, which, with voluptuoufneis, had overcome 
Hannibal, till then invincible to the Roman arms. 


Now could a citv, that was the caufe of all thefe 

«/ 1 

evils, to which it might one day give birth again, 
be fuffered to lubfiit : 


R : c. The majority of the Senators were determined 
E ' by other views, and found a wife medium proper 

to conciliate every thing. u Our anceftors, fays 
“ Cicero, judged, that if they deprived the Cam- 
u panians of their lands, magiflrates, fenate, af- 
“ lemblies, and left them no image, nor trace, of 
“ a State, they fnould have nothing farther to fear 
c: from them. They refolved therefore not to 
“ deftroy either the houfes or the walls of Capua, 
cc but to make it in fome mealure the granary ot 
c; Rome, by leaving none in it but hufbandmen, 
“ who fhould there lay up their plows and other 
inflruments for cultivating the land, and carry 
cc thither their harvtfts as to a place or fafety.” 
tvj The Romai s aicervar/s cid not t e -.t either Co- 

rinth or Carthage in this manner; out believed 
themfelves obliged entirely to demolilli both to 
their foundations: becaufe had they only deprived 
thofe cities of their lands, fenate, and magiltrates ; 
ili-defigning people might have made fettlements, 
and cantoned themielves in them, before Rome, 


in effect of the remotenefs, could be informed 


of it, c: at iealt provided again it it. Nothing of 

this kind was to be feared from Capua, fituated in* 

the 


1 
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the neighbourhood of Rome, and in a manner in ^ s4*- 

the fight of the Senate and People. Accordingly, 
in all future war?, whether in Italy or abroad, Ca¬ 
pua never gave Rome the leaft umbrage, but was 
always a great fupport to it. 

And how could any ledition arife there? There Ibid. 91; 
was no longer any Affembly, cither of the People, 
in which feditious difcourfes might be held, or of 
the Senate, in which deliberations contrary to the 
repofe of Italy might pafs: there were no magi¬ 
strates who by the abufe of their authority might 
excite publick complaints. All ambition, all dif- 
cord was extinft, becaufe there were no offices to 
follicit, nor any honours to be dilputed with each 
other, (a) u Thus our anceftors (it is (till Cicero 
“ that fpeaks) by their great wifdom, found means 
:c to reduce the Campanian arrogance, and turbu- 
4C lent pride, to tranquillity and entire inaftion. 
u Thereby, they avoided the odious reproach of 
“ cruelty in ddtroying fo fine and powerful a 
“ city; and they took fecure precautions for the 
“ future, in cutting all its nerves, and leaving it 
“ in a Rate of weaknefs, that made it incapable 
“ of moving.” 

Cicero mentions another advantage alfo, upon Ibid. 80. 
which he lays great ftrefs; this is the profit, which 
Rome derived from the lands of Capua: a profit, 
which he prefers to all the other revenues, that the 
Roman people received from foreign countries. 

The (lighteft caufcs often flopped or fufpended 
thole other revenues; whereas that of Capua ran 

(a) Itatfue illam Campani- runt, quod urbem ex Italia 
am arrogantiam atque intole- pnlcherrimam non fuftulerunt; 
randam feroeiam ratione & k mulcum in pofterum provi- 
confilio majores noftri ad ig- derunt, quod, nervis urbis 
ertiflimum & de fid iofiffi mum omnibus exfe&is, urbem ipfam. 
otium perduxerunt. Sic, & folutam ac debilitatam rcli* 
crudelitatis infamiam effuge-- querunt. Ibid . 
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*• 54*-ran no rifque, being defended both by ftrong ci- 
* ties and by troops in the neighbourhood-, it could 
foffer nothing from wars*, it was always equally 
fuftained, and feemed in fome meafure from the 


goodnefs of the climate, fecure againft the injuries 
of feafons and ftorms. He remarks, that in the 


war of Italy, when the other revenues failed, the 
armies were fupported with the grain of Capua. 
Accordingly he calls (a) Capua the fineft eflate of 
the Roman people, the moft allured fource of their 
riches, the ornament of peace, the fupport of war, 
the moft important of its revenues, the granary of 
the legions, and the common refource in times of 
famine. 


Liv. xwi. I fhall conclude thefe remarks upon Capua with 
x6 - the reflections made by Livy upon the fame event, 

which are a kind of abridgment of all that I have 
collected from Cicero. Such, fays he, were the 
difpofitions made by the Romans in refpeCt to Ca¬ 
pua, with a wifdom and conduCt highly laudable 
in every refpeft. A fudden and rigorous juftice 
was executed upon the culpable. The multitude 
was difperfed without hope of return. A brutal 
revenge was not exerciled upon the houfes and 
walls, which were not guilty of the crimes of their 
inhabitants. And thereby, at the fame time that 
the Romans acquired very confiderable advantages 
to themf lves, they gained a reputation for cle¬ 
mency with their allies, by preferving fo illuftrious 
and opulent a city, the ruin of which would have 
been attended with the groans of all the States of 
Campania, and their neighbours. And (£) laftly. 


(.;) Fendum pulchernmum 
pops-ili Romani, caput ve&rs 
pecuniar, pads ornamentum, 
iubikiuin belli, fu ndamentum 
vettigaiium, horreum legio- 
rrnin, loiauam annons. Ibid. 


( t h ) Confeffio exprefla hofti, 
quanta vis in Romanis ad ex- 
petendas pcenas ab infidelibus 
fociis, & quam nihil in Anni¬ 
bale auxihi ad receptos in £- 
dem tuendos, liv . 
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they (hewed by a very remarkable example, on the 
one fide how inevitable were the effefts of their re- 
fentment againft unfaithful allies, and on the other 
how weak a refource Hannibal’s protection was for 

fjiich as adhered to his party and fortune, 


SECT. II. 

affairs of Spain, Fhe two Scipios divide their ar * 
piies. Cn. Sdpio marches againft AfdrubaL He 
is abandoned by the Celtiberiam, and defeated. 
P. Scipio , who had marched againft two other 
Generals , is defeated and killed in battle. The 

three Carthaginian Generalsjoin, and march to at¬ 
tack Cneus, and defeat him. He dies. Noble 
difmtereftednefs of Cneus. Reflexions upon the 
conduX of the two Scipios . L. Marcius, a pri¬ 
vate Knight , is chofen to command the army. He 
gains two viXories over the Carthaginians . Man¬ 
ner in which Marcius"s letter is received by the Se¬ 
nate. Cn. Fulvius is accufed before the People , 
and fentenced. P. Scipio, only twenty-four years 
old, is chofen to command in Spain, in quality of 
Pro-conful. He goes to his province , Return of 
Marcellus to Rome. He triumphs by ovation. He 
exhibits abundance of ftatues and paintings in it. 
RefleXion upon this new kind of pomp. Manlius 
T orquatus rcfufes the Confulfhip . Admirable wif- 
dom of the youth cf the century called Veturia. 
treaty co)icluded between the Romans and JEtoli - 
ans. Motions of the ALtolians, and of Philip 
King of Macedonia. Surprizing refolution of the 
people of Acarnania. Levinus befieges and takes 
Anticyra. He receives news of his being eUXed 
Conful. 
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E come now to refume the affiihs of S 


n 


which we pafled over, nut to interrupt the 
relation of the fiege and taking of Capua. 

It was now two years, that nothing cor fi kTahle 
had pafird in Spain, and that both (ides had 
upon the defenlive, without undertaking any thing 
asainft each other. But, this campaign, the Ro- 


a 


But, this campaign, 

man Generals having quitted their winrer-quarte 
united all their forces, and alter having held 
council, they agreed unanimously, that alter .ha¬ 
ving confined themfelves lo long to prevent Afdru- 

it was 


i 


bal from going to Italy as he intended 


ar.a 


teparatt 
Uiir ar 

BUS. 


time now to put an end to the war in that province. 
That they had a fufficient number of troops to ef¬ 
fect it, as they had the winter before engaged thir¬ 
ty thoufand Celtiberians to take arms for the Ro¬ 
mans againft the Carthaginians. 

Tcf tv* The enemy had three great bodies of troops in 
Scttr.s 4 -p t h e country. Afdrubal the Ion of Gifgo, and Mu- 

go, had united the forces under their command. 
2nd were but five days march from- the camp of 
the Romans. Afdrubal, the fon of Amilcar, who 
had long commanded the armies in Spain, was 
incamped near Anitorgis at a much lei's diftance 
from the enemy. The defigns ol the two Scipios 
was to attack the firft, and they conceived they 
had forces more than fufficient to overpower him. 
All they apprehended was, rhat alter having de¬ 
feated him, the two other Generals, terrified by 
his overthrow, would retire into inacctfiible moun¬ 
tains and denies, and thereby protract the war. To 

avoid this inconvenience, thcy believed that the belt 

* * 

choice they could make, was to divide their troops 
into two bodies, and apply :hen.:Cvcs atonce to the 
whole war of Spain •, lb that P. Corneiim, with two 
thirds of the army, competed of the Romans and al¬ 
lies, fhouid march again it Mago and Afdrubal the 
ion ui GiCo, whiht his brother Cneu.s w hh the other 

w * 

third ? 
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third, compoled of old troops and Celtiberians, A * R-54°* 
fliould aft againft the other Afdrubal. Am.c.212. 

The two Generals fet out at the fame time with 
their armies, preceded by the Celtiberians, and 
incamped near * Anitorgis, in fight of the enemy, 
from whence they were feparated only by the ri¬ 
ver. Cn. Scipio continued in this place, with the 
troops that had been affigned him; and P. Scipio 
went forwards, to carry on the war as had been 
concerted. 


Afdrubal foon perceived, that there were but c». Sdpm 
few Romans in the army of Cn. Scipio, and 
the whole hope of that General was founded in th 
aid of the Celtiberians. As he knew the infideli• ^abandon- 
ty of thofe nations, amongft whom he had mad ted by the 
war fo many years, and there was no fraud or ftra- c ^ /2 ^ r; ' 
tngem he did not know how to employ himfelf, ™ s A a * ( n f 
he treated in fecret with the Chiefs of the Celtibe- 
rians by the means of Spaniards, that ferved in his 
camp*, and engaged them, for a great reward, to 
retire with their troops into their own country. 

Thefe officers did not think they committed a 
great crime in making this bargain. For it was 
not required of them to turn their arms again 11 
the Romans * and befides they were paid for re¬ 
maining neuter, what they could fcarce have ex¬ 
pected for expofing their lives to the fatigues and 
dangers of war. Add to this, that the foldiers 
were pleafed with the fweets of reft, and with the 
pieafure of returning into their country, and feeing 
their relations. The multitude were thus as eafily 
brought over as their leaders. Befides which, they 
had nothing to fear from the Romans * whofe 
fmall number made them incapable of flopping 
them by force. The Celtiberians packed up their 


* It is not know: in what 
part of Spain Anitorgis was, 


nor consequently what river Li¬ 
vy f pea h of here. 


baggage, 
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a. r. 543.baggage, and began their march to return back; 

giving the Romans no other anfwer, who alked 
them the reaibn of this change, and conjured them 
not to abandon them* but that they were going to 
the aid of their country. Scipio feeing that his 
prayers made no impreflion on his allies* and that 
he could not keep them by force; and rightly 
judging alfo, that he was not in a condition with¬ 
out their aid to refill the enemy, and that it was 
no longer poflible to rejoin his brother* he made 
the only choice, that feemed falutary in fucfr' a 
conjunfture: this was to march back affoon as 
poflible, carefully avoiding to fight in the plains 
with an enemy entirely fuperior to him in number 
of troops, and who having paffcd the river, fol¬ 
lowed him at the heels, and preffed him very 
hard. 

■ * 

(5) It cannot be too much inculcated* fays Livy, 
to the Roman Generals, to keep well upon their 
guard againft the like perfidy; and the misfor* 
tune, that then happened to Scipio, is a leflon, 
which ought to teach them to confide in auxili¬ 
ary troops, only when the number of their own 
citizens lhall exceed that of the ftrangers in their 
armies. 

?. Scipio, At the fame time, P. Scipio was expofed to a 

danger fti 11 greater and more inevitable: He had 
lurched t0 w j t h a new enemy, who harrafled him con- 

other ti nua lly : this was Mafiniffa, at that time the ally 
Generals, of the Carthaginians, but whom in the fequel, the 
is conquer- amity he contrafted with the Romans rendered 

famous and powerful. That young Prince, 
battle. f rom the moment Scipio arrived, advanced againft 


v c) Id quiaem cavendum 
temper Romanis ducibus erit, 
exemplaque h xc vere pro do- 
camentis habenck, ne ita ex- 


temis credant auxiliis, ut non 
pluslai roboris fuaramquepro- 
prie virium in cailrls habeant. 

Liv, 


him 
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him with the Numidian cavalry, and inceffantly 54 °- 
harrafled him night and day to fuch a degree, ’ ' 21 * 
that he not only fell upon fuch of the Romans, as 

ftraggled ever fo little to fetch in wood or forage, 
but frequently infulted them even in their camp 
itfelf. He often threw himfelf into the midft of 
their guards, obliged them to quit their pofts with 
abundance of tumult and diforder ; and falling 
upon them during the night, when they leaft ex¬ 
pected him, carried alarm and terror to their gates, 
and into their intrenchments. In a word, there 
was no place, nor any time, in which they were 
exempt from fear and trouble. He thereby ob¬ 
liged them to keep clofe within their works, de¬ 
prived of all the neceffaries of life. They were 
almoft in the fame fituation as people befieged in 
form. It even feemed, that they fhould be Ihut 
up clofer Hill, affoon as Indibilis, who, it was 
faid, was every moment expefted to arrive with 
feven thoufand men, Ihould join the Carthaginians. 

In this extremity, Scipio, otherwife a wife and 
prudent Captain, reduced by neceffity, took a ralh 
and defperate refolution. This was to fet out du¬ 
ring the night to meet Indibilis, and to fight him 
wherever he Ihould find him. Accordingly he 
left a fmall body of troops in his camp, under the 
command of T. Fontejus his Lieutenant, and hav¬ 
ing began his march about the middle of the night, 
he met the enemy he fought, and immediately 
attacked them. They fought in fmall parties, 
the troops not having time to form themfelves in 
battle. The Romans began to have the advantage 
in this tumultuary battle; but the Numidian 
horfe, from whom Scipio believed he had con¬ 
cealed his march, attacking him fuddenly on the 
flanks, put his troops into great confternation. He 
had fcarce began to come to blows with the Nu- 
midians, than he faw himfelf attacked by a third 

5 enemy. 
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-enemy. The Carthaginian Generals, who had 
'followed the Romans, came up unexpectedly to 
charge him in the rear. Invefted on all Tides, they 
did not know on which to face, r.or where to open 
them fe Ives a pafTage. To com pleat the misfor¬ 
tune, Scipio, fighting with abundance of bravery, 
and'throwing himfeii wherever the danger was 
greateft, to animate his troops by his example, 
received a wound through his right fide with a 
lance. Affoon as he was feen to fall from his 
horfe, the cries of iov carried the news of his death 
throughout the whole army. This accident com- 
pleated the defeat of the Romans, and the enemy’s 
victory. All thofe who had not fallen in the bat- 
tie, immediately betook themfelves to flight. They 
did not find it difficult to open themfelves a way 
through the Numidians and light-armed foldiers: 
but the difficulty was to efcape the purfuit of fo 
many horle, and of toot, who equalled the horfe 
in fwiftneis. In confequence, more of them were 
killed in flying than in battle-, and not a Angle 
man of them had efcaped, if night had not 
come on. 

The iwo Carthaginian Generals, to make as 
much advantage* of their viftory as poffible, 
hardly gave their troops fome hours reft, and di¬ 
rectly mart bed them towards Afdrubai, the fon of 
Amilcar-, not doubting but that, when they 
fhould have joined him, they (hould be in a con¬ 
dition to terminate the war by the total defeat of 
the Romans. Affoon as they arrived there, the 
Generals and foldiers gave themfelves up to. the 
jov, with which fo fignal a viftory over fo great 
a General and his army infpired them; con¬ 
gratulating each other beforehand, upon that they 
were in hopes of gaining affoon as they came to 
aft. 
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The news of fo great a defeat had not yet*^ 54°- 
reached the army of CneusScipio: but the mourn- n't three 
ful filence that prevailed amongft the troops, and Cartha- 
the gloomy furmife, with which every one was s j >:ta ” Ge ; 
poffeffed, were already fad prefages ( o.f the misfor-”^fJ^ 
tune they were foon to know. Scipio h’tmfelF,C/.v, V ;, 
befides the defertion.of his allies, and the augmen-^-'ro¬ 
tation of the cnemy*s troops, on reafoning and 
flefting upon all the "circumftances he faw, was 
much more inclined to fear than to hope. For 
finally , faid he within himfelf, how could Afdrubal 
and Mago have brought their armies hither fo foon 9 
if they had not terminated the war on their fide ? 

Whence comes it , that P. Scipio has not oppofed their 
march , or followed them clofe , in order that , if he 
could not prevent the Generals of the enemy and their 
armies from joinings he might at leaf join his troops 
with thofe of his brother . In this cruel agitation ot 
mind, he thought he could not aft better in his 
prefent fituation, than to retire affoon and as far 
as poflible from the enemy. Accordingly, the 
following night he marched a confiderable way, 
without the.enemy*s making any motion to pre¬ 
vent a retreat, of which they had no previous 
knowledge. But, affoon as day appeared, hav¬ 
ing perceived, that the Romans were gone, they 
fet out in purluit of them with great diligence, 
having fent the Numidians before, who came up 
with them before night, and continually harraffed 
them, by attacking them fometimes in the rear, 
and fometimes upon the flanks. They were there¬ 
fore obliged to face the enemy, Scipio command¬ 
ing them to fight retreating, and without halting 
till the Carthaginian infantry Ihould arrive. 

But as they were frequently obliged to flop, they 
made but very little way in much time. For this 
reafon Scipio, feeing that night approached, drew 
off his troops from the battle, and polled them 

Vol. V. X upon 
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upoi> an eminence *, little fafe indeed for troops en¬ 
tirely in a confternation, but where they were 
however lefs expofed than they would have been 
any where elfe. He placed the baggage and ca¬ 
valry in the middle of the infantry, who at firft 
repulfed the charge of the Numidians with no 
great difficulty. But when the three Generals and 
their three armies were arrived, Scipio faw per¬ 
fectly, that his foldiers could not refill fo many 
forces, unlefs he oppofed them with fome intrench¬ 
ments, and that was impracticable. The emi¬ 
nence to which he had retired was fo naked, and 
the ground fo hard and dry, that befides having 
neither wood nor herbage, it was impoffible to cut 
a trench in it, or to throw up any of the works ne- 
ceffary in the like cafe. Add to this, that the de¬ 
clivity which led to it, being very eafy and almoft 
infenfible, 
enough to 

ever, to oppofe them with the appearance at lead 
of intrenchments, they placed around them the 
packs and harneffes of their carriage-beafts, tied 
and made faft together with the packs and bag¬ 
gage themfelves, carrying up the whole as far as 
poffible, to the ufual height. 

When the Carthaginians w'ere arrived, they 
eafily mounted the eminence: but at firft this new 
kind of intrenchments flopped them fhort. Why 
don't you advance , cried out their Generals: Why 

don't you remove thofe vain , ridiculous ohfiaclcs , 
cbftacks , fcarce capable of ftepping women and chil¬ 
dren ? Don't you fee y that the enemy are taken , and 
that feu Iking behind that baggage they can ejcape you 
no longer ? With whatever air of contempt the 
Generals made thefe reproaches, it was not eafy 
for the foldiers either to cut or untie thofe harneffes 
and baggage, which were ftrongly bound and in¬ 
terwove together. After much time and pains they 

at 


there was nothing rugged and deep 
keep the enemy from afeending. How- 
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length effected it ; when they entered the Ro- A - R - S4°« 
man camp in feveral places at once.- As they were Ant * ' ,zlz * 
much fuperior in number* and victorious, they did 
not find great refiftance from an handful of terri¬ 
fied and defeated troops : and in conference 
made a great (laughter of them. However* many 
having fled to the adjacent forefts, got to P. Sci- 
pio's camp, where T. Fonteius his Lieutenant 
commanded. As to Cneus, according to fome au¬ 
thors* he was killed upon the eminence even on 
the firft attack. According to others* he ef~ 
caped with fome few followers into a tower not 
far from his camp* to which the enemy, who 
Could not force the gates, fet fire, and chat Gene¬ 
ral perifhed in it with all that were with him. 

This was the feventh year that Cn. Scipio com¬ 
manded in Spain, when he was killed about a- 
. month after his brother Publius. 

Valerius Maximus, and Seneca, tell us a very Noble dip 
fingular circumftance in the life of Cneus, and 
Which does him great honour. That illuftrious c„ e °{ % 
man preffed the Senate to fend him afucceffor, re- Val Max. 
prefenting that he had a marriageable daughter, (V. 4. ^ 
and it was neceffary that he fhould go to Rome, ^ 
to make provifion for her fortune, and to find herj.j e { *xn. 
an hufbancl. The Senate* not willing to deprive & Nat. 
the Commonwealth of the fervices of fuch aGe-QS* ll ‘k 
neral as Cn. Scipio, took his place, and acled as 17 * 
a father to his daughter. In concert with the wife, 
and neared relations of C.aeus, they chofe her an 
hufband, and paid * eleven thoufand affes out of 
the public treafury by way of fortune for her. (a) O 
happy bridegroom, cries Seneca, to whom the 
Roman People ferved as a father-in-law! Could 


■ * Eleven thoufand ajfe: at 
that time, <wire about 2 $ 1 . 
Jhrling. 


(a) 0 felices viros paella- 
ram, quibas populus Rom 
loco foccri fuit. 
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we expefi: to find fo generous a difintereftedneft, 
that riles fo high as the love of poverty, (till fub- 
fifting at the time of which we are fpeaking, 
and in the moft illuftrious citizens of Rome ? Po¬ 
verty again mud have been much in honour there, 

4 O ’ 

if we confider, that fo fmaii a portion, as that af- 
figned by the Senate, was thought no fttame. 
The {a) daughters of the greateft men had often 
no other dowry but the glory of their fathers or 
families. Things were much changed in Seneca’s 
time. ( b ) Now, fays he, the fum which the Se¬ 
nate believed fufficient for the portion of Scipio’s 

daughter, would not be enough to purchafe one 
of our freed-men’s a fingle looking-glafs: to fuch 
an enormous height has luxury, the growth of a- 
bundance and riches, rifcn ; and fo much have 
vices, its inevitable conlequence, augmented ! 

The two Scipios were no lefs lamented by the 
Spaniards, than by the Romans themfelves: with 
one difference however highly for the honour of 
their memories. The lofs of the provinces, that 
of the armies, and the misfortune of the Com¬ 
monwealth, had fome fhare in the grief of their 
own country : but the Spaniards lamented and de¬ 
plored them only and for their own fakes. They 
however regretted the lofs of Cneus moft. For, 
having come into Spain before his brother, he had 
governed them longer, and, to ufe the expreflion, 
had been beforehand with him in their affeftion, 
by giving them the firft diftinguiflied proofs of 
the juftice and moderation of the Roman go¬ 
vernment. 


( a ) Patent hereditab, prs- 
ter optimam gloriam, nihil 
era: quod acceptun referrent. 
Yal. Max. 

(b) [am libertinorum vir- 
gunculis in unum fpecalum 


non fufficit ilia dos, quam de- 
dic Sen2tus pro Scipione. Pro- 
ceffit enim immodeftius, pau- 
latim opibus ipfis invitata Iux- 
cria, Sc incrementum ingens 
vitiaacceperunt. 


The 
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The two Scipios were certainly Generals 
great merit: on the one fide fo brave and intre- Refoaion 
pid as to deferve to be called two (a) thunderbolts of upon the 
war ; on the other, wife, prudent, experienced:"”^ 0 / 
they however form in concert and with deliberate^*™ 0 
defign the plan of a campaign it is not eafy to 
comprehend. Without any great (kill in military 
affairs, it may eafily be perceived, that as they 
had two different bodies of the enemy to fight, 
it was infinitely for their advantage to attack them 
feparately one after the other, by falling upon each 
with their whole united forces. They renounce fo 

great an advantage upon the flighted: reafon con- 
ceiveable; for fear, faid they, lead the defeat of 
the firft army, fhould induce the other to retire in¬ 
to foreftsand inacceflible places, which would pre¬ 
vent the war from being fo foon terminated. 

They committed another fault no lefs grofs 5 which 
was, to leave thirty thoufand ftrangers in one of 
their armies, who probably compoled two thirds 

of it at lead, and to confide the prefervation of 
the State to them. We fee here what becomes of 
man’s prudence and ability, when God abandons 
them to themfelves. 

The defeat of the two armies feemed to make 
the lofs of Spain a neceffary confluence, and to 
contribute much to that of Italy, by admitting 
the victorious troops to go thither to the aid of 
Hannibal. We are going to fee in what manner 
Providence, that was watchful for the fafety of 
Rome, delivers it from this danger by a method, 
which may in fome meafure be faid to be mira* 
culous, and which (hews, that it is God who de¬ 
ft roys and faves. 

(a) Ciim duo fulminanofiri occidifTent. Cic, pro Corn , 

Imperii fubito, in Hifpania, Ball)., n. 34. 

Cn. & P. Scipiones, exdntti 

x 3. 


When 
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a. k. 543- When the armies of Spain feemed to be entire- 

LMa^dus lydeftroyed, and the province loft to the Romans, 
cKr.;rh is one man, little known till then, of an ingenuous, 
ckcjfxtS' though middling condition, reinftates their affairs 

l ^ ere concrar y t0 opinion and hopes of all the 
Be oains World. Amongft thofe, who efcaped the defeat 
tw Vi :- of Cn. Scipio’s army was a brave officer, in the 

r, Tclr tr ft° wer his years, named L. Marcius, the Son 
tbc-inicr.s of Septimus, only a Roman Knight, but whofe 
Liv. xxv. courage and capacity were much above the con- 

"59- dition, in which he was born. He had ftrengthened 
and improved an excellent genius by the inftruc- 
tions and example of Cn. Scipio, under whom he 
had learnt during many years all that relates to the 
trade of war. And this was a certain means, for 
excelling in it. After the defeat and difperfion of 
both armies, he had drawn together all the foldiers 
that had efcaped ; and having added to them all 
he could draw out of the garrifons, he had formed 
a fufficiendy confiderable body of an army, with 
which he marched to join T. Fonteius, P. Scipio’s 
Lieutenant. But the foldiers, then incamped on 
this fide of the Iberus, in a place where they had 
intrenched themlelves, having refolved that a mi? 
litary affembly fhould be held for the election of the 
perfon, that fhould command the army, they gave 
the preference of efteem and confidence to the 
Roman Knight againft the Lieutenant General in 
fo diftinguifhed a manner, that they relieved one 
another upon their pofts in order to give their fuff 
frages, without ceafing to guard their works, and 
unanimoufly choie L. Marcius. 

The little time that remained before the coming 
of the enemy, was employed in fortifying their 
C2mp, and in bringing provifions into it ; the 
foldiers executing all the orders that were given 
them, not only with abundance of zeal and dili¬ 
gence, but with great courage and intrepidity. 

But 
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But when they were informed, that Afdruba!, the^- R - 54°« 
fon of Gifgo, had paffed the Iberus, and approach- t,c,z1 ^ 
ed with defign to extirpate all the Romans that 
had efcaped former defeats, and faw the fignal of 
battle given by the newly eleCted General, re- 
membring the Generals, who had commanded 
them before, under whofe aufpices and orders 
numerous armies ufed to march againft the enemy, 
they all wept, fome beating their heads, and lift¬ 
ing up their hands towards the Gods, whom they 
accufed of their misfortune *, others lying down 
upon the ground, and calling their antient Gene¬ 
rals by their name. It was not poffible to dry 
their tears, or filence their cries. The officers en¬ 
deavoured to confole them in vain; and Marcius 
0 himfelf made ineffectual remonftrances to them, 
mingled with kindnefs and feverity, by demand¬ 
ing of them, “ why they abandoned themfelves 
“ in that manner to grief in lamenting like wo- 
“ men, rather than to think of defending them- 
u felves, and the Commonwealth with them, and 
cc of avenging the deaths of the Generals they 
had loved fo much.” 

They were in this difpofition, when on a fudden 
they heard the found of the Carthaginian trum¬ 
pets and the cries of the enemy, who were upon 
the point of attacking them. Then, paffing in 
an inftant from grief to indignation, and in a 
manner tranfporred with fury and rage, they fell 
upon the Carthaginians who advanced with great 
fecurity, and with an air of contempt. This un¬ 
expected charge put the Carthaginians into a con¬ 
firmation. They afked each other with furprize, 

“ where it was poflible for the Romans to have 
“ found fo many foldiers after the defeat of their 
<c armies ? who could have infpired troops defeat- 
ed and put to the rout fo few days before with 
fo much confidence and boldnefs f What Gene- 

X 4 “ ral 
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Scipioskilled in the field of battle? And laftly, 
cc who had given them the fignal of battle, and 
“ commanded in their camp?” Whilft io unex¬ 
pected a change kept them in great furprize, and 
quite out of themfclves, the Romans without 
giving them time to recover, charged them 
with fuel) fury, that at firft they began to give 
around lull of fear and aftonifhment, and a mo- 
ment after to betake themfeives to open flight. 
The Romans, who purfued them with abundance 
of vigour, might have made a great daughter of 
them : but, 2S they were exoofed to fome terrible 

' > x 

dangers, in cafe the Carthaginians refumed courage, 
Marcius caufed the retreat to be founded imme¬ 
diately. And as they were animated by their fuc- 0 
cefs, and breathed nothing but blood and (laugh¬ 
ter, he found no fma!l difficulty to bring them 
back to their camp*, having been obliged himfelf 
to flop thofe who carried the enfigns in front, and 
even to feize fome cf the moll mutinous of them, 

who refufed to obev. Such a concuft would do 

♦ 

honour to a General, long accuftomed to com¬ 
mand armies. Hiftory abounds with battles loft, 
or victories not compltated by the imprudent ac¬ 
tivity of Commanders too intent upon purfuing 
flying enemies, without forelceing the confequen- 
ces. We (hall ibon fee, that Marcius was far 
from wanting courage. 

The Carthaginians, who had been pufhed a 
great way, and v,i:h abundance of vigour, ima¬ 
gined that fear had prevented the Romans from 
purfuing them, and returned into their camp with¬ 
out any confufion, like troops that rather defpifed, 
than feared, their enemy. They were no lefs 
negligent after they had entered it. For though 
the Romans were almoft at their gates, they ftill 
confidered them as the remains and ruins of two 

armies. 
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armies, which they had defeated fome days be- A - 
fore •, and did not think it neceffary to obferve^ 1 
nuieh difcipline, or to keep themfelves much upon 
their guard. Marcius was apprized of this neg¬ 
ligence, and formed a defign, which, at firtt 
fight, feemed rather rafh than daring: this was, 
to attack the Carthaginians in their lines, at a time 
when he had great reafon to apprehend, they 
would attack him in his. And indeed, he judged 
with reafon, that it was eafier to make himfelf 
matter of Afdrubal’s camp, whilft he was alone, 
than to defend his own againft the three Generals 
and three armies, when joined a fecond time. Be- 
fides which, he confidered, that if his enterprize 
fucceeded, he fliould reinftate the affairs of the 
Commonwealth in the province: and if it did not, 
that fuch a bold attempt would at lead teach the 
enemy to fear him. 

However, to prevent the furprize of his fol- 
diers, and the darknefs of the night, from occa- 
fioning confufion in the execution of fo dangerous 
an enterprize, he thought it neceffary to prepare 
them for it. Accordingly having affembled them, 
he fpoke to them in terms to the following 
effeft. Brave foldiers, if you cor,fider over fo lit tie 
the ftngular veneration I had for the merit of our 
Generals, the Sdpi os, during their lives, and which 
1 fill retain for them after their deaths, and our 
prefent condition , you will agree , that if the office , 
to which you have raifed me , is highly for my ho¬ 
nour, it is alfo attended with*great cares and anxiety . 

On the one fide, my ever reviving grief for their lofs , 
on the other , the perplexity in which I am to find . 
means for preferving to the Commonwealth the un¬ 
fortunate remains of our two armies, hang heavy upon 
me, and leave me not a moment's repofe. ‘The images 
of the two S dpi os are night and day before my eyes. 
They often awake me in inyjleep. They feem to fpeak 

to 
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me * t 171 ^ I t0 ^ ear ^ em com P^ n -> an d exhort me 

"to avenge them ; to avenge with them the Common¬ 
wealth and your comrades continually victorious in 
ibis country for fo mam years 5 to imitate their ex¬ 
ample , to conform to their maxims, and the methods 
of making war, which they always followed . I wijh, 
foldiers , that you would enter into my way of think¬ 
ing : that you would not pretend to honour the deaths 
of thofe two great men by tears, but when their re¬ 
membrance recurs to your minds , that you would ima¬ 
gine you fee them again at your head, that you hear 
them arid march under their command to battle. It 
was undoubtedly this remembrance and image that 
animated you yefterday, when you put the Carthagi¬ 
nians to flight with an intrepidity, that made them 
brow the Reman bravery had not expired with the 
ScipioSy and that no misfortune could deprefs a people, 
whom the defeat at Cannae was not capable of over¬ 
whelming. When 1 checked your ardor y eft er day, it 
was not my deflgn always to oppofe your boldnefs ; 
but to referve it for a mere favourable occafion . 
That occafion is now arrived. I am well informed t 
that there are neither fentinels nor guards pofted round 
the enemy 9 s camp according to the rules of war •, and 
that every thing there argues exceeding negligence , 
It is highly for cur good fortune , that they are fo 
little afraid of us, and even have us in contempt , 
They do not imagine , that troops fo lately defeated , 
have any thoughts of attacking them in their intrench - 
ir.ents. I will lead you againft them in the dead of 
the night , and deliver tSern all into your hands afleep 
and without arms , (a) I know the undertaking is 
bold . But when people have moft to fear, and leafl 

(a) Sdo audax videri confi- jus pnetervolat opportunitas, 
lium. Sed in rebus afperis & cunctatus paulum fueris, ne- 
tenui fpe, fortiffima qmeque quicquam mox amiilam qus- 
confilia tutiffima funt: quia, ras. Liv. 
fi in occafionis memento, cu- 


to 
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to hope , bold counfels are the fafejl. For then it & 540* 

neceffary to feize the occafion the moment it offers , ’ ,2I? * 

and noty by letting it efcape^ to hazard feeking it af¬ 
terwards in vain , Ton have now only to deal with 
the army of our enemies that are near us. The two 
others are not far off. Ton have reafon to hope , 
that you will overcome thcfe firft troops by attacking 
them without delay. They are not unknown to you . 

You have meafured your ftrength with them in an 
action^ wherein the whole advantage was on your 
fide. If we delay ever fo little , our fuccefs of yefter- 
day will be known , and we Jhall be confidered as 
enemies capable of making themfehes formidable. All 
the Carthaginian Generals will then rejoin each other 
with all their forces . Shall we be able to fufiain the 
weight of three armies , which Cn. Scipio could not 
withftand with all his forces together ? In the fame 
manner as our Generals perijhed in effed of having 
divided their armies , may our enemy now be over ■- 
powered whilft they are feparated . What Ipropofe 
to you is the only choice we have to make in the prefent 
conjuncture. Prepare therefore to improve the oppor¬ 
tunity this night affords you. Retire now to refrejh 
yourfelves with nourijhment and reft , in order to march 
afterwards , under the protection of the Gods> to 
attack the enemy's camp with the fame vigour and 
tour age you have defended your own. 

This new project, propofed by a new General, 
was heard with joy, and the bolder it was, the 
more it charmed them, Thej^paffed the reft of 
the day in preparing their arms, and taking nou- 
rilhment. They refted a great part of the night, 
and fet out three or four hours before day. 

About two leagues beyond the camp of the Car¬ 
thaginians, on the fide next Marcius, there were 
another body of Carthaginian troops, feparated 
from the former by a deep valley, covered with 
ftiady trees. Marcius, by a ftratagem of the na¬ 
ture 
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A-R. suture of Hannibal’s, had a Roman cohort with 

Ar.:.C 21’’ 

* "fome cavalry in this valley. Having thus made 
himfelf mafter of the way by which the two Car¬ 
thaginian armies could have communication, he 
led on his troops in filence againft that which was 
neareft to him. As he found neither guards at the 
gates of the enemy’s camp, nor fentinels upon the 
intrenchments, he entered it without any oppofi- 
don, and with as much eafe, as if it had been his 
own. At the fame inftant Marcius ordered the 
charge to be founded, and the Romans with great 
cries difperfed themfelves on all fides. Some kil¬ 
led the enemy half afleep in their beds: fome let 
fire to their tents with dry ftubble; and others 
feized the gates, to cut off their flight. The fire, 
cries, and (laughter, prevented them from hearing 
any thing, and from taking any falutary meafures. 
Aftonifhment feized them, and they had neither 
fenfe, nor motion : and if they aid move, they 
fell naked and without arms into the hands of well- 
armed enemies. Some ran to the gates, and find¬ 
ing them occupied by the Romans, leaped over 
the intrenchments, and threw themfelves headlong 
into the fofles. All who could quit this camp, 
made all the hafte they could to the other : but 
they were all ftopr and killed, from the firft to the 
iaft, by the cohort and horfe that had been placed 
in ambufhin the middle of the way. And though 
fome had even cfcaped this (laughter, the vidtors 
made with fuch Expedition and rapidity from the 
firft to the fecond camr, that it had been next to 

i 7 

ijnpoffible to efcape their diligence. The Romans 
found ftill more negligence here than in the other 
army, becaufe being more aidant from the enemy, 
they believed they had nothing to fear*, and be-' 
caufc towards day-break mod of them had quitted 
their camp to fetch in wood and forage, or to ma¬ 
raud. They only found the. arms of the Carthagi¬ 
nians 
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nians left in their guard-houfes, and the foldiera ei- A - 
ther fitting or lying upon the ground, walking along 
their works or before the gates of their camp, all 
without arms. It was in this ftate of fecurity, 
that they faw themfelves fuddenly attacked by the 
Romans, fiulhed with the viftory they had juft 
gained : fo that they could not prevent them from 
entering their camp. However they ran in crouds 
to the gates on the fir ft cries and charge of the 
enemy, and a bloody engagement enfued. The 
aftion would have continued longer: but perceiv¬ 
ing the fhields of the Romans covered with blood, 
and judging from thence of the defeat of their 
comrades, they were feized with terror, immedi¬ 
ately fled, and efcaped where they could ; leaving 
the greateft part of their people upon the fpot, and 
their camp iri the hands of the viftors. 

Thus in the fpace of one night and a day L. 
Marcius took two camps, and defeated two confi- 
derabk armies of the enemy. Authors differ con¬ 
cerning the number of thole who were killed in 
thefe two aftions. The fpoils were great. A fil- 
ver Ihield, that weighed an hundred and feven 
pounds,- upon which the portrait of Afdrubal 
Hannibal's brother was engraved, was particular¬ 
ly remarkable amongft them. This Ihield was 
placed in the Capitol at Rome, and was loft when 
that temple was burnt in the Confuifhip of.Scipio 
and Norbanur. 

After this expedition, Spain continued fome 

time at peace, both parties not daring to venture a 
decifive battle, after the conflderable Ioffes they had 
mutually fuftained. 

I do not know, whether in all the Roman hi (lo¬ 
ry there be one military exploit more compleat in 
all its circumftances, more Angular and remarka¬ 
ble from unexpefted events, more important in its 

confequences, and more advantagious to the Com¬ 
monwealth, 
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^ R - 54°^ monwealth, than this of Marcius which we have 

Ant,C,2 ” , juft related. The entire defeat of the two armies 

which the Romans had in Spain* joined with the 
deaths of the two illuftrious Generals who com¬ 
manded them, had occaConed fo general a con- 
ftemation amongft the few of their troops, that re¬ 
mained in that province, that it deemed to leave 
neither hope nor refource. No obftacie could any 
longer oppofe the paffage of the Carthaginians in¬ 
to Italy, and if their victorious armies, that car¬ 
ried terror every where 5 could have joined that of 
Hannibal, as it had long been prepared to do, 
what would have become of Rome, and how 
would (he have been able to make head aga rid 
this new ftrength of fo formidable an enemy ? 

A (ingle, private man, breaks all thefe mea- 
fures, and almoft in a moment difpels fo terrible 
a ftorm. Marcius draws together the wrecks of 
the Roman armies, and forms one body of the 
fugitive troops, whom fear had difperfed on all 
fides. He confoles, and animates them ; and fills 
them with fuch courage and confidence, that they 
feem to have entirely forgotten that they had 
juft before been defeated. We fee here in the 
conduct of this officer all the ability and prudence 
of a General moft confummate in the art of war. 
He confronts danger in all its extent without being 
difmayed by it. He thinks of nothing but to re¬ 
medy it. He makes ufe both of force and ftra- 
tagem. He judicioufiy feizes the occafion affoon 
as it offers, and takes advantage of every moment. 
He gives his orders with a coolnefs and tranqui.* 
liny capable of reviving the courage of the moft 
fearful. He feems bold even to ralhnefs, and yet 
knows how to contain himfelf in the very heat of 
aftion, and not to give way to the ardor of victo¬ 
ry, which often gets the better of the wifeft. In 
a word, if we examine his whole conduit atten¬ 
tively, we (hall fee, that it is guided by a profound 

know- 
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knowledge in the art of war. A particular atten- A - 54°* 
tion of the Divine Providence over the Roman Ant,c * aiz< 
empire is obfervable here. 

Such accomplilhed merit, attended with fuch Manner in 
great and unexpected fuccefs, fhould, one would ^ tch . , 
think, acquire him great applaufes, and an highly 


glorious reward at Rome. We are going to fee in celled by 
what manner this affair palled there. Immediately the Sefm te. 
after the adion, he wrote to the Senate, and gave Llv ‘ XXV1 ‘ 
them an account of the whole. He had taken the 


title of Proprietor in his letter. When it was read, 
the great and glorious fervice he had rendered the 
Commonwealth was praifed, which is all that is 
laid of it: Res gefta magnifies Senatui vifee. But 
the major part of the fathers took offence at hisaf- 
fuming the quality of Proprietor, without having 
been eleded fo either by the Senate or People. It 
was judged u of dangerous confequence for Ge- 
“ nerals to be chofen by the armies •, and that the 

“ auguft authority of eleftions legally made by-the 
“ fuffrages of the People, and under the direction 
“ of the Gods themlelves, confulted by the au- 
“ fpices, fhould be transferred into the provinces 
“ and camps, and abandoned to the rafhnefs of the 
“ foldiers. 55 Some were for having the Senate’s opi¬ 
nion taken upon this head: but it was thought pro¬ 
per to defer that deliberation, till after the depar¬ 
ture of the couriers, who had brought Marcius’s 
letter. As to the recruits and provifions which he 
demanded, he was anfwered that the Senate would 
make provifion in refpeft to them. But it was not 
thought proper to give him the title of Propraetor 
in the anfwer fent him. It does not appear that 
this affair was fpoke of any more in the Senate. 

An affembly was afterwards held, in which the elec- Uv. mi, 
tion of Marcius was not exprefsly condemned, but2. 
it was rendered void in fad by the nomination of 
Claudius Nero to command in Spain. 



\ 
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Antx! 54 °’ ^ ^° eS DOt ^ UlC mC t0 Cen ^ ime t ^ ie °P ln i° n of fo 

“ x ~'wife a body of men fo circumpeCt in their 

refolurions. I plainly perceive, that reafons of State 

obliged them to condemn the title which Marcius 

O # % 

had affumed upon his own authority, and {till more 

the liberty which the foldiers had taken of elect¬ 
ing themfelves a General: A liberty, which might 
have had fatal confequences, as it actually had un¬ 
der the Emperors, when the armies ufurped a 
power of electing, without waiting the confent of 
either the Senate or People. But might not this cen * 
fure have been attended with fome mark of efteem, 
and fome diftinCtion of honour, after fo highly 
confiderable a fervice rendered the Common¬ 
wealth ? The only word which the Senate fays of 
it, is a very dry praife of an expedition acknow¬ 
ledged by themfelves, magnifies \ of an aCtion fo 
prudently conduced, and fo happily terminated. 
Marcius continued in the army in a diftinguifhed 
rank, and we (hall in the fequel fee Scipio em¬ 
ploy him honourably. This is perhaps all that 
brave Officer could defire. 

A. R. 541. Or. Fulvius Centumalus. 

AatX. an. p guLPICIUS GaLEA. 

Cn Ful- Another affair, that concerned a perfon upon 
vius is ac- the fpot, engroffed at that time the atten- 
aijedbe- ^on 0 f t jj e publick. The Tribune Cn. Sem- 

PecpU af-dP Ton ’ lU5 Btefus had cited Cn. Fulvius before the 
fentmeed. People, and accufed him of having by his ralhnefs 
Liv. xx. occafioned the lofs of the army he command- 
2y 3 * ed the year before, as Praetor in Apulia. Of 

eithteen thoufand men, of which it was compo- 
fed, fcarce two thoufand had efcaped. The Tri¬ 
bune declared, “ that other Generals, through im- 
“ prudence, had fuffered themfelves to fall in- 

“ to ambufeades, where they had perifhed with 

their 
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u their armies: but that Fulvius was the firft, A -. R - 54* 
u who had loft his legions by vices and licen-' 

* c tioufnefs, before he expo fed them to peri filing 
“ by the enemy’s fwords. That accordingly it 
iC might be laid, that they had been defeated be- 
tC fore they came to a battle, and were over- 
u come not by Hannibal, but by their General 
‘‘ himfelf. That thofe who gave their fuffrages 
u iri the aflemblies, did not fuffxiently examine, 

<c whether he to whom they confided t!ie com- 
16 mand of armies, had the qualities neceffary for 
“ fo important a truft. What difference there 
was between Cn. Fulvius and Ti. Sempronius! 
u That the latter having been placed,, at the head 
u of an army of ilaves, had foon, ‘ by his good 
“ conduct and the exafit difeipline lie had caufed 
“ to be obferved* made them, forgetting their 
tc birth and condition, become the refource and 
“ fupportof the allies, and the terror and 1 courge 
“ of the enemy. That Fulvius, on the contra- 
u ry, had made Romans well born and bred, 
u and worthy of the name they bore, when he 
u took upon him the command of them, contrail 
“ all the vices of flaves. That in confequence 
u it was his fault, that they had become difor- 
u derly and turbulent amongft the allies, and ab- 
“ jedt and cowardly in the prefence of the ene- 
u my*, and that far from fuftaining the charge of 
u the Carthaginians, they had not fo much as 
<c ftood their firft cries. That after all, it was 
u not to be wondered, that the foldiers had a- 
“ bandoned their poft on the firft charge, as their 
u General had fet them the example, by flying 
u firft himfelf. How many Generals in the pre- 
u fent .war, had chofe rather to lofe their lives 
u in the field of battle, than abandon their ar- 
45 mies in danger. Was it not a fharne, that 
<fi the foldiers of Cannae, fhould have been bani- 

Y “ Hied 
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fhed into Sicily, and that the fame punifliment 
x ’ 44 had but lately been decreed againft Fulvius* $ 
44 Legions, whilft the rafhnefs of Fulvius him- 
44 felf remained unpunifhed*, though the lofs 
66 of bis army was folely to be imputed to him ? 

The accufed laid the misfortune, that had hap¬ 
pened, to his foldiers, and reprefented, 44 that they 
44 had fled through inability to fuftain either the 
44 courage of the enemy, or the terror of Han- 
** nibal’s name. That himfelf had been forced 
44 along with them, againft his will by the prefs 
“ of his own troops, as Varro was at Cannae, 
44 and many others on different occafions. What 
44 good could he have done the Commonwealth 

O 

44 by undertaking to refift the vidlors alone ; un- 
44 lefs it was fuppofed, that his death would have 
44 been a confoladon and remedy for the misfor- 
44 tune of the public ? That his army had not 
44 perifhed by famine, and in effeft of having 
44 fallen into fome ambufh, for want of know- 
44 ing the enemy: that they had been defeated 
41 only by force of arms, and in a pitched bat- 
44 tie: that laflly neither the courage of his own 
44 foldiers, nor of the enemy, was in his power.*’ 

He was accufed at two different times, and at 
each time the fentence rofe only to a fine. But 
when the witnefles were heard on the third accu- 
fation, and many teftified upon oath, that the 
terror and flight began by Fulvius himfelf, the 
People were highly enraged •, and the Tribune, 
changing the prbfecution, demanded, that he 
fhould be punifbed as guilty of treafon, and in 
order to that, that the Prsetor fhould call an Af- 
fembly by Centuries, For it was only in that 
kind of Affemblies, which was the moft folemn 
and the moft general amongft the Romans, that 

treafon could be tried. 


The 
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The accufed feeing the turn which his affair took, *• R - s+J- 
tried another refource. His brother Q. Fulvius ° * 

Was in great confideration, as Well from the glory 
he had already acquired, as by that he was upon 
the point of adding to it by making himfelf mat¬ 
ter of Capua, which was then reduced to extre¬ 
mities. He prevailed upon him to write very mo¬ 
ving letters to the Senate, in which he demanded 
permiflion to be prefent at his brother’s trial* and 
to follicit for him. But the Senate having repli j 
ed, that his demand could not be granted becaufe 
his prefence at Capua was neceffary to the fervice 
of the public : Cn. Fulvius feeing that he had no¬ 
thing farther to hope, did not flay till the day of 
the Affembly, and retired to Tarquinii into vo¬ 
luntary banilhment, He was however fentenced, 
though abfent, to fuffer the banilhment he had 
chofen. 

After Capua had been taken, as I have obferV- ClauJiui 
ed before, the Senate ordered Claudius Nero, to N ‘ r0 ." 
chufe out of the two legions, he had commanded 
during the fiege of that City, fix thoufand foot Liv. xxvi, 
and three hundred horfe, with the fame number *7- 
of Latin foot and eight hundred horfe i to em¬ 
bark thofe troops at Puteoli, and to fail for Spain. 

When his fleet arrived at Tarraco, he landed his 
troops, and having drawn his fhips alhore, he 
made the crews alfo take arms to augment his 
forces. Having afterwards advanced as far as the 
banks of the Iberus, he received from T. Fonteius 
and L. Marcius the troops they had commanded 
before his arrival. 

Afdrubal fon of Amilcar, was encamped at the Afdrubal 
Lapides atri in Aufetania between the cities of II- 
liturgis and Mentiffa (cities of the country now'A"/"' 
called Andalufia.) Nero feized the entrance of ^ 
defile in that place, Afdrubal, who apprehend-jsw.' 

.ed being fljut up by the enemy’s army, fent him ibi<1 * 

Y a a 
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a; r. 5 i.r. a trumpet, with orders to promife in his name, that 

cafe he would buffer hinno retire, he would, en¬ 
tirely evacuate Spain with all his troops. Nero hav¬ 
ing received this propofal with great joy, Afdrubal 
demanded an interview with him the nefce day, in 
which the Romms were to fettle the conditions up¬ 
on which the citadels of the cities were to be delivered 
up, and the day fixed, when the Carthaginians fhould 
withdraw their garrifons, and remove all that be¬ 
longed to them without doing any injury to the 
inhabitants. Nero had no fooner agreed upon 
this meeting, than Afdrubal ordered his troops to 
begin at the dole of the day, and to continue all 
night, to draw off from the defile with the ut- 

O * 

molt expedition, the heavy baggage of the army. 
Good care was taken not to let any great number 
of men depart that night; a fmailer being more 
proper both to deceive the enemy by filence, and to 
facilitate a retreat through the narrow ways it was 
nectfiary to pals. The next day both Tides met 
at the place of the interview: but the Carthagi¬ 
nian, by purpofely holding long difeourfes, and 
writing down many fuperfluous things, fpent 
the whole day without terminating any thing, fo 
that it was mcefiary to put off the affair till the 
next day. Nothing farther was then decided 
feme new difficulties always arifing, that required 
delay. In the mean time advantage was taken of 
all the nights. The greateft part of the infan¬ 
try were already fafe, when happily at the break 
of day, a thick fog covered the whole defile, 
and all the plains round about. The Carthagi¬ 
nian demanded and obtained a laft delay under 
pretext of a feftival, on which his nation were 
not permitted to treat of affairs. By the fa- 

* vour of the darknefs he then quitted his camp 

with his cavalry and elephants *, and without be¬ 
ing incommoded in any manner, by the enemy. 


* 
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he gained a poll, in which he had nothing far-^J- 1 • 

. D - r -« r r , . , Di -— Ant.C.zir, 

fffier to fear from them. About ten in the morn- v 

ing the fog was difperfed, and difcovered at'once 

to the Romans both light and the fraud of ,the 

Carthaginians. Nero, afhamed of having fuffe- 

red himfeif to be fo grofly impofed upon, fet 

out in purfuit of them. But Afdrubal did not 

think it proper to hazard a battle, and the whole 
terminated in feme flight fkirmithes of no effeft. 

The Roman General ought to have known the Car¬ 
thaginians better, and what was meant by the 
term Punic Frith. 

Whether this beginning of Nero in Spain ga vtP.Sci-.h 
no great hopes from his commanding there ; or ? at tI;e a Z f 
as is mod probable, he was fent thither only till 
a General was chofen, that might be left a con- C0W ,„w 
fiderable time in that province ; it is certain, tha tin Spain as 
it was refolved at Rome to proceed to the ele-^ f<7 ^ 
ftion of a new Commander* to be placed at" the ,^ ^ u 
head of the armies in Spain. This was a mat; 
ter of great difficulty. All that was clearly con¬ 
ceived, was that too much care and attention could 

y * 

not be had in the choice of a Captain capable of 
lupplying the place of two great Generals, who 
had been killed and defeated with their armies 

• 9 

in the fpace of thirty days. The Senate delibe¬ 
rated concerning this choice, and not being able 
to determine about it, referred the affair to the 
People. The Affcmbly was appointed by the 
Confuls for the eledlion of a Procooful to com- 
mand in Spain. It was expe&ed, that before it 
was held, fuch as believed themfelves worthy of 
fo important an employment would offer them- 
ielves, as Candidates. This was a mi (lake. No¬ 
body appeared ; which revived all the grief for 
the fatal blow that had deprived the Common¬ 
wealth of two Generals, whofe places it was fo 

The citizens in the 


difficult to fupply. 


Y 


3 


mean 

time, 
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a-r. 54*'time, notwithftanding their affli&ion, repaired to 
AaLC,lxl 'the Forum, upon the day of the Affembly ; and 

there, with their eyes fixed upon the Magtftrates 
and principal perfons of the city, who looked 
mournfully upon each other without fpeaking, 
they felt the utmoft anguifh to fee the affairs of 
the Commonwealth in fo defperate a condition, 
that nobody dared to accept the command of 
the armies in Spain. At this moment, P. Sci- 
pio, the fon of him of the fame name, whq had 
been killed in Spain, about twenty-four years of 
age, got upon an higher place where he might be 
feen by every body, and declared that he would 
take upon him that employment, if they would 
repofe fo much confidence in him. Affoon as 
the affembly caft their eyes upon him, great cries 
of joy were heard on all fides, which feemed to 
foretell, that his command would be fuccefsful 
and glorious. They immediately proceeded to 
vote, and not only all the Centuries but every 
individual of which they were compofed, from 
the firft to the laft, decreed, that P. Spipio fhould 
go to command in Spain. 

When the affair was over, and the firft heat of 
their zeal cooled, a mournful filence was feen to 
fucceed fuch univerfal applaufes, and fad refle&ions 
upon a precipitate ele&ion, in which favour had 
jnore fhare than prudence and reafon. What 
gave them the mod pain was his great youth. 
Borne even took the misfortune that had befallen 
his houfe as a bad omen, and could not fee him 
fet our, without trembling, from a family, that 
were ftill in tears and mourning, to command in a 
province, where he was to make war and give 
battle between the tombs of his father and uncle. 

Sppio perceiving this coldnefs, made a fpeech 
to the People, fo full of a noble confidence, and 
(poke to them of his age, the command that 

had 
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had lately been confided to him, and the war he 
was going to make with fo much elevation and 
greatnefs of foul, that he revived in them the ar¬ 
dor that had abated, and filled them with an at 
fured hope, fays Livy, fuperior to what men’s 
promifes, and the reafons, with which they Sup¬ 
port them, ufually infpire, and which feemed to 
have fomething fupernatural in it. And indeed 
Scipio did not only draw admiration upon himfelf 
by the talents and virtues, which he aftually polfef- 
fed, but by the wonderful addrefs he had from his 
earlieft youth of exalting their fplendor by an 
outfide and behaviour highly capable of attraft- 
ing refped. In almoft all that he propofed to 
the multitude, he gave them to underftand, that 
the Gods themlelves had inftrufted him therein 
either in dreams or fecret infpirations •, whether 
this was the effeft of weaknefs and * fuperftition 
in himfelf, or he had recourfe to this artifice to 
render the citizens difpofed to enter into his de- 
figns. It was in this view, that affoon as he had 
put on the robe of manhood, he took care never 
to do any aftion public or private, before he had 
been at the Capitol, and had palfed a confidera- 
blettme there in the temple. This cuftom, which 
he regularly obferved ever after, occafioned 
fome to believe, that he was defeended from the 
Gods. The abfurd ftory that prevailed com 
cerning the birth of Alexander was revived 
in refpect to him j and it was talked, that 
he was begot in effeft of a commerce be¬ 
tween his mother and an enormous ferpent. ScU 
pio feemed willing to confirm this opinion by 
the myfterious air with which he affected, ne- 


P7 


A.K. 54f. 
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Polybius Book X. proves, addrefs and policy in Scipio, 
that it was not fupcrjUt'm, but 
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ver 
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R * 5* T *ver to deny the fact, and at the fame time neve? 
to amrm it- 

I do not in this circumftance difcern the greats 
nefs ot foul and elevation of ientiments, that ufu- 
ally appeared in Scipio’s conduft. There feems 
to me, to be narrowneis and meannefs of fpirit in 
endeavouring to recommend one’s fclf by falfhood 
2 nd diffimulation. There [a) is even impiety in in r 
dining to cover deceit and import lire with the 
adorable name of the Divinity. I know, that Mi¬ 
nos and Lycurgus amongft the Greeks, and Nu~ 
ma amongft the Romans, made ule of the fame 

O 1 

artifice to acquire the efteem and confidence of 
the People. But an example, vicious in itfelf, 
with whatever great name it is authorized, may 
indeed blind thofe who foliovv it, but cannot juf- 
tify them. Dcdp:t txsmpkr vitiis imitabiie. 

However it were, the marvellous things related 
of Scipio, had given the Romans an efteem and 
admiration for that young man, that rofe almoft 

to veneration: and it was in effeft of them, that 

% 


s 

they charged him at lb early an age with fo 
important an employment and fo confidepable a 


war. 


Srrph g'u AlToon as Scipio had been appointed Procon- 

t I ft <« V « 1 


wm — ^ « 

tc Spuir. f u ] i tie prepared for his departure. To the old 
i-n. xavi tr 00 p S5 who had remained in Spain of the two de^ 

^ feated armies, and thofe whxh had gone from 

o 

Puteoli with Nero, ten thoufand foot and a thou- 


19 


: . r - 

feated armies, and thofe wh 


had gone from 


fand hoife were added. M. Julius Silanus was 
a!fo fent in quality of Propraetor, to affift Scipio 
in the functions ot the command. When every 
thing was ready, that General fet out of Oftia 
with a fleet of thirty gallies of five benches of 


(&) Tn fpecie ficbe fimula- cum qua fimul & fan&itat^m. 
tioni^ ficut reliqus virrutes. & religionem tolli necefle eft. 
ita p;e:as indie nen poieft: Cic. de nat. I. 3, 


oars. 
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oars. When he arrived at Tarraco, he held a A> 
Ijind of an Aflembly of all the Ambaffadors of 
the States of Spain in alliance with the Romans, 
who had repaired thither on the report of his cpm- 
ing. He gave them audience, and (a) fpoke to them 
allwith that confidence and greatnefs of foql, that 
folid merit infpires, infuch a manner however that; 
not a word efc^ped hipi, that could give room to 
lufpeft him either of pride or vanity ; and that 
whilft he retained an air of fincerity which gaim 
ed him their confidence, he gave his difcourfe all 
poflible dignity. 

When he fet out frorp Tarraco, he vidted the 

cities of the allies, and the winter-quarters of the 
army ; and gave great praifes to the fqldiers, who, 
after two fuch cruel defeats upon the neck of each 
other, had by their valour preferved the province 
to the Roman People, and without giving the 
enemy time to take advantage of their victo¬ 
ries, had obliged them to repafs the Iberus •, and 
laftly, by fo faithful and generous a conduft, had 
defended the allies of the Commonwealth. He 
had Marcius always with him. The confidera- 
tion, which he had for that Officer, and the prai¬ 
fes he gave his valour, plainly fhewed, that he 
was externpt from mean envy, and that which 
he leaft feared, was to find a perfon, that might 
either fully or divide his glory. Silanus fucceed- 
ed Nero, and the new troops were put into win¬ 
ter-quarters. Scipio having provided for every 
thing, and taken all the neceffary precautions with 
as much diligence as wifdom, returned to Tarr 
raco. 

(a) I(a claro ab ingenti vir- deret ; ir.genfque omnibus qua® 
tutum fuarum fiducia animo, dicerer, cum majeftas ineli'et 
W nullum ferox verbum exci- turn fide*. Li v. 
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A divifion had arole between the three Gene¬ 
rals of the Carthaginians, and had made them 

take quite different winter-quarters •, Afdrubal the 

fon of Gifgo, was on the fide next Cadiz upon 

the coaft of the ocean ; Mago in the middle of 
the country, efpedally beyond the * foreft of Ca- 
ftuion: Afdrubal the fon of Amilcar, near the I- 
berus in the neighbourhood of Saguncum. 

About the end of the fame campaign, Marcel- 
lus returned from Sicily to Rome. The Praetor 
C. Calpurnius affembled the Senate in the temple 
of Bellona, without the city according to cuftom, 
to give him audience. Marcellus there gave an 
account of his adtions and victories: and after 
having modeftly complained, as well in his own 
name, as in that of his foldiers, that after having 
driven the Carthaginians out of Sicily, and redu¬ 
ced the province again under the Romans, h 
had not been permitted to bring back his army ; 
he demanded leave to enter the city in triumph. 
Thar honour was not granted him, not through 
any diffatisfa&ion, but becaufe the war of Sicily 
did not feem to be terminated yet. He only ob¬ 
tained an Ovation, that is the fmaller triumph. 
The day before he was to enter Rome he had the ho-. 
nours of the Great triumph upon the Alban moun¬ 
tain, a cuftom which had been eftablifhed fome 
years before, in the 521 ft year of Rome. 

When he entered the city, befides the pifture 
-that reprefented the taking of Syracufe, it was 
- preceded by the Catapults, Balifts, and all the 
other machines of war, which had fallen into his 
hands *, by the fuperb ornaments, which the magni¬ 
ficence of the Kings had accumulated during a long 

peace in that capital city * by a great number ot 
filver and brazen vafes of exquifite workmanlhip. 


A 


* h Jndahf.a, 


rich 
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rich moveables of all kinds, and famous ftatues, A f 54*» 
with which Syracufe was more adorned than any Ant ‘ c ’ z,, ‘ 
other of the Grecian cities. Eight elephants were 
alfo led in the proceffion, as a proof of his vic¬ 
tories over the Carthaginians. Softs of Syracufe, 
and Mericus of Spain, walked before Marcellus 
with crowns of gold on their heads. They had 
much contributed to the taking of the city. The 
freedom of the city and five hundred acres of land 
were given to them both ; to Sofis in the territory of 
Syracufe, with any houfe in the city hefhouldchufe; 

^nd to Mericus and the Spaniards, who had em¬ 
braced the party of the Romans with him, one 
pf the revolted cities of Sicily for their abode, 
and lands in the country, that had been confifca- 
ted by right of concjueft. 

Cicero highly praifed the moderation of Mar- 

cellus in refpeft to the paintings and ftatues of the 
Syracufans. (a) Having taken Syracufe by force 
of arms, fays that Orator, he might have brought 
2way all that he found in it: But he confulted 
lefs the rights of viftory than the laws of huma¬ 
nity ; or rather he knew how to unite them, by 
obferving a wife medium between both. He car¬ 
ried many mafterpieces of art to Rome, and left 
at lead as many at Syracufe, to adorn the one, 


fa) In ornatu urbis habuit 
victoria: ratioi|cm, habuit hu¬ 
man itatis. Vidorix putabat 
efle, multa Romam deportarc, 
qux ornamento effe poffent: 
humanitads, non plane ipoli- 
are urbem, prxfenim quam 
confervare voluiffet. In hac 
partitione ornatus, non plus 
vi&oriaMarcellipopulo Roma¬ 
no appetivit, quam hamani- 
tas Syracufanis refervavit. Ro- 
mam qua afportata Amt, ad x- 


dem Honoris atque Virtutis 
itemque alib in locis videmus: 
nihil in xdibus, nihil in hor- 
tis pofuit, nihil in fuburbano. 
Putavit, fi urbis ornamenta do- 
mum fuam non contuliffet, do- 
mum fuum ornamento urbi 
futuraim Syracufis autem pcr- 
multa atque egregia reliquit; 
deum vero nullum violavit; 
nullum attigit. Cic % I'er. de 
Sion, i 20) 121. 


and 
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and confole the other. He even made it a duty 
of religion, not to take away any ftatues of their 
Gods from the latter; and as to thofe he caufed to 
be brought to Rome, he placed them all in the 
temples of Virtue and Honour, and in other the 
like places, but none in his own houfes or gardens; 
convinced that his houfe in having none of thofe 
ornaments would irfelf become the ornament of 
the city. 

Livy and Plutarch do not judge fo favourably 
.of the conduct ol Marcellus. They obferve that 
it made way, undoubtedly contrary to his inten¬ 
tion, for a difurder which occufioned great evils 
r in the Commonwealth. “ All (a) thefe fine works 
“ of painting and fculpture, fays the firft, were 
“ indeed fpoils taken from the enemy, from 
<c whom the rights of war admitted them to be ta- 
“ ken. But this was the unhappy beginning of 
<c that fatal tafte, which the Romans conceived 
<c for the arts or Greece, that till then they had 
“ neither known nor efteemed ; which foon in- 
“ duced them to plunder without fcruple in the 
“ provinces, not only the houfes of private per- 
“ Ions, but the temples of the Gods-, and at 
u length to practife their facrilegious thefts even 
64 in the temples of Rome, and particularly in 
“ thofe which Marcellus had fo magnificently 
“ adorned. For, adds that Hiftorian, we do not 
C£ fee at this time in the temples of Virtue and 
tc Honour the paintings and ftatues, that Marcel? 
44 lus had placed there, and which formerly at? 
44 traded die curiofity of ftrangers. 


(a) Hoftium quidem ilia 
fpolia, & parta belli juris: cz- 
teriim mde primurn mitium 

mirandi Grscarnm artium o- 
p’ra. liccr.tisque hinc facra 
p:oiar2que omnia vuhe ipo- 


liandi, fa£lum eft: qux poftre- 
mo in Romanos deos, templum 
id ipfum. primum, quod a fvlar- 

celloeximieornatumeft, vertit. 

♦ 

Liv xxv. 40 . 


Plutarch 
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Plutarch infills Hill more ftrongly upon this re-' a. r. 54*. 

flexion. 44 Till then, fays he, Rome had neither p^* t c l IK 

44 had, nor even known, thefe fumptuous and fu-Marc. p, 

44 perfluous curiofitics ; and thofe fine ornaments 3 10. 

44 of fculpture, which are now fo much fought af- 

44 ter, were not to be found in her. Full of 

46 arms taken from the Barbarians, and bloody 

44 fpoilsj crowned with monuments of trophies 

44 and triumphs, fhe prefented to the eye a fight, 

“ which had a martial air, and perfeftly agreed 

44 with a warlike and viflorious State. Tha 

44 People however were highly pleafed with Mar- 

44 cellus for having adorned the city with fo many 

44 fine works, which in their variety, include all 

44 the beauty, delicacy, and fine tafte of the 

44 Greeks. Judicious perfons were of a different 

44 opinion, and infinitely preferred the conduct 

44 of Fabius Maximus, who brought nothing of 

“ the like' nature from the city of Tarentum, 

44 which he took two years afterwards: for he 

44 contented' himfelf* with the gold and all the o- 

44 ther ufeful riches; but left ’the paintings and 

u ftatues of the Gods in their places. It was up- 

44 on this occafion he faid thefe memorable words: 

44 Let us leave the Laren tines their offended Gods . 

44 Marcellus was reproached firft, with having ex- 

44 cited hatred and enmity againft Rome, in cau- 

44 fing not only men, but * Gods, to be led cap- 

44 tives in his triumph: and next with having 

44 made of a people accuftomed to make war, 

44 and to cultivate their lands, and who knew not 

44 what luxury and foftnefs were, one that piqued 

44 themfelves no longer upon any thing but re- 

44 finement of tafte for the arts, and converfed 
* 

* Cicero fays ths contrary. Deum vero nullum violavit,. nul¬ 
lum attigit, 
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tc folely upon the beauty of thefe kind of works* 
66 and the excellency of the artifts. 33 

Polybius* that molt judicious Hiftorian* in a 
fragment come down to us, examines whether the 
Romans did wifely in carrying to Rome the orna¬ 
ments of the cities they had itibjefted* and con¬ 
cludes in the negative. He fupports his opinion 
with two or three principal reafons* 

Firft, if the Romans had aggrandized and ex¬ 
alted their country by what are called the fine arts* 
and all that depends on them, it is evident that they 
would have done well to have brought into it what 
had augmented its power and glory. But if it was 
by a very Ample or plain kind of life, and an in¬ 
finite remotenefs from luxury and magnificence, 
that they had fubjeded the States, in which thefe 
ornaments were found in the greateft number and 
perfedion, it muft be confefled, that they com¬ 
mitted a great fault in taking them away ; for to 
depart from the manners *, to which a people owe 
their victories, to aflame thofe of the conquered, 
and to draw upon themfelves in the confequence, 
the hatred that always attends violences of the kind 
we have been fpeaking of, is a condud not to be 
excufed. 

Polybius has a fecond reafon in this place which 
is very flrong. And indeed, to treat fubjeded ci¬ 
ties in this manner; to add to their afflidions for be¬ 
ing conquered That of feeing themfelves deprived of 
the precious monuments, that were the objeds of 
their attachment and religion; to exhibit thefe fo¬ 
reign riches as a fight-, to difplay them with pomp 
to the view of all the world, and even of thofe from 
whom they have been taken j and to make the cala¬ 
mities of others the ornaments of one’s country, is 
in fome meafure to infult the misfortune of the con¬ 
quered j is being defirous to perpetuate their Iharnc 
and grief, and at the fame time to excite a fecret 

indigna- 
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indignation againft the viftors, which the view of A - R - 541- 

. n . j Ant.C, 2tU 

fuch fpoils muft revive every day. 

if the Romans had amaffed only gold and fil- 
ver in their conquefts, their policy could not have 
been blamed on that account. In order to attain 
univerfal empire, it was neceflary to deprive the 
conquered States of fuch riches and to appropriate 
them to themfelves. But as for thefe wonders of 
the arts, it would have been much more glorious to 
have left them where they were, with the envy 
they attraft, and to have placed the glory of theft* 
country, not in the abundance and beauty of paint* 
ings and ftatues, but in dignity of manners, and 
noblenefs of fentiments. 

Cato before Polybius, thought in the fame man¬ 
ner and complained vehemently of the dangerous 
tafte, that had been introduced at Rome, and e* 
ven began to gain ground exceedingly, (a) c< I 
44 already hear, but too many perfons, who praife 
“ with tranfports of admiration, thefe works, 

“ which constitute the ornament of Corinth and 
M Athens, and laugh at the antiquated fimplicity of 
u the ftatues of our Gods. Believe me, when we 
“ introduced the ftatues of Syracufe into Rome, * 

44 we brought in enemies, that fooner or later will 
t£ occafion the ruin of the city. 

Experience (hewed how juft thefe reflexions 
were. Greece, conquered by the Romans, con¬ 
quered them in her turn by imparting her tafte 
for the delicacy of the works of art to that people, 

who had hitherto been grofs and ignorant in re- 
fpect to them. 


(a) Jam nimis multos au¬ 
dio Corinthi & Athenarum or* 
namenta laudantes mirantefque 
& ante fixa fiftilia deomm 
Romanorum ridemesInfe- 

5 


fla, milii credite, * figna ^b 
Syracufis illata funt huic urbi. 

* [he word Signa in this pa )- 
Jagefignifies ftatues> paintings, 
and military snftgns . 

Gracia 
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Gracia capta feram viftorem cepit^ & artes 
Intulir agrefti Latio; 

Greece conquered won her haughty vigors hearty 
And rujiick Latium fell before her arts* 

In the time of Cicero, this paffion rofe even to 
.excels, or rather to a kind of madnefs and phren- 
zy. The governors of provinces left no work of 
painting or fculpture* that were in any efteem, 
either in the houfes of private perfons* or even in 
the temples of the Gods* and committed robberies 
in them, which rendered the name of the Ro¬ 
man People odious and execrable to foreign na¬ 
tions, as we fee in one of Cicero’s orations againfi: 

k a « Vm/ 

Verres, entitukd De Signis . This was one of the 
principal caufes of the ruin of the empire. Lux¬ 
ury, (of which this paffion for paintings and fta- 
tues configured a part,) more powerful and more 
fatal , than, all the armies of the enemy , fubdued 
Rome, and avenged the conquered globe < 
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Horat. 
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Juvenal. 


Savior amis 


Luxuria incubuit , vitiumque ulcifcitur orbem* 


Liv. xxvi. 
21 . 


After Marcellos had quitted Sicily, the Car¬ 
thaginian fleet landed eight thoufand foot and 
three thoufand Numidian horfe in that province. 
Thofe troops made fome cities take arms in fa¬ 
vour of the Carthaginians, and ravaged the lands 
of fome of -the • allies of * Rome. Befides which 
the* Rom an army, inraged at neither having been 


permitted to return to Rome with their General, 
cor to winter in the cities of Sicily, ferved with 
_ great repugnance and indolence; and the foldiers 
only wanted a leader for exciting a fedition in the 
province. The Prsetor M. Cornelius furmounted 
' all thtle difficulties. He pacified the foldiers by 

fometimes 
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fometimes treating them with kindnefs, and fome- A -*; S 4 »* 
times by {peaking to them roughly ^ and he made 
the cities that had revolted return to their duty. 

The two Confuls were in Apulia with their ar¬ 
mies. But* as there was no longer fo much to fear 
from Hannibal and the Carthaginians, they had 
orders to draw lots for Apulia and Macedonia. 

The latter fell to Sulpicius, whither he went to 
fucceed Lasvinus: Fulvius was recalled to Rome 
to prefide at the eleftion of the new magiftrates 
for the following year* When thequeftion was to 
nominate Confuls, the century of the youth called 
Veturia , to whom it had fallen by lot to vote firft-, 
chofe T. Manlius Torquatus, and T. Otacilius. Manlius 
A croud of people, allured that the plurality of Torquatus 
voices, as it feldom failed to happen, would con- re M es ^ 
firm this choice, had affembled round Manlius, Con f u/ ^ 
who was prefent, to congratulate him upon his 
promotion. Manlius then approaching the Con- 
ful’s tribunal, defired the favour of being heard. 

Every body was eager to know what he was going 
to afk, when he excufed himfelffor not accepting 
the command upon account of the weaknefs of his 
eyes. He added, “ That (a) it would be an inexcu- 
“ fable ralhnefs in a General, as well as in a Pilot, 
when he could not aft but by the eyes of ano- 
“ ther, to think of letting others confide their 
“ lives, and all that was dear to them, to his care. 

“ That therefore he defired the Conful to make 
u the century of the youth, who had given their 
“ fuffrages, vote again, and to exhort them to 
“ confider attentively, before they elefted Con- 
41 fuls, the nature of the war to be carried on in 
u Italy, and the ftate in which the Commonwealth 


• ♦ 

(a) Impudentem & guber- nia agenda fint, poflulet fibl 
natorem & imperatorem efTe, aliorum capita ac fortunas 
qui, cum alienis oculis ei om- commiui, Ziv, 


Vof. V. 
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a. k. «4i«“ then was. That they had icarce recovered trie 

alarm and terror, the approach of Hannibal 
had occafioncd in Rome-, when that formida¬ 
ble enemy had made his troops advance fome 
few months before to the very gates of the 
44 city.” The century replied, that they perfifted 
in their opinion, and fhouid not depart from the 
choice they had juft made. 

Torquatos then affuming a fterner tone : If lam 
w'doncf CojifuL laid lie, I (bell neither be able to bear the 

loofenefs of your manners, nor you the feverity of my 
Ve:ur:a. ~ command. Go then, and vote again \ and remember 

we lx.ve a war in Italy againft the Carthaginians , 
and that Hannibal is at their head. The tone of 
authority which Manlius had affumed, and the ad- 

J * 

miration of his generofity fignified by an univerfal 
applaufe, made the century fenfible, that it was 
neceifarv ro think of another choice. But before 
they proceeded to it, they demanded permiffion 
of the Conful, to confult their elders, that is the 
old men that formed the other part of the century, 
called alio Yeturia . Time was allowed the leniors 
to confer with the youth in the inclofure or * fold, 
(in evili) into which each century went in its turn 
to give its luff rase. The leniors told them, “ That 
44 there were three perfons, of whom they might 
44 confider which to chufe ^ two of them had al- 
44 ready exercifed the firft offices of the Common- 
44 wealth with honour *, thefe were Fabius, and 
44 M. Marcellus. And in cafe they thought fit 
44 to chufe a new General againft the Carthagini- 
44 ans, that M. Valerius Lsevinus had fignalized 
himfelf by fca and land in the war, in which he 
had commanded againft Philip.” The old men 
withdrew, and the Youth, after having confulted 


£t 


C 4 


* This place was furrounded 
with rails, ft hurdles, like 


Jhcep-folds, from whence it took 
in name , ovile. 

together. 
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together, chofe M. Marcellus, all glorious from A- R. 541. 
his late conqueft of Sicily, and M. Valerius. All AntC ’ lxI * 
the centuries approved this choice. 

(a) Livy, after having related this faft, cannot 
help exclaiming againfl: thofe of his time, who de¬ 
rided the manners of the ancients, and affcdted to 
turn their admirers into ridicule. For my party 
fays he, I am ■ convinced , that if there ever was a 
Commonwealth of wife men, fuch as the learned have 
rather imagined than known , (he alludes to Plato’s 
Commonwealth) it could not be compofed either of 
chiefs more moderate , and lefs defirous of honour j, or 
of a People better difciplined and more docile . But in 
particular , that the century of the youth Jhould con - 
fult that of the feniors , concerning the choice they 
Jhould make , is what fcarce feems probable in thefe 
days , when the authority of fathers them]elves is fo 
little refpetted by their children . This laft ftroke 
lliews how much Rome had degenerated from the 
manners of the ancient times, when childrens want 
of refpeft for their parents would have appeared 
fomething monftrous. 

After the eledtion of the Confuls, the Prsetors 
were chofen. At that time, news came that T. 

Otacilius, for whom the Confulftiip had been in¬ 
tended, was dead in Sicily. 

The games called Ludi Apollinares had been ce¬ 
lebrated the year before, and the Praetor Calpurni- 
us having propofed, that they Ihould be celebra¬ 
ted again this year, the Senate decreed, that they 


(a) Eludant nunc antiqua 
mirantes. Non equidem, li 
qua fit fapientum civitas, quam 
dofti fingunt magis quam no- 
runt, aut principes graviores 
temperantiorefque a cupidine 
imperii, aut multitudinem me¬ 
lius moratam cenfeam fieri pof- 


fe. Centuriam vero juniorum. 
feruores vere confulere voluiffe, 
quibus imperium fuffragio 
mandaret, vix ut verifunile fit, 
parentum quoque hoc feculo 
vilis levifque apud libcros au- 
ftoritas fecit. 
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^ R c 54i*(hould be celebrated annually for the future, which 
Liv. sxvi. however was not put in execution till four years 

i 




affer. 


^ re ^li-d ^ arns tirne ^ ra l er * ius Laevinus, who, 

/•7W ^ we have laid above, had been fent with a fleet 
Pr*tsr and fome troops into Greece and Macedonia, in 
r aliriuj order to weaken Philip, endeavoured to debauch 

^tbe^Ro ^ ome of his allies from him. The * iEtolians at 
nans and that time made a conflderable figure in Greece. 


the jEts- They were a fierce and brutal People, and had 

. rendered themfelves formidable to all their neigh- 
2 , ‘ 'bours by their violences, and the more, as they 
T were flailed in military affairs, and excelled efpe- 

cially in cavalry. Valerius began by founding the 
difpofition of the principal perfons of the nation 
in private conventions •, and after having brought 
them over, he repaired with the fleet well equipped 
to the place, where the general affembly was to be 
held : it had been called exprefsly fome time before. 
“ There, after having related in what flourifhing 
“ condition the affairs of the Romans were, and 
<c proved it by the taking of Syracufe in Sicily; 

and of Capua in Italy ; he highly extolled the 
“ generofity and fidelity of the Romans to their 
“ allies. He added, that the iEtolians might ex- 
“ peft to be treated fo much the better by them, 
u as they would be the firft people beyond fea, 
cc that had made an alliance with them. That 
Philip and the Macedonians were dangerous 
“ neighbours to them, from whom they had eve- 
“ ry thing to fear. That Rome had already very 
much humbled their pride, and well knew 
“ how to reduce them, not only to reftore the 
“ places they had taken from the iEtolians, 
“ but even to apprehend for their own country. 


* JEtclia . norv called the Turkey in Europe , is Jituated 
Defpotfhip, a /mail country cf upon the coajl of the Ionian fea. 

a “ That 
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sc That as to the Acarnanians, who had feparated A * R * 541* 
“ themfelves from the body and fociety of the Ant,C,su * 
“ /Etolians, the would make them comply with 
the fame conditions, and return to the fame 
dependance they had been under in former 
“ times.” 

Scopas, who held the firft dignity at that time 
amongft the /Etolians, and Dorimachus, the moft 
popular of their Senators, very much fupported 
the difcourfe and promifes of Valerius, and went 
much farther than him in refpedt to the Roman 
greatnefs and power, becaufe they were not obliged 
to be fo much referved as he upon that head •, and 
every body was more diipofed to believe them, 
than a {hanger, fpeaking for the interefts of his 
country. What pleafed them moft, was the hope 
of reducing Acarnania again under their power. 

The treaty in conlequence was concluded between 
the Romans and /Etolians. A claufe was added to 
it, by which the Eleans, Lacedaemonians, Attalus 
King of Pergamus, Pleurates and Scerdiledaeus, 
the firft King of Thrace, and the other of Illyri- 
cum, were left at liberty to accede to it. The 
/Etolians engaged to declare immediately, and to 
make war upon Philip, and the Romans to fupply 
them with at leaft twenty galleys Quinquerernes. 

All the cities from ZEtolia to the ifiand of Corey- 
ra, with their dependencies, were abandoned to 
the /Etolians. All the fpoils were to belong to the 
Romans, who obliged themfelves to act in fuch a 
manner, as, to re-inflate the /Etolians in pofleffion 
of * Acarnania. It was alfo ftipulated, that the 
/Etolians Ihould not make peace with Philip, but 
upon condition, that he Ihould not attack the Ro¬ 
mans or their allies and that the Romans on their 
fide Ihould enter into the fame engagement. Afts. 


* tiodle La Carnia. h is part of tht Defpotflup. 
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• of hoftiliry were immediately began. Some cities 
Aat * c ‘ s,I *w er e taken from Philip: after which Laevinus re¬ 
tired to Corcyra, well convinced, that the King 
had affairs and enemies enough upon his hands to 
divert him from thinking of Italy and Hannibal. 
Metim of Philip palled the winter at Pella his capital, 
the JEtoli- when he received advice of the treaty of the .ffito- 

lians. In order to be in a condition to march af- 

Pcuip. 

Purpri- 
~r.g rr/c- 
lut:on of 

to* Acar- g^p^ on f 1( j ej prepared to aft againft the 

Liv. xxvi. Acarnanians 5 who finding themfelves incapable of 

making head at once againft two fuch potent 
Rates as iEtolia and Rome, armed however, ra¬ 


foon as poffible againft them, he applied himfelf 
in putting the affairs of Macedonia in order, and 
to fecure it againft the infults of its neighbours. 


zaxzans. 




ther through defpair and fury than reafon, and re- 
folved to fell their lives dear. Having fent into 
Epirus, upon which they bordered, their wives, 
children, and the old men above fixty, all the reft 

from fifteen to fixty took an oath not to return 
from the war except viftorious, and not to receive 

into the city, their houfes, or at their tables, any 
perfon whatfoever, that Ihould abandon the field 
of battle, after having been defeated. They made 
the moll terrible imprecations againft themfelves, 
if they failed in their engagement \ and only defi¬ 
led of the Epirots to bury thofe in one grave, 
who fhould die in battle, with this infcription: 
Here lie the Acarnanians, who died 

FIGHTING FOR THEIR COUNTRY AGAINST THE 
VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE OF THE A£tOLIANS. 

They fet out that inftant full of courage to meet 
the enemy upon their frontiers. Such a refolution 
terrified the /Etolians. Befides which they were 
informed, that Philip was already upon his march 
to aid his allies. This induced them to retire with 
precipitation, and Philip did the fame. 


At 
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At the beginning of the fpring, L^evinus be- A - R ; 54 »* 
fieged * Anticyra by fea and land, which furren-^^”- 
dered foon after. He evacuated it to the jEtoli -befims 


ans, who had feconded him in the fiege, and kept^f^" 
only the fpoils, as had been agreed by the treaty. 

He there received advice, that he had been elect- cciqj f s a( p. 


ed Conful in his abfence, and that P. Sulpicius^ of his 
was fet out to fucceed him. But having been ta- b f l % cho ~ 
ken ill of a diforder rather long than dangerous,'LK^xxvi! 
he did not go to Rome, till much later than he 26. 


was expected. 


SECT. IIL 

Maudlin enters upon office. Complaints of the Peo¬ 
ple. Great fire at Rome . The Campanians , 
‘who fet the city on fire , punijbed with death . 
Complaints of the Campanians againft Fulvius . 
They follow Levinas to Rome , in bis return from 
Sicily . Complaints of the Sicilians againft Mar - 

cellus. Conferences of that affair , which at length 

terminates happily . Severe fentence pajfed by the 
Senate againft the Campanians . Decree in refpeft 
to the fleet , which occafions great murmurs. Sa¬ 
lutary counfels of the Ccnful Lavinus* The whole 
people , in emulation of each other , carry in their 
gold and jilver into the pub/ick treafury. Hanni¬ 
bal's cruel refolution in refpeSto the cities in his al¬ 
liance. Salapia retaken by the Romans. Defeat 
of a Roman fleet by that of Tarcntum. The gar - 
rifon of the citadel of Tarentum gains an advantage 
over that of the place . Affairs of Sicily. Lavi- 
nus makes bimfelf mafter of Agrigtntum , and 
drives the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily . Af¬ 
fairs of Spain. Scipio forms a great defign , and 

* A j,mall city in the gulf of tients for Hellebore, <wHcb 
Lepanto, now called Suola. It its foil produced in abundance. 
r r:as famous amongft the an- 
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pares every thing for the execution of it during 
the winter feafon. The army and fleet fet out- 
together , and arrive at the fame time before Car- 
thagena. Situation of that city. It is befteged 
by flea and land. Carthagena taken by ajfault 
and Jeating. Its plunder confiderable. Manner 
of dividing the fpoils ufed by the Remans. Sci- 
pio b&rrangues the victorious army, and praifes 
the valour and zeal of the troops. Very warm 
difpute concerning the mural cr-own, terminated 
pacifically by Scipio. Scipio's generofity to the ho- 
ft ages and prifoners. His wife conduit in refpeCt 
to the Ladies found emongfl the hoftages. He. 
reft ores a young pincefs of exquifite beauty to AT 
lucius. Warm gratitude of that Prince . Praife 
of Scipio. He fends L<eiius to Rome , to carry 
the news of bis victory. He cxcrcifes the land 
and fea forces. Scipio returns to Tarraco. The 
Carthaginians conceal their grief for the lofs of 
Carthagena. 


A. R. 

Art.C.210, 


M. Claudius Marcellus IV. 
M. Valerius L^vin-us H. 


J.'tZT: cl!us 
•.rs 'Jp~ 



Arcellus having entered upon office on the 
Ides of March (the fifteenth) affembled the 
sn , cpir.^ Senate that day only for form-fake, having deck-* 
Liv. xx",i. re( ^ « that he would enter upon no affair relating 

ct to the Commonwealth, or the provinces ot 
<c the Generals, in the abfence of his Collegue. 
u That he knew there was a great number of Si- 


“ cilians in the neighbourhood of Rome, in the 
€l houfes of thofe, who envied his glory j and 
<l that far from preventing them openly 'to lay 
“ the accufations calumny, had invented againft 
u him in Rome, he would immediately have given 
“ them audience in the Senate, if thofe ftrangers 
V had not induflrioufly given out, that they da- 

u red 
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red not fpeak againft die Conful in the abfence A * R ; 542* 
" of his Collegue. ThatafloonasLaevinus{hould Ant ‘ C,1IO ‘ 
“ arrive at Rome, he would introduce the Si- 
< c cilians • into the Senate, and not fuffer any 
“ other affair to be brought on till they had 
been heard. That M. Cornelius (Pnctor of 
64 Sicily) had in a manner caufed a drum to be 
u beat throughout the province, for accufers a- 
a gainft him, and had lent as many as he could 
4 4 of them to Rome. And that, to fully his re- 
44 putation, he actually wrote continually to his 
“ friends in the city, that the war was not ter- 
“ minated in Sicily/’ 

The Conful having made every body admire 
his referve and moderation, difmiffed the Senate. 

It feemed as if nothing was to be done till the 
arrival of the other Conful. Idlenefs as is ufual, 


excited the murmurs of the People. tc They Q omm 

<c complained of the evils occafioned by a long plaints of 
“ war. That all the countries, through which thePeo- 
44 Hannibal had palled, were ruined, and made de-^ # 

4c farts. That Italy was exhaufted by levies. That 
<c they loft fome great battle every year; and that 

two Generals had been elefted Confuls of an ac- 

• • 

i 4 tive reftlefs difpofition that breathed nothing but 
u battle, and were fo far from being of a temper to 
44 fuffer the people to take any repofe in war, that 
fic they were capable of difturbingthe tranquility of 
“ the Commonwealth in times of entire peace. 

A fire, which happened in feveral parts of the Great fire 
Forum at once in the night, interrupted thefe dif- at Rome. 
courfes. It continued burning an whole night 
and day, and confumed a great number of build¬ 
ings. It appeared evidently to be the effedt of ma¬ 
lice, and not of accident. It was for this reafon, 
that the Conful, by the authority of the Senate, 
declared in full Affembly, that whoever would 

the criminal, fliould, if free, have a fum 

of 

* 
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• r. ;i’- of money, and his liberty, if a flave. This pro- 
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mife induced a (lave named Mannus to accufe the 
Calavii his matters, with five other perfons of the 
beft families in Capua, whofe fathers had been 
beheaded by the order of Q. Fulvius. They were 
feized with their flaves. At firft they denied the 
fact. But when they faw, that thofe whom they 
had employed for letting the city on fire, were 
put to the torture in the middle of the Forum 
they confeffed the whole. They were all punifh- 
ed with death, and their accomplices; and th 




1 


nformer for his reward, befides his liberty, recei¬ 
ved a fum * of money which amounted to very 
near fifty pounds fteriing. 

Ccrr.flairts The Conful Laevinus palling through Capua on 
cf the his return from Greece, was furrounded by a great 
Campam- throng of the Campanians, who conjured him 

with tears m r " eir eyes, to iutter them to go to 
7 hr,-fd- Rome, to throw thepfelves at the feet of the Se- 
U-x Lor- na te, t0 implore its mercy if poffible, and to beg, 

r.T .u^ t * iat w o u W not fuffer Flaccus to extirpate 

them entirely, and to abolifh the very name of 
taRsme.' Campanian, as he feemed to defign. Flaccus to 

this inveftive replied, “ that he had no perfonal 
44 enmity for the Campanians: but that he hated 
“ them as the declared enemies of the Common- 
^ wealth, and that he fhould never ceafeto treat 
<c them as fuch, as long as he found them in- 
C5 dined as they were in refped: to Rome. That 
46 there was not a people in the world, that had 
44 fo confirmed an hatred for the Roman name. 


r l '7 T 2 fJ 

I is r'turn 


44 That the reafon why he kept them within the 
46 walls, was becaufe thofe of them, that could 
46 get out, difperled immediately about the coun- 
“ try, like wild beafts, killing and deftroying 
“ whatever came in their way. That fome of 


• « *?v • 

\ ;g-.nti xns. 


u 


them 
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« them had taken refuge with Hannibal, and o-a. r. 54a; 
“ thers gone to Rome, to fet it on fire. That Ant,c, * 1 ° - 
46 the Conful on his arrival in that city, would 
“ find recent traces, of the guilt of thofe fran- 
44 tic wretches in the midft of the forum. That 
44 as for him, he did not think it fafe to let the 
44 Campanians enter Rome.’ 5 Lsevinus, having 
obliged the Campanians to fwear to Flaccus, that 
they would return to Capua five days after they 
fhould have received the Senate’s anfwer, com¬ 
manded them to follow him to Rome. 

He entered Rome with this train, which was 
augmented by the Sicilians, who came to meet 
him ; bringing along with him, toaccufe two Ge¬ 
nerals, who had acquired immortal glory by taking 
two of the moft famous cities in the world, the 
very people their arms had conquered. 

The firft thing the Confuls brought on, was 
the difpofitions it was neceffary to make for the 
campaign, upon which they were entering. Lae- 
vinus gave an account of the fituation of affairs 
in Macedonia and Greece * 5 thofe of the iEtoli- 
ans, Acarnanians and Locrians; and of what he 
had done himfelf both by fea and land. The 
Senate afterwards regulated every thing in refpeft 
to the provinces as well of the Confuls, as of the 
other Commanders. , And as to what regarded the 
Confuls in particular, it was decreed that one of 
them Ihould remain in Italy againft Hannibal; 
that the other fhould go to Sicily ; and that the 
Commonwealth fhould have this year, only one 
and twenty Legions on foot. 

After the Senate had entirely regulated what 

regarded the diftribution of the Commanders and 

troops, the Confuls drew lots for their provinces. 

Sicily fell to Marcellus, with his command of the 

fleet-, and Lsevinus had the command in Italy a- 

gainft Hannibal. When the Sicilians, who were 

• » 
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in the porch of the Senate-houfe, heard how the 
lots had fallen, they were fo much affli&ed, that a 
fecond taking of Syracufe could not have grieved 
them more. They railed mournful cries, that 
drew upon them the eyes of the whole affembly, 
and made way for different reflections. In their 
confternation they addrefled their complaints to all 
the Senators in genera], and to each of them in 
particular*, protefting “ that they would aban¬ 
don their country and Sicily, if Marcellus re¬ 
turned thither with the fupreme authority. That 
before they had given him any caufe of dif- 
content, he had afted with exceffive rigour, 
and had fhewn implacable wrath in refpeft to 
them: and what might they expeft after the 
complaints, which he k&ew they had brought 
to Rome againft him. That it would be more 
advantageous for that unhappy ifland to be de- 
ftroyed by the flames of mount /Etna, or fwal- 
lowed up by the waves of the fea, than to. be 
abandoned to the revenge of i& declared ene¬ 


my 
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Thefe bitter complaints, often repeated in the 
houfes of the Great, who were moved with them, 
in proportion, either of their companion for the 
Sicilians, or envy for Marcellus, came to be talk¬ 
ed of in the Senate. The Confuls were defir^d to 
agree to confult the fathers in refpeft to the ex¬ 
change of their provinces. 

Marcellus replied, “ that if the Sicilians had 
v been admitted to audience in the Senate, he 
“ ihould perhaps have thought and added in ano- 
ct ther manner, than he was difpofed to do. But 
not to give any one room to fay, that fear had 
prevented them from fpeaking with entire liber- 
** ty againft a man, to whofe power they were 
“ upon the point of being fubjefted, he was rea- 
dy, if his coilegue did not think it inconveni- 
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cc ent, to change provinces with him. That he A * R - 54 ** 
£C only begged the Senate not to decide before- Ant * 0,210 ‘ 
“ hand in favour of the Sicilians againft him, by 
lc paffing a decree for fuch exchange. As it would 
“ not have been reafonable, added he, to give 
“ Lcevinus his choice of the provinces without 
leaving the determination to chance, it would 
“ be doing me a fignal affront, to give him an 
“ employment fallen to me. 

The Senate, after having expreffed what they 
defired, but without decreeing it, withdrew. The 
Confuls then conferred together, and changed 
provinces: fate, fays Livy, breaking through all 
obftacles, to oppofe Marcellus to Hannibal * in 
order that, as he was the firft of the Romans who 
had the glory of defeating him, he might alfo be 
the laft that the Carthaginians Ihould boaft of hav¬ 
ing made fall in his fnares •, and that at a time 
when the Roman arms were fuccefsful, and refu¬ 
med the fuperiority. 

After the exchange of the provinces, the Sicili¬ 
ans having been introduced into the Senate, began 
their harangue with the praife of King Hiero; ta¬ 
king honour to the whole people of Syracufe for 
the fervices and faithful attachment of that Prince 
to the Commonwealth of Rome. They added. 

That the citizens of Syracufe had had no part 
“ in the infraction of the alliance and treaties, nor 
“ in any of the violences confequential of it. 

“ That Hieronymus firft, and Hippocrates and 
<c Epicydes after, exercifing a cruel tyranny over 
66 them, had in a manner kept them in chains: 

“ but that their hearts had always been for the 
“ Romans. That they had given undoubted 
“ proofs of this in all times. That feventy of the 
“ principal youth of the city had formed a con- 
“ fpiracy againft Hippocrates and Epicydes, 

“ which had mifcarried only through the fault of 

“ Marcellus. 
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£*; 54 - 2 -“ Marcellus. That the moft confiderable perfons 

of Syracufe had continually gone to and fro 
46 between his camp and the city, to affure him, 
“ that they would deliver up the city to him when 
he plcafed. That he had taken little notice of 
“ thefe advances, through the hope of acquiring 
“ great fame by taking the city by force. That 
“ not being able to fucceed in that, he had chole 
“ rather to treat for the furrendry of the place 
“ with Safis and Mercius, men of nothing, than 
tc with the principal citizens, who had fo often 
cc made him the propofal, without having ever 
been hearkened to j in order, no doubt, to 
“ have a more plaufible pretext to plunder and 

45 deftroy the molt ancient of the allies of the 

46 Roman People. That accordingly Marcellus 
4C had treated them with the utmoft inhumanity : 
<c that, except the houfes ftripped of every thing, 

there was nothing remaining in Syracufe. That 
<c they implored the Senate to take compaffion of 
{{ their miiery, and to caufe all to be returned, 
4C that could be reftored to them.” 

After they had made this heavy complaint, 
Lasvinus ordered them to quit the houfe, in order 
to his taking the opinions of the Senators. But 
Marcellus taking the word : No, no, faid he, let 
tbm ft ay, that I may an finer in tbeir prefence \ 
jince our reward for making war for you, is to have 
thofe we have jubjefted to your power for accufers. 
Let Capua and Syracufe, taken the fame year, have 
the fatisfafticn of having cited their viftors before 
your tribunal. 

The deputies accordingly returned into the 
houfe, and Marcellus refuming his difcourfe, faid 
as follows: I have not fo much forgot the majefty of 
the Roman people, nor the dignity of the office I am 
new in, to make a Conful defcend fo low, as to an - 
fiver the accufatms of thefe Creeks, if it were I 

that 
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that jhould now appear as criminal. But the que- A - R - 54 2 * 
Jlion is much lefs to examine here into the treatment Anl ’ Q ' zl °' 
they have had from me, than the punifoment their 
revolt deferved. If they have not been our enemies , 
there is no difference in my having injured Syracufe at 
prefent, or having done fo in Hiero's time. But if 
they have revolted againjl us ; if they have purfued 
cur Ambajfadors fword in hand ; if they have jhut 
their gates againjl us ; if they have defended the Car¬ 
thaginian armies ; can they complain of having fuff 
fered hofiilities, they, who have committed fuch cruel 
cues in refpecl to us ? The concealing of thofe only with 
whom they accufe me of having treated, is a proof \ 
that I have not rejected any perfons, who have offered 
themfelves to ferve the Commonwealth . Even before 
I befieged Syracufe, I did my utmoft to conclude a 
peace with the Syr acufans, fometimes by fending Am - 
baffadors, fometimes by going myfelf to hold conferences 
with them. But feeing they carried their infolence fo 
far as to infult our Ambaffadors, and even myfelf, I 
found myfelf obliged againjl my will to have recourfe 
to arms . It is to Hannibal , and the Carthaginians 
conquered with them, that they fhould complain of the 
feverity they have met with ; and not in the Senate of 
the vittors. As for me, I aver, that I have done 
nothing contrary to the laws of war, and the rules of 
equity. It is for you to authorize the difpofttions I 
have thought proper to make ; that is more immmedi- 
ately the concern of the Commonwealth, than mine. 

I have done my duty. It is for you to take care, 
that by difapproving and annulling what I have done, 
you do not render other Generals lefs warm and zeal¬ 
ous for the fervice of the Commonwealth. 

Marcellus, after having fpoke thus, quitted the 
Senate, and went to the Capitol, in order to make 
the levies; and the Sicilian deputies alfo retired. 
Lsevinus then brought the affair into deliberation. 
Opinions were divided for fome confiderable time, 
o Moll 


# 
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a. r. ?4--Moft: of them feconded T. Manlius Torquatus^ 
Ac£ * c * liC ‘who had expreffed himfelf to this effeft : That the 

Generals of the Commonwealth had been appointed to 
make war againjl the Tyrants , who were equally 
enemies of Syracufe and Rome , and not againjl Syr a- 
cufe itfelf. That it had been their duty to deliver it 
as an ally , and not to take it as an enemy \ and after 
having taken it, to reft ore its laws and liberty , and 
not to plunder and ruin it. If Hiero> that moft 
faithful friend and ally , Jhculd return to the earth, 
would any body have the boldnefs to Jhew him , on the 
one fide Syracufe half ruined , and deprived of all the 
ornaments that adorned it in his time ; and on the 
other , Rome enriched with the fpoils of his unfortu¬ 
nate country. 

* 

Notwithftanding thefe vehement declarations, 
which had for their principle, in fome, compaflion 
for the Sicilians, and in others, envy of Marcel- 
lus, the decree paffed by the Senate was moderate 
enough, and fufficiently in favour of the Conful 
Every thing he had done, and all the regulations 
he had made during the war, and fince his vifto- 
ry, were confirmed, and orders given for their 
execution. The Senate declared, that it would 
take care of the interefts of the Syracufans, and 
directed the Conful Laevinus to afford them all 
the redrefs and relief, that (hould not extend to 
the detriment of the Commonwealth. 


Two Senators were immediately fent to the Ca¬ 
pitol, to bring back Marcellus, and the Sicilians 
having alio re-entered the Senate, the decree, that 
had juft been paffed, was read in the prefence of 
the parties concerned. The deputies of Syracufe 
were difmiffed, after having been treated with all 
poffible marks of amity and good-will. But be¬ 
fore they withdrew, they threw themfelves at the 
feet of Marcellus, defiring and conjuring him to 
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pardon them forfaying all they could, in order to ^542 
excite fome fenfe of compafiion for their unfortu-* 
nate country, and to vouchlafe to receive the city 

of Syracufe under his protedion, and to -conlider 
its inhabitants as his clients. The Conful anfwered 
them, with- abundance of goodnefs and clemency. 

The Syracufans, after the return of the deputies, Plut. 
paid Marcellus all the great honours they could 
imagine ; inftituted a feltival, to which they gave Marcel- 
his name, and which (till fubfifted in Cicero’s ,ea - 

$ m h 


time ; and decreed by an exprefslaw, that as often 
as Marcellus, or any of his family, fhould come 

to Syracufe, the Syracufans fhould wear wreaths 
of Bowers, and offer facrifices to the Gods by way 
of thankfgiving. Marcellus, on his fide, made 
it for his honour to proted them * and his-defen¬ 
dants, as long as his name and family fubfifted, 
were always the patrons of Syracufe. 

Thus terminated, to the content and glory of 
both parties, an affair that began with'.fo much 
warmth, but which feemed however lefs excited 
by the refentment of the people of Syracufe, than 
by the envy of fome Romans, enemies to Marcel¬ 
lus, as Plutarch exprefsly tells us. 

The Senate afterwards gave the deputies of Ca -Severe fa- 
pua audience. Their complaints Were fttll-more^^f-^^ 
lamentable than thofe of the Sicilians; but their 
caufe was not fo favourable, 
deny, 


" « i . u 

For they could not gainjhhe 
but they had deferved to be punifhed rigo- Cawani- 


roufly •, and they had not, like the others,-a fpe-£:J; x 
cious pretext for laying their revolt to the charge y* 
of the Tyrants: but they believed, that fo many 
Senators as had either been poifoned or beheaded, 
were a lufficient fatisfadion. They added, cc That 
only a fmall number of the nobility remained 
at Capua, whofe confciences had not reproach¬ 
ed them fo much, as to induce them to deprive 

themfelves of life*, and whom the vidor had 
Vol. V, A a “ not 
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a. r. not deemed criminal enough to be punifhed 
Ant.c.210. t6 death. That they demanded liberty for 

<6 them and theirs, with part of their fortunes. 
u That they expeded this grace from the Ro- 
u mans, moft of whom were related to them by 
a alliance or blood, fince the many marriages, 
u contra&ed between the two States. 

After thefe deputies had quitted the Senate, it 
was deliberated for fome time, whether Q^Fulvi- 
us fhould be made to return from Capua, in order 
that this affair, which concerned him perfonally, 
and in which he mult be better informed than any 
one elfe, might be treated in his prefence. It was 
at length agreed, that it was not proper to make 
him quit his poft, where his prefence was neceffa* 
ry * and the lefs as there were feveral Senators pre- 
fent, who having ferved in the army during the 
fiege of Capua, had been witneffes of all that had 
paled there, and could inform the Senate of it. 

The affair was therefore brought upon the car¬ 
pet. M. Atilius, the moft diftinguifhed of thofe 
who had ferved under Flaccus againft the Campa¬ 
nians, having been defired to give his opinion, 
lpoke to this effeft. I was of the council held by 
the Proconfuls after the taking of Capua . After we 
bad enquired what Campanians bad done our Com - 
monwealtb any fervice , we found only two women y 

namely Vefiia Oppia of the city of At el la, and Fan - 
cula Clwvia formerly a courtezan. The firft did not 
let one day pafs without offering facrifices to the Gods 
for the fafety and fuccefs of the Roman People: the 
other fecretly fupplied fuch of our prtfoners as wanted 
them with provijions . All the reft of the Campanians 
have been actuated by an hatred for us equal to that 
of the Carthaginians . And ^ Fulvius rather cut 
off the beads of the moft illuftrious , than of the moft 
criminal , of that people . For the reft , I do not fee , 
that the Senate can decide in refpeft to the Compa¬ 
nions, 
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'di-tins, who are Roman citizens , without con Cultinz A * R - 5 *~ 

. , ** Ant.C.2»o. 

the People. 

Upon the remonftrance of Atilius, the People 
were confulted by one of their Tribunes, and they 
referred the affair entirely to the Senate. 

In confequence of this decree of the People* 
the Senate began by reftoring their eftates and li¬ 
berty to Oppia and Cluvia, adding, that if they 
defired to afk any other reward of the Senate* 
they had only to repair to Rome. How laudable 
is Oppia’s zeal, who every day offered facrifices 
for the Romans: but what a reproach is this for 
fuch pefons as are now-a-days fo little concerned 
for the good of the publick. 

Different decrees were made in refped to each 
family of the Campanians, which it would be too 
long to repeat; It was ordained, that none of 
thofe who were in Capua, whilft the gates had 
been (hut to the Romans, (hould continue either 
in the City or territory after a certain day ; and a 
place beyond and at fome diftance from the Ti¬ 
ber was affigned them to fettle in. Others lefs cri¬ 
minal were placed at lefs diftance from Capua. 

None of them were allowed to poffefs lands or 
houfes at lefs than fifteen miles from the lea. The 
eftates of all the Senators were fold at Capua, and 
of all thofe, who had been magiftrates, either in 
that city, Atella or Callatia, places in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. All the free perfons, that had been re¬ 
duced into flavery, were fent to Rome to be fold 
there. And laftly, it was decreed, in refpeft to 
the brafs ftatues taken from the Campanians, that 
the college of Pontiffs (hould decide what ought 
to be confidered as facred, and what might pais 
for profane. When we recoiled the excels of ha¬ 
tred, fury, and cruelty, with which Capua had 
a&ed againft the Romans, we cannot be furprized 
at the feverity of this punifhment. The deputies 

A a 2 returned 
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a. r, 54:.returned in delpair, complaining no longer againft 
’ zl "’Flaccus, but or the injuftice of the Gods, and the 

cruelty of Fortune. 

.Vr* ex- After the Sicilians and Campanians were dif- 

t£ncr irr.- miffed, the levies for recruiting the armies were 

FJ £J *? sn made : and the next care was to man the 

fleet with Teamen. But as there were neither fuf- 

cusbicb oc - ikknt numbers in the Commonwealth for this laft 

cr<£:?:s occafion, nor money enough in the publick trea- 
rrfat yrrjr -^ry Co j^ re men an j p a y t h enlj the Confuls de- 

Lh. xxvi. creed, that private perlons fhould fupply, accord- 
55* ing to their ranks and incomes, as had been done 

before, a certain number of mariners, whom they 
fhould pay, and find provifions the moment of 
their embarkation for thirty days. This decree 
excited lo univerial a murmur, and fo declared a 
difcontent, that it would infallibly have occafioned 
a ledition, if there had been a leader capable of 
heading and fupporting it. It was loudly com¬ 
plained. “ That the Confuls, after having ruined 
“ the Sicilians and Campanians, were contriving 
cc to crufh and deftroy the Roman people them- 
fclves. Tliat exhaufted by the exceffive taxes, 
4; they had paid during io many years, they had 
4; nothing Lett but the foil or their barren and de- 


44 fert lands. That the enemy had burnt their 
44 houfes, and the Commonwealth deprived them 
of the (laves whom they employed in hufban- 
14 dry, by forcing them to refign them, in order 
44 to their ferving either as foltliers in the armies, 

4 4 or as feamen in the fleet. That the pay of the 
41 rowers, and the yearly taxes, had robbed them 
41 of the little money that (till remained. That 
44 there was no authority, nor violence, that could 
44 make them give what they had not. That the 
iC Confuls then might fell the eftates and effefts of 
“ the citizens, that they might alfo make flaves 

4fr of 
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4 of their perfons; and that what they (till w 

4 did not fuffice to pay their ranfom ” 

They held thefe difcourlcs neither in fecret, nor 
in fmall companies, but openly, and before the 
faces of the Confuls, who law themfelves in a 
manner inverted by a multitude of exafperated ci¬ 
tizens, whom thofe magiftratcs could neither ap- 
peafe by feverity, nor gentle treatment. The 
Confuls wifely declared to the People, that they 
gave them three days to refleft upon what had 
been propofed *, and themfelves employed that in¬ 
terval in finding fome expedient to extricate them 
out of this difficulty. The next day they affem- 
bled the Senate, in order to diliberate upon this 
affair. After many fpeeches, they were obliged 
to confefs “ That the People had fome reafcn for 
u murmuring, and refufing the aids demanded of 
<c them: but they however concluded, that it was 
cc abiblutcly neceffary to lay this load upon parti- 
“ culars. For as there was no money in the pub- 
“ lick treafury, where clfe could they have fea- 
“ men? And how could they preferve Sicily, 

“ keep Philip out of Italy, and defend its coafts, 
cc without having fleets in a condition to aft ?” • 

In fo unhappy a conjuncture, the Senators be-Salutary 
ing highly embarraffed, and not knowing what ^unjel rf 

to chufe nor what advice to give, the Conful Lee- 
vinus reprefented to them, (a) ‘That as the magi- 
Jlrates were above the Senators by their rank , and 
the Senators above private citizens ; fo ought they to 
fel them the example, when the qiiejlion was to aid 


(a) Magiftratus Senat:ii, k 
Senatum populo, iicut honore 
prrcllcnt, iia ad omnia, qua; 
dura atque afpera efient fufce- 
uni a duces debere die. Si 
quid injungere inferiori veils, 
id prios in te ac tuos, ii ip'e 

A a 


juris ftatnehs, faciliiis omnes 
obedientes habeas. Ncc im- 
penla gravis Lit, cam ex ea 
plufquam pro virili parte iU»i 
quemquc capsrc pru.cipum vi- 
dent. Liv. 
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. R. $&■ their country, and to take the heaviefi and moft op- 
- t - c * zl0 ‘prejjive loads upon thmfelves. If you are for find¬ 
ing in inferiors docility and fubmijjion in refpe'S to 
taxes and impofts *, do you , contribute firfi 

yourjelves. The expence will be lefs felt by the Small , 
when they fee the Great impofe more upon themfelves, 
than they would be obliged to pay. If then we are 
for having the Roman people fupplied with fleets well 
equipped , and that particulars fhould furnifh rowers 
with a good will , let us , as many of us as are Sena¬ 
tors , begin the firft ourfelves to furnifh them . Let 
us to-morrow carry in all the gold , fdver, and cop¬ 
per money, that we have , to the publick treafury, 
retaining only our rings, /sr us, j cM- 

dren, and the Bulfe (ornaments in the fhape of an 
heart) worn by our fins in their infancy . Such of us 

as have wives and daughters, may keep an ounce of 
gold to ferae as ornaments for each of them . Thofi 

who have fenced Curule offices, may keep the furni¬ 
ture of their borfes, and the quantity of fdver necefi 
fary for making the vejfels for fait, and libations , 
ufed in religious ceremonies . The other Senators fljall 
keep only a pound of fdver, and five thoufand affes 
for the ufe of each family. Let us put into the hands 
of the Tnumviri , or officers of the treafmy, all the 

refi of our gold, fdver, and copper money \ and that 
nthout any decree of the Senate , in order, that this 




voluntary contribution , and fi laudable a paffion for 
the fervice of our country, may firft pique the Knights 
in point of honour, and next all the reft of the citi¬ 
zens, andinfpire every one vith an equal emulation for 
the publick good . You have now the only expedient 
my collegue and myfelf have been able to find , after 
having examined the affair with all poffible attention. 
Go , fathers, and with the affiftance of the Gods , be 
the firft to put our counfel in execution . By faving 
the Commonwealth , we five our private interefts \ 

but 
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but by betraying tbofe of the publick, we vainly 54 ^ 


imagine our own fecure . 

This propofal was fo well received, and execu- Everybody 
ted with fo much zeal and ardor, that the Confute ** *«#^- 
had the thanks of the Senate for making it. Af- 
foon as the Senators withdrew to their houfes ,) n H™ r rry 
they fent all* their gold, fiiver, and copper mo- gold and 
npy to the treafury, with fo much emulation, that f^ CJtr t0 
they feenied to contend who fhouid be firft upon^j^ //r 
the regifters* and neither the Triumvirs fufficed to J 
receive it, nor the derks to write it down. The 
Knights imitated the ardor of the Senators, and 
the People that of the Knights. Thus, without 
any decree, or occafion to ufe the authority of the 
magiftrates, the Commonwealth had its fleet man¬ 
ned with feamen, and had money to pay them. 

And now every thing being ready for opening 


the campaign, the Confute repaired to their pro¬ 
vinces. 

Since the war had broke out, the Ioffes and fuc- 
ceffes had been fo equal, that the Romans and 
Carthaginians feemed to have adtyally as much to 
fear and to hope, as when the two States began 
hoftilities. But what gave Hannibal moft pain, Cruel re fo ♦ 
was, that his indolent and ineffe&ual endeavours button of 
to defend Capua, whilft the Romans attacked it 

with incredible vigour, had extremely hurt his tocities 
reputation with moft of the States of Italy, and in alliance 

much abated their warmth for his party. 
could not put troops into the cities he had taken, xxvl ' 
capable of keeping them in awe, without dividing 
his army into many fmall bodies, which would by 
no means fuit his views > nor draw off his garri- 
fons, without abandoning moft of his allies. As 
he was equally avaritious and cruel, he detcrim* 
ned to plunder and ravage the places he could not 
keep, and to leave them not in a condition of be¬ 
ing qf any advantage to his enemies. But this 

A a 4 refolution 
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54 ^-refo!uti°n wa5 no Ids fatal to him in the event, 

“ "'than it was horrid in itfelf. For he thereby incur- 

• * ¥ 

* red the hatred, not only of thole he had treated 

fo inhumanly, but aifo of all the other Hates of 
Italy, who believed themfelves threatened with 
the lame fate. The Conful, on his fide, was vi¬ 
gilant to improve all occafions of making the Ita¬ 
lians return to their duty. 

¥ 

Salapia (now called Salpe) was a city of Apu¬ 
lia, fubjedt to Hannibal, in which he had a good 
garnfon. Dafius and Blafius were the two prin- 
Liv. x.vi cipal citizens of that place. The latter was entire- 
3 $. ]y in the intered of the Romans, and had often 

endeavoured, but always ineffectually, to bring 
Dafius over. This did not hinder him from fol- 


S.itapia 
taken by 
the R:- 

mars. 


liciting the other continually ; till in effedl of new 
inftarxes, and remonftrating how advantagious 
that .change would r be to both, as well as to their 
country, he made him confent to deliver up the 
city to Marcellus, with the Carthaginian garrifon, 
confiding of five hundred Numidians. But thole 
loldiers, who were the flower of Hannibal’s caval¬ 
ry, fold their lives dear. Accordingly, though 
they had been furprized, and could make no ufe 
of their horfes in the city ; however having armed 
themfelves in the niidft of the tumult, they ufed 
their utmoft efforts to get out of the place ; which 
not being able to effeft, they fought like men in 
defpair, refolving to quit their arms only with 
their lives *, fo that not above fifty of them fell in¬ 
to the hands of the Romans alive. The lofs of 
thofe horfe was more affefting, and did Hannibal 
more hurt, than that of the city of Salapia. 
From thenceforth, he did nothing confiderable 
with his cavalry, which was the part of his forces 
that had acquired him mod advantages over the 


enemy 


4 
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At this time the Roman garrifon, which de- A - R - 542. 
fended the citadel of Tarentum, could fcarce iup- 
port any longer the famine, that diftreffed them- 

and M. Livius, the Governor of that place, had fl eet h 
no refource, except in the provifions that 
from Sicily. In order to fecure their paflage along y Vi xxx i 
the coafts of Italy, there was a fleet near Rhegi-39. 
urn of twenty fhips. D. Quintius, an officer of 
obfcurt birth, but who had advanced himfelf by 
his merit, commanded it. Having, failed from' 
Rhegium, at about fifteen miles from that city,- 
near the lacred Port, he fell in with the fleet of 
Tarentum, confuting as well as his own of twen¬ 
ty fail, and commanded by Democrates, • They 
immediately came to a battle. Never did two- 
fleets, however ftrong and numerous, charge with 
fo much ardor and fury. They boarded each 
other immediately, and the foldiers going from 
one fliip into another fought in a firm front, as * 
they might have done by land. The fuccefs was 
long doubtful. But Quintius, Commander of the' 

Roman lquadron, being killed, his death put the 
other galleys into a confirmation *, fo that beta¬ 
king themlelvcs to flight, feme were funk, and 
others having made to the land by the help of 
their oar6, were taken by the people of Thurium 
and Mctapontum. Happily almoft all the tranf- 
ports, that followed the fleet laden with provifi- 
ous, efcaped the purfuit of the enemy. 

An advantage gained by the garrifon of the ci- Thegirri- 
tadel of Tarentum over the enemy, confoled it a /on of the 
little for the misfortune of the fleet. Livius, who n/fl ^*/ 
commanded it, being intent upon taking advan-^-^^ 
tage of all the occafions that offered, had no fooner advantage 
been informed, that tour thoufand men had quit-^r that 
ted the city, in order to forage in the country, 
and were difperfed about without precaution, than 
lie lent one of his bravefl' ofikers, called C. Per- 

fius, 
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a. k. 542. fius, againft them, with two thoufand foldicrs. 

^ Tjf ^ JQ f ^ 

'The latter having found them ftraggling on all 
fides, made a great daughter of them, and obli¬ 
ged the few that could efcape him, to re-enter Ta- 
rentum in hafte, of which the gates were but half 
opened * fo much did the inhabitants fear, that 
Perfius might throw himfelf into the place with 
thofe that fled. 

Affairs At this time the Conful Lasvinus arrived in Si- 

cily, where he was expected with equal ardor by 
XXV1 ‘all the allies of the Commonwealth, as well old 
4 °‘ as new. The firft thing he did, was to put the 

affairs of Syracufe in fome order, which the new 
peace they enjoyed, had not yet been capable of 
entirely reinftating in its antient tranquillity, 

Larvimu He afterwards marched his legions againft A- 
makcsbim- grigentum, the only city of importance of the 

{fr^P rov ^ rema i ne d in the hands of the enemy, 
gnJL t and in which the Carthaginians had a ftrong gar¬ 
fish drives rifon. He had the good fortune to fucceed en- 
tbeCar- tirely in this enterprize. Hanno commanded in 
agfreh ***chief in it : but the Carthaginians relied molt up- 
$ut of Si- on Mutines, the General of the Numjdians. That 
**b- officer over-running all Sicily with his troops, ra¬ 
vaged the lands of the allies of the Romans; and 
it was not poffible, either to keep him out of A- 
grigentum, when he thought fit to re-enter it, or 
to prevent him from quitting it, as often as he de- 
fired to go out, and plunder the country. The 
glory Mutines had acquired by his great fucceffes, 
beginning to give Hanno umbrage, excited that 
General’s envy and hatred againft him, who, not 
being able to hear any longer without pain the 
advantages he continued to gain over the enemy, 
deprived him of his poft, to give it to his own 
fon. Envy, the bafeft of all vices, blinds thofe 
who are fo unhappy to give themielves up to it. 
H^nno allured himfelf, that Mutines would ceafe 
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to be efteemed by the Numidians, when he had *- 
no longer any authority over them. Dire&ly the 
contrary happened. The injuftice done that brave 
officer only augmented the affe&ion and attach¬ 
ment of his Numidians for him ; and Mutines, on 
his fide, could not bear the affront he had receiv¬ 
ed *, fo that he privately fent a courier to Lsevinus, 
in order to treat with him concerning the furren- 
dry of Agrigentum. When they had agreed up¬ 
on the conditions and manner, in which the place 
was to be put into the hands of the Romans, the 
Numidians feized the gate that led to the fea, 
and having either killed or driven away thofe that 
guarded it, they introduced into the city a body 
of the enemy, who had repaired thither exprefsly. 
They had already advanced towards the middle of 
the city, and as far as the publick place, in order 
of battle, when Hanno, hearing the noife and tu¬ 
mult which they occafioned, but which he attri¬ 
buted to the mutiny of the Numidians, who had 
already rofe more than once, ran thither to appeafe 
the fedition. Perceiving then by the number, 
which was much greater than that of the Numi¬ 
dians, and hearing the language of the Romans 
more diftinftly, which was not unknown to him, 
he thought proper to fly, and quitting the city 
with Epicydes through the oppofite gate, they 
both repaired to the fea-fide s where happily for 
them finding a fmall veflel, they embarked for 
Africa, abandoning the pofieffion of Sicily to the 
Romans, which they had difputed with them du¬ 
ring fo many years. The reft of the multitude, 
confiding of Carthaginians and Sicilians, without 
endeavouring to defend themfelves, ran with as 
much precipitation as blindnefs and terror, towards 
the gates of the city in order to efcape. But ha¬ 
ving found them Jhut, they were all killed near 
the gates and places leading to them. 


Lxvinus 
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542. Lsevinus feeing himfelf abfolutely mafter of A- 
2 °grigentum, caufed the heads of the principal citi¬ 
zens to be cut off, after they had been whipped 
with rods, and fold all the reft with the plunder. 
The whole amount he lent to Rome. The ru¬ 
mour of the taking; of Agrigentum, and of the 

O ID w 9 

revenge executed upon its inhabitants, having 
fpread in Sicily, iubjected all the reft to the pow¬ 
er of the Romans. In a very fhort time twenty 
cities were delivered up to them, in effeft of fe- 
cret intelligence: fix were taken by force, and 
more than forty furrendered voluntarily. 

The Conful having either punithed or rewarded 
the principal perfons of thole cities, accordingly 
as they dderved, obliged the Sicilians at length to 
renounce war, and apply themfelves folely to agri¬ 
culture ; in order that the illand by its fertility, 
might be in a condition, not only to fubfift its 
own inhabitants, but to lupply’the city of Rome 
and Italy with grain; as it had frequently done on 
many occafions. He carried away with him into 
Italy four thoufand men, who were an herd of 
robbers driven out of different countries for their 


debts and crimes, and accudomed to live by ra- 
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Scipio being informed, before he left Rome, r. 542* 
that his father had been defeated only through the n ” 
treachery of the Celtiberians, and becaufe the Ro¬ 
man army had been divided, did not give way to 
the univerfal terror, that the vidtories of the Car¬ 
thaginians in Spain had excited amongft the Peo¬ 
ple. Having afterwards been informed, that the 
allies on this fide of the Iberus, had not changed 
in refpedt to the Romans, that the Generals of the 
Carthaginians did not agree amongft themfelves, 
and treated the people in fubjeftion to them with 
cruelty, he let out full of confidence, and affured 
himfelf of great fuccefs. 

He was lcarce arrived in Spain, than revolving Scipio 
already a great defign in his mind, and taking ad-f orms a 
vantage of the leifure the winter-quarters afforded, 

. - 'tiotiy ana 

he informed himfelf with all poffible exaftnefs of Spares 
the condition in which the affairs of the enemy everythin* 
were. Care and forefight of this kind prepare and /*'' toe ex ~ 
affure great fucceffes. He was informed, as we 
have already obferved, that profperity had foon been the iviKtlr 
followed by a mifunderfranding between the Car- quarter-. 
fhaginian Generals: that they had feparated tiieif 
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iron each other •, and that neither of them had left 
than ten days march from New Carthage. 
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a. r 542.{Jus, againd them, with two thoufand foldicrs. 

“'"The latter having found them draggling on all 
Gdes, made a great (laughter of them, and obli¬ 
ged the few that could efcape him, to re-enter Ta- 
rentum in hade, of which the gates were but half 
opened * fo much did the inhabitants fear, that 
Perfius might throw himfelf into the place with 
thofe that fled. 


Affairs of At this time the Conful Lsvinus arrived in Si- 
Sicily, cily, where he was expected with equal ardor by 
Liv. xxvi. ^ t h e allies of the Commonwealth, as well old 

as new. The firft thing he did, was to put the 
affairs of Syracule in fome order, which the new 
peace they enjoyed, had not yet been capable of 
entirely reinftating in its antient tranquillity. 

Levinas He afterwards marched his legions againd A- 


mattshim- grigentum, the only city of importance of the 

P rovince C ^ at remained in the hands of the enemy, 
gntum, and in which the Carthaginians had a ftrong gar- 
W^rmf/rifon. He had the good fortune to fucceed en- 
ibeCar- ^rely i n this enterprize. Hanno commanded in 

^f^^chief in it: but the Carthaginians relied mod up- 
§ut of Si- on Mutines, the General of the Numidians. That 

officer over-running all Sicily with his troops, ra¬ 
vaged the lands of the allies of the Romans; and 
it was not poffible, either to keep him out of A- 
grigentum, when he thought fit to re-enter it, or 
to prevent him from quitting it, as often as he de- 
fired to go out, and plunder the country. The 
glory Mutines had acquired by his great fuccefles, 
beginning to give Hanno umbrage, excited that 
General’s envy and hatred againd him, who, not 
being able to hear any longer without pain the 
advantages he continued to gain over the enemy, 
deprived him of his pod, to give it to his own 
fon. Envy, the bafed of all vices, blinds thole 
who are fo unhappy to give themlelves up to it. 
Hanno allured himfelf, that Mutines would ceafe 
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to be efteemed by the Numidians, when he had^ 
no longer any authority over them. DiredUy the * 
contrary happened. The injuftice done that brave 
officer only augmented the affeflion and attach¬ 
ment of his Numidians for him *, and Mutines, on 
his fide, could not bear the affront he had receiv¬ 
ed ; fo that he privately fent a courier to Laevinus, 
in order to treat with him concerning the furren- 
dry of Agrigentum. When they had agreed up¬ 
on the conditions and manner, in which the place 
was to be put into the hands of the Romans, the 
Numidians feized the gate that led to the fea, 
and having either killed or driven away thofe that 
guarded it, they introduced into the city a body 
of the enemy, who had repaired thither exprefsly. 
They had already advanced towards the middle of 
the city, and as far as the pubiick place, in order 
of battle, when Hanno, hearing the noife and tu¬ 
mult which they occafioned, but which he attri¬ 
buted to the mutiny of the Numidians, who had 
already rofe more than once, ran thither to appeafe 
the fedition, Perceiving then by the number, 
which was much greater than that of the Numi¬ 
dians, and hearing the language of the Romans 
more diftinftly, which was not unknown to him, 
he thought proper to fly, and quitting the city 
with Epicydes through the oppofite gate, they 
both repaired to the fea-fide •, where happily for 
them finding a fmall veffel, they embarked for 
Africa, abandoning the poffeffion of Sicily to the 
Romans, which they had difputed with them du¬ 
ring fo many years. The reft of the multitude, 
confiding of Carthaginians and Sicilians, without 
endeavouring to defend themfelves, ran with as 
much precipitation as blindnefs and terror, towards 
the gates of the city in order to efcape. But ha¬ 
ving found them (hut, they were all killed near 
the gates and places leading to them. 


Lasvinus 
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A - R - 54-* Laevinus feeing himfelf abiblutelv matter of A- 

grigentum, caufed the heads ot the principal citi¬ 
zens to be cut off, after they had been whipped 
with rods, and fold all the reft with the plunder. 
The wnole amount he lent to Rome. The ru¬ 
mour of the taking; of Asricrentum, and of the 

O w ^ ' 

revenge executed upon its inhabitants, having 
ipread in Sicily, lubjected ail the reft to the pow¬ 
er of the Romans. In a very fhort tune twenty 
cities were delivered up to them, in effect of fc- 
cret intelligence : fix were taken by force, and 
more than lorry furrendered voluntarily. 

The Coniul having either punifhed or rewarded 
the principal perfons of thole cities, accordingly 
as they dcferved, obliged the Sicilians at length to 
renounce war, and apply themfelves folely to agri¬ 
culture ; in order that the illand by its fertility, 
might be in a condition, not only to fubfift its 
own inhabitants, but to iupplythe city of Rome 
and Italy with grain-, as it had frequently done on 
many occafions. He carried away with him into 
Italy four thouland men, who were an herd of 

robbers driven out of different countries for their 
debts and crimes, and accuftomed to live by ra¬ 
pine and theft, and who could not but difturb the 
iiill but weakly cfhblifned peace Sicily began to 
enjoy. 

*/ As to the affairs of Spain, P. Scipio is going to 
yf* " t make himfelf known there, and to give us by his 
'J't *conduct an idea of one of the greateft captains, 
Cardrrf .that the world perhaps ever produced. It is prin- 
k.t. Cr»/>-ciu2i!v after Polybius, chat we taik in this man- 

. i < * m ^ 

'/ ner; and he was cncable of judging well of the 

* j 1 £2 * * * T* ~ ^ v ^ ^ 

feft, as he relates nothing concerning that great 

Pc’.vb. v. man, but from the mouth of C. Laeiius, who, 
* 


tj:a: c:n- 


> , - 


from nis earlieft youth to Scipio’s death, had at¬ 
tended him in all his enterprizes, and had always 
been the faithful confident of all his iecrets. 


Scipi; 
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Scipio being informed, before he left Rome, A - R ; 542* 
that his father had been defeated only through the Ant ’ ' 2l0i 
treachery of the Celtiberians, and becaufe the Ro¬ 
man army had been divided, did not give way to 
the univerfal terror, that the viftories of the Car¬ 
thaginians in Spain had excited amongft the Peo¬ 
ple. Having afterwards been informed, that the 
allies on this fide of the Iberus, had not changed 
in refpeft to the Romans, that the Generals of the 
Carthaginians did not agree amongft themfelves, 

o O b o * 

and treated the people in fubjeftion to them with 
cruelty, he let out lull of confidence, and allured 
himfelf of great fuccefs. 

He was fcarce arrived in Spain, than revolving Scipi* 
already a great defign in his mind, and taking ad-A' 7 '" a 
vantage of the leifure the winter-quarters afforded a ' nt f 
he informed himfelf with all poflible exaftnefs of prepares 
the condition in which the affairs of the enemy e^rubb^ 
were. Care and forefight of this kind prepare and A'' ex ' 
allure great fucceffes. l ie was informed, as we-^.^ 
have already obferved, that profperity had foon been th nvint] 
followed by a mifunderftanding between the Car -quartet: 
thaginian Generals: that they had feparated their [fl i: ‘ 
forces*, that they were at a very great diftance 3 ^’ 
from each other •, and that neither of them had lels 
than ten days march from New Carthage. 

In coniequence, he at nrft judged that it was 
not proper to come to a pitched battle. That in 
doing lb, he mult either fight all the enemy’s ar¬ 
mies together, and then it would be to hazard 
every thing, as well on account of the preceding 
Ioffes, as becaule his troops were much inferior 
in number to the enemy, or attack only 
one of the three Generals, in which cafe he was 
afraid, that if he put him to flight, and the reft 
ihould come to his aid, he fhould be furrounded, 
and incur the lame misfortune, as Cneus Scipio Ins 
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• uncle and Publius his father had done. He there¬ 
fore direfted his march another way. 

Knowing that New Carthage was of infinite 
advantage to the enemy, and that it might prove 

a great obftacle to the lucceffes he hoped, he in¬ 
formed himfelf during the winter quarters from 
prifoners in all that related to it. They told 
him, that it was almoft the only city of Spain, 
that had a port fit to receive a fleet and naval 
army: that it was commodioufly fituated for the 
landing of the Carthaginians from Africa, and 
eroding the arm of the fea between them *, that a 
great quantity of filver was kept there •, that all 
the munitions of the armies, and the hoftages of 
all Spain were there: and which was molt im¬ 
portant, that the garrifon confided only of a thou¬ 
sand men; becaufe nobody could imagine, as the 
Carthaginians were matters of almoft all Spain, 
that any one would dare to conceive thoughts of 
befieging that place: that the city was befides 
really well peopled, but with artifans, merchants, 
and other people of that kind, all entirely ftran- 
gers in relpeft to war, and who would only ferve 
to advance the taking of the city, if it were un¬ 
expectedly attacked. 

He made himfelf as well acquainted with the 
fituation of the city, the munitions it contained, 
and the difpofition of the lake, with which it 
was furrounded. Some fifhermen had informed 
him, that in general that lake was marlhy, forda¬ 
ble in many places, and that the tide was very 
often down towards the evening. All this made 
him conclude, that if he effeCted his defign, he 
fliould diftrefs the enemy as much, as he fhould 
advance his own affairs: that if this failed, it 
would be eafy, keeping the fea, to retire with¬ 
out lofs, provided only, that he fecured his camp *, 
a thing that was not difficult, confidering the re- 

motenefs 
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motenefs of the enemy’s troops. Accordingly, A * R * 54** 
quitting all other defigns, he applied himfelf folely Ant,c,2ID * 
during the winter quarters in making preparations 
for this fiege*, and, which is remarkable in one 

of his age at that time, he did not open himfelf 
concerning this enterprize, except to Laelius, till 
he believed it neceffary to declare it. 

Early in the fpring Scipio made his fleet put The army 
to fea, and ordered ail the auxiliary troops of the^/^ 
allies to repair to Tarraco. He afterwards made^^ ^ 
his fleet with the tranfports fail to the mouth of arrive be - 
the Iberus, whither he ordered the Legions alfo to fore Car- 
march from their winter quarters. He fetoutp'p*** 
himfelf immediately from Tarraco with five thou- g/ ‘ x ' 
fand allies •, in order to put himfelf at the head ofLiv. xxvi. 
his army. Affoon as he arrived, having a (Tern bled 3 2 - 
his troops, “ he began by thanking the old fol- 
u diers for the zeal and affeftion they had ex- 
“ prelfed for his father and uncle during their 
tc lives, and fince their deaths, and for the valour 


<c 


with which they had preferved a province for 
<c the Roman People, of which the lofs Teemed 
tc inevitable. He added, that thefe defeats ought 


“ not to difcourage them. 


That it was not by 
“ the valour of the Carthaginians, that the Ro¬ 


te 


mans had been overcome, but by the treachery 
u of the Celtiberians *, upon the confidence in 
“ whom the Generals had too eafily feparated 
<c from each other. That the enemy were now 
“ actually in the fame circumftances. That they 
cc were divided and in different countries. That 


C( 


« 


<( 


the oppreffions, which they exercifed upon their 
allies, had exafperated them all againft Car¬ 
thage. That part of them had already treated 
u with him by deputies: that the reft would do 
“ the fame, affoon as they faw the Romans on the 
“ other fide of the Iberus. That the Generals of 
“ the enemy not being in unity with each other, 

“ would 
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a. R. 54 J - cc would not join to give him battle, and that 
Ant.c. zxc. tt feparatdy they could not be able to 

“ lu(tain the firft charge of the Romans. That 
4; all thefe reafons ought to animate them to pafs 
44 that river with confidence, and to expeCt from 
44 the Gods an allured protection.” 

After this difcourfe, having left M. Silanus, 
who commanded under him, three thoufand foot, 
and five hundred horle to guard the country on 
this fide the river, he paffed to the other with the 
reft of the army, without difcovering his defign to 
any one, which was, as we have faid, to take 
New Carthage by affault. 

We mull remember, lays Polybius, after the 
whok account, that we have juft given, that 
Scipio was now but feven and twenty, and that 
the affairs he was charged with, were iuch as in 
efftc: of former defeats left no hopes of any fuc- 
cels. Having engaged to reinftate them he quitt¬ 
ed the ways laid down and known to every body, 
and ftruck into new ones, that neither the enemy, 
nor his own army could conjecture. And he took 
thefe new meal arcs in coniequence only of the 
moil: folid reflections. 

After having given fecret orders to C. Laelius, 
who was to command the fleet, and to whom a- 
lone he had imparted his defign, to fteer towards 
New Carthage, now called Carthagena, he put 
himfelf at the head of the Land troops, and ad¬ 
vanced by long marches. His army confided of 
twenty-five thouland foot, and two thoufand five 
hundred horle. After ieven days march he ap¬ 
peared before the city, and incamped on the fide 
afpecting the North. He had ordered Laelius to 

take a compafs with his fleet, and fo to direct 
his courfe, as to enter the port at the fame 
time, that the army fhould appear on the land 
fide : which was punctually executed. Scipio 

caufed 
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fcanfed a foffe and double intrenchment to be ^- R * 54^4 
carried on behind his camp. On the fide of the 
city he railed no works, the filiation of the poft 
alone covering him from all infult, 

Polybius, before he enters into the particulars Situation 
of the fiege, defences the fituation of the city and ofCartb^ 
country round about it. I lhall copy it after hinrt x 
■Without fear of miftaking; that author having 5 g 3 . * 
been upon the fpot to affure hinlfelf the better in idv. xxvi a 
refpeft to it, 4 2 * . 

New Carthage, fays he, is fituated towards the 
tniddle of the coaft of Spain in a gulf that lies to¬ 
ward the. wind * Africus . This gulf is about 
twenty ftadia in depth, (fomething more than a 
league) and ten broad at its entrance. It forms a 
kind of port, becaufe there is an ifland, which on 
each fide leaves only a narrow paffage for coming 
in. The waves of the fea break againft this 
ifland, which makes the whole gulf entirely calm 
except when the wind Africus, blowing through 
thofe two openings, agitates the fea. This port is 
fhut againft all dthet winds by the continent that 
furrounds it. At the bottom of the gulf rifes a 
fountain in the form of a peninfuia, upon which 
Hands the city, that on the Eaft and South is de¬ 
fended by the fea, and on the Weft by a lake, 
which extends alfo to the North*, fo that the 
Ifthmus, or fpace between two feas, which joins 
the city to the continent, is only two ftadia, that 
is to fay, fomething more than four hundred and 
fixteen yards. The city, towards the middle, is 
low and. hollow. The way from the fea on the 
South is through a plain. The reft is furrounded 

by hills \ two of them are high and rugged, and 
three others of much more eafy afeent> but full of 

* It blows South-Weft. 
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hollows} 
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A. r. 54*-hollows, and difficult to pafs. The circumference 

Lett ban c ^ e at y was ^ ut twent X ftadia. 

a leagu*. By this fituation of the place, the front of the 

Roman camp was fecure, being defended on one 
fide by the lake, and on the other by the fea. 
Only the middle, oppofite to what I have above 
called the Ifthmus, was expofed and without de¬ 
fence. Scipio did not judge it proper to fortify 

it, whether he intended thereby to terrify the be- 
fieged by a {hew of confidence or defigning to 
attack the place, he thought it proper to have no¬ 
thing to flop him in marching out of, or retiring 
into, his camp. 

Carthage- The fleet arriving in time, as we have faid, 
** btfitpi Scipio aflembled his army. In the fpeech he made 
hyfea ^ u f ec j no ot h er rea f ons t o encourage it than 

Polyb. x. had determined himlelf to undertake the fiege, 
$8,. and which we have related. 66 After having 
Ljv. xxvi. u {hewn that the enterprize was practicable, and 

“ explained in few words how prejudicial it would 
“ be to the enemy, and advantageous to the Ro- 
44 mans, if it fucceeded-, he promifed crowns of 
r< gold to thofe who firft ffiould mount the wall, 
“ and the cuftomary rewards to fuch as fignalized 
“ themfelves on that occafion. And laftly he ad- 
“ ded, that Neptune had infpired him with this 
44 defign; that that God having appeared to him 
41 in his fleep, had promifed him he would infal- 
4t libly aid him, and in fo evident a manner, that 
4i the whole army fhould perceive the effefts of 
ct his prefence/’ The force and folidity of the 
reafons which he gave, the crowns he promifed, 
and above all the affured affiftanee of Neptune, 
infpired the foldiers with incredible ardor. 

The next day, having fupplied the fleet with 
darts of all kinds, he ordered Lselius, who com¬ 
manded it, to attack the city on the fide next the 

ka. As the fiege was of no great duration, it 

does 
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Joes not appear that any great ufe was made of A - R - 542* 
the fleet, except for feizing the fhips in the port, ’ ' i '°' 
after the taking of the city. On the land fide, 

Scipio detached two thoufand of his be ft foldiers, 
with people to carry ladders, and began the at¬ 
tack about nine in the morning. Mago, who 
commanded in the city, having divided his garri- 
fon, left five hundred men in the citadel, and with; 
the other incamped upon the hill on the Eaft. 

Two thoufand of the inhabitants, amongft whom, 
he diftributed the arms that were in the city, were 
pofted at the gate, which led to the place where 
the fea waftied the continent, and which confe- 
quently led alfo to the Roman camp : and the reft 
of the inhabitants had orders to hold themfelves in 
readinefs to aflift, wherever the wall ftiould be 
affaulted. 

A 

Affoon as Scipio had ordered the trumpets to 
give the fignal for the attack, Mago made the 
two thoufand men who guarded the gate march, 
convinced that affault would terrify the ene¬ 
my, and fruftrate their defign. Thole troops fell 
with impetuofity upon the Romans, who were 
drawn up in battle at the end of the Ifthmus* A 
warm engagement enfued there. On both Tides, 
that is on that of the befiegers and the city, great 
cries were raifed to animate the combatants. But 
the aids were not equal; the Carthaginians having 
but one gate to fally at, and almoft two ftadia to 
go ; whereas the Romans were at hand, and came 
on from feveral fides. What made the battle fa 
unequal was Scipio 5 s having drawn up hj£ troops 
near his camp, in order to leave the befiegedmore 
ground to make in coming on; rightly judging 
that if that firft corps, which was the flower of 
the inhabitants, were- once defeated, every thing 
would be in confufion in the city, and that after¬ 
wards none would have the boldnefs to venture 

B b 2 out 
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AbLC, 210 0Ut § ate * on ty c ^ofcn troops fought on 

’both (ides, the victory was for fome time doubt¬ 
ful. At length the Carthaginians were obliged 
(to ufe the expreffion) to link under the weight of 
the legionary foldiers, whofe numbers continually 
increafed, and were repulfed. Many loft their 
lives upon the field of battle, and in retreating ; 
but more of them were crulhed to death in enter¬ 
ing the gate, which put the inhabitants into fo 
great a conftemation, that the walls were aban¬ 
doned. The Romans wanted but little of enter¬ 
ing the city with the flying troops: but this flight 
however gave them opportunity to apply their 
ladders without danger. 

Scipio was in the prefs, but as much as poffible 
with lafety to his perfon. Three able-bodied fol¬ 
diers moved before him, and covered him with 
their fhields againft the darts difcharged in Ihow- 
ers from the walls. Sometimes he leaped upon the 
Tides, and fometimes he got upon riling ground ; 
fo that, feeing all that palled, and being feen by 
every body, he very much contributed to the fuc- 
cefc of this attack, every one doing his utmoft to 
deferve the praifes and avoid the reproofs of fuch 
a fpeftator and judge. This attention of the Ge¬ 
neral occafioned that nothing was omitted in this 
adtion, and that all orders were properly given 
and executed. 

Thofe who got up the ladders firft, did not 
find fo much oppofition from the courage of the 
befieged, as from the height of the walls. The 
enemy perceived the difficulty it gave them, and 
their refiftance became the more vigorous from it. 
Accordingly, as thofe ladders were very high, the 
foldiers went up in great numbers at a time, -and 
broke them in effedt of their weight. If fome 
did not give way, the firft who got up to the end 

became giddy from the depth of the precipice» 

^ and 
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and if a little repulfed, they could not keep theirR. 542. 
Handing, but fell from the top to the bottom. If U ' U9 ' 
poles were thruft againft them through the battle¬ 
ments, or any thing elfe of the like nature, all to¬ 
gether were thrown down and dalhed againft the 
ground. Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, the 
Romans continued the fcalado with the fame ar¬ 
dor and courage. The firft being thrown down, 
the next took their places, till the foldiers not be¬ 
ing able to refill the fatigue any longer, the Gene¬ 
ral caufed the retreat to be founded. 

The befieged triumphed in fome meafure, be¬ 
lieving they had averted the danger for ever, and 
flattering themfelves at leaft with being able to pro- 
traft the fiege, till the Carthaginian Generals had 
time to come to their aid. They did not know 
how high the ardor and vivacity of Scipio rofe* 

He waited till the tide was out, and potted five 
hundred men with ladders on the fides of the lake. 

At the place where the aftion had patted he poll¬ 
ed frefh troops, exhorted them to do their duty 
well, and fuppiied them with more ladders than 
before, to attack the wall from one end to the 
other: The fignal was given, the ladders applied, 
and the foldiers got up along the whole length of 
the wall. A great confufion arofe amongft the 
Carthaginians. They imagined that they had no* 
thing farther to fear, and now a new affault 
brought them into the fame danger again. On 
the other fide their darts failed them, and the 
number of the dead damped their courage. Their 
perplexity was very great: however they defend¬ 
ed themfelves as well as they could. 

During the heat of the fcalado, the fea began 
to ebb, and the waters to run out of the fide of 
the lake *, fo that thofe who did not know the 
caufe of that running off, could not fufficiently 
wonder at it. Scipio then, who had taken care 
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a. r. 542. to have fkilful and experienced guides in readinefs 5 
Aat,c * 210 'commanded the troops he had polled on that fide 

to enter into the lake and fear nothing. One of 
his great talents was to exalt the courage of 
thofe he fpoke to, and to fill them with confi¬ 
dence, The foldiers obeyed, and threw them- 

* * 

felves into the lake in emulation of each other. It 
was about noon, and as the North wind, which 
blew the lame way, drove out the tide with vio¬ 
lence, which already flowed off of itfelf, the wa¬ 
ter was fo low that it came no higher than the fol¬ 
diers waftes, and in fome places not up to their 
knees. It was then the whole army believed, that 
fome divinity directed the fiege, and called to 
mind what Scipio, in his fpeech, had promiftd 
concerning the aid of Neptune •, and this remem¬ 
brance fo enflamed the courage ot the foldiers, 
that they could fee danger no longer, believing 
they had that God at their head. 

Cvihsoi- The attack was mod vigorous towards the gate 
tekix oppofite to the Roman camp. In the mean time 
b the five hundred men, who had paffed the lake, 
S s J ‘ x ‘ came to the bottom of the wall, and from thence 
Liw xxvi. foon got up to the top without any refiftance. For 
4 -* the inhabitants believing it impregnable on that 

fide, had taken no care to fortify it, and had not 
thought necefiary to place troops to guard it •, the 
fide, on which .the Romans feemed to make the 
greateft efforts, engrofling their whole attention. 
The detachment or five hundred men, of which 


we have juft been fpeaking, entered the city in 
confequence without any obftacle, r and inftantly 
ran to the gate where the two parties were at blows. 
The battle was fo hot here, that it employed not 
only the minds, but the eyes and ears of the Car¬ 
thaginians j fo that nobody difcovered what had 
palled on the other fide, till they felt the blows 
they received from behind, and law themfelves 

between 
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between two bodies of the enemy. The Cartha- A * R ; 54*- 
giniansthen thought only of faving themfelves by ^ Ct 210 * 
flight. The Romans having broke the iron bars 
that (hut the gates, thofe who were without ente¬ 
red in crouds. The foldiers who had got upon 
the walls to a confiderable number, difperfed on 
all Tides to put the inhabitants to the fword by Sci- 
pio’s order, who at the fame time forbade plun¬ 
dering till the fignal was given. Seeing that the 
enemy efcaped at two different places •, fome up¬ 
on the eminence towards the Eaft, guarded by a 
body of five hundred men ^ others into the cita¬ 
del, whither Mago himfelf had retired, with fucli 
of the foldiers as had abandoned the walls; he di¬ 
vided his troops alfo into two bodies. He fent 
the one to feize the eminence, whilft he marched 
himfelf at the head of a thoufand men towards the 
citadel. The eminence was carried on the firft 
attack. Mago at firft prepared to defend himfelf: 
but feeing himfelf inverted on all fides, without 
hope of its being poffible to refill, he furrendered 
himfelf with the place and troops in it to the 
vidtor. 

Hitherto all the inhabitants capable of bearing Plunder 
arms, had been put to the fword. But Scipio ^Mr- 
put a ftop to the (laughter, affoon as he faw him- *!*![' . .. 
lelf mailer of the citadel. The city was then^'* xxu ‘ 
abandoned to be plundered. The fpoils were 
very confiderable. Ten thoufand free men were 
made prifoners to the Romans. They remained 
mailers of all the machines of war, which were 
many in number. Abundance of gold and filver r 

was brought to the General: two hundred and 
fcventy-fix cups of gold, almoft all of a pound 
weight, eighteen thoufand three hundred pounds 
of filver, in money and plate, a little more than 
twenty'-ei^ht thou* and five hundred and ninety- 
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a. R. 54 J- three * marks. Thefe riches were put into the 
^ ,C,llc 'hands of the Quseftor C. Flaminius, after having 

been all weighed and counted in his prefence. 
Polyb. Polybius fays, that all the money taken here from 
593 - the Carthaginians amounted to above fix hundred 

talents: which added to four hundred which he 

thufard brought from Rome, made a thoufand talents for 
pounds carrying on the war. 

of n ^ C come ’ w ^° tad orders 

di-TtingV) remain in the camp, continued there. The 
ibf /poiis General with a thoufand foldiers polled himfelf in 
cm'mgft the citadel. He ordered the reft by the Tribunes of 
tci the army, to quit the houfes, and to bring by co- 
polyb. x. horts co die market-place all the plunder they had 
5Sc, 59c. taken, and to pafs the night near it. The light¬ 
armed troops were brought from the camp, and 
polled upon the hill which fronts eaftward. In 
this manner was New Carthage reduced by the 
Romans. 

The next day, all that had been taken as well 
from the garrifon as the citizens and artificers ha¬ 
ving been brought to the market-place, the Tri¬ 
bunes diftributed it to their legions according to 
the cuftom eftablifhed amongft the Romans. Now 
the manner of acting of that People when they 
took cities was this: they detached part of the 
troops, but never more than half, to plunder the 
place. Thofe who were to execute this purpofe, 
were chofen out of the whole army, and each 
brought what he took to his cohort or legion. 
The booty was fold by auction, and the Tribunes 
divided the money into equal parts, which were 
given not only to thofe upon duty in the neceffa- 
ry pofts to fecure the execution of plundering, 
but to thofe who guarded the tents and baggage, 

* The Frer.cb weigh fhtr by marks, which is a weight of 
tight ounces. 

the 
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the fiqk, and to others who had been detached A - R - 54* 
upon any occafion whatfoever. And lead any Ant,c,ai ° 
fraud (hould be committed in this part of 
the war, the foldiers were made to fwear before 
they took the field, and the firft day they aflenv 
bled, that they would not conceal any part of the 
fpoils they fhould take, and lhould bring them all 
faithfully to the common heap. For the reft, con¬ 
tinues Polybius, the Romans, by this wife cuftom, 
provided againft the bad effects of the avidity of 
gain. For the hope of lharing in the booty not 
being fruftrated to any, and being as certain to 
thofe who were upon duty in the polls, as thofe 
that plundered, the difcipline was always exaftly 
obferved. This is not fo amongft the nations, 
who hold it for a maxim, that what every man 
takes in the plunder pf cities belongs to himfelf. 

For then, the part of the troops who are deprived 
of their (hare in the fpoils, are deprived at the fame 
time of a powerful motive to induce foldiers 
to do their duty, and defpife danger, which is the 
attraftion of gain. Every body knows, that Da¬ 
vid ordered, that as his part is which goeth down to 1 Sam. 
the bat tie , fo Jhall his part be that tarrietb by tbe XXK ' 2 4 i 
fluff: they Jhall part alike . And it was fo from 2S ' 
that day forward , that he made it a ftatute> and an 
ordinance for Ifrael unto that day. 

The provifions laid up by the! enemy re¬ 
mained ftill in the city: forty thoufand bulhels 
of wheat, and two hundred and feventy thoufand 
bulhels of barley. They took in the port an 
hundred and thirty fhips, molt of them laden 
with corn, arms, provifions, iron, fails, cordage, 
and other materials neceffary for fitting out a fleet. 

Scipio alfo took eighteen (hips of war, which 
corifiderably augmented his fleet: he had thirty- 
ftye before. Thus pf all the gains the Romans 

acquired 
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A- R- 5 -p- acquired by the taking Carthagena, the place it« 

As*. C. 210. * J D ° 3 r 


felt was the leaft con fid cr able. 


Sdph ha- That day, Scipio having confided the guarding 
rargu's^ 0 f the city to Laelius and the foldiers of the fleet, 
ttcyct*- j e( j back the legions into the camp, and ordered 

^Jpraiie] them to refrefli thcmfdves with food and repofe. 
their <va- The next day, having afiembled the foldiers of the 
kur and j an( j a md fea armies, lc he began by thanking the 

Uv'ml" tmmortai Gods, not only for having reduced 
^8. “in one day the moft opulent city of all the pro- 

“ vince into his power; but for having firft 
“ brought all the rich things of Africa and Spain 
into it, to deprive the enemy of all their re- 
46 fources, and to give him and his troops abun- 
t€ dance. He afterwards praifed the foldiers, 
46 whole valour had furmounted fo many obfta- 
4t cles, without being flopped either by the unex- 
4C pected Tally of the Carthaginians, the extraor- 
46 dinary height of the walls, the difficult paffage 
4C of an unknown lake, or a ftrong citadel de- 
iC fended by a good earrifon. He confeffed, that 

/ C/ U 9 

c; he was obliged to them ail for fo glorious and 
“ unexpected a fuccefs: but that the honour of 
“ the mural crown was in particular his due, who 
tc had firft mounted the wall. That he who be- 


cc lieved he had aeferved fo glorious a reward, 
u had only to appear.” 

r<rrt ^ Two i n flead of one prefented themfelves: 
Z/ £ r ^r* Trebellius a Centurion of the fourth legion, and 
ibe mural Sext. Digitius, a foldier of the fleet. The difpute 

grew extremely hot, but {till lels between the two 

t D * 9 ^ 

ttTTnincuc com p et j torSj than between the land and the lea ar- 

% C f”ph. mies, who warmly efpoufed his fide, who was of 
Liv. xxvi. their own body. Lieiius, Commander of the 
4 g - fleet, fpoke firongly for the lea-forces, and M. 

Sempronius Tuditanus fupported the fide of the 
legions, Scipio feeing that this conteft was upon 
the point of terminating in an open fedition, no- 

^ minated 
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minatcd three commiffioners, whom he ordered a. r. 542. 
maturely to examine into the affair, and determine Ant * c,2IQ * 
according to the teftimony of credible witneffes, 
which ol the two competitors had mounted the 
wall firft. Thefe commiffioners were C. Laelius 
and M. Sempronius, both interefted in the caufe ; 
with whom Scipio affociated P. Cornelius Caudi- 
nus, who was neuter. They prepared to take 
cognizance of the caufe. But this expedient, 
which feemed proper for appeafing the troops, did 
but inflame them more. For Laelius, and Sem¬ 
pronius, who each had with difficulty kept their 
party within bounds, were no fooner withdrawn 
by changing the quality of leaders into that of 

judges, than the foldiers obferved meafures no lon¬ 
ger. Laelius then, quitting his collegue, went to 
Scipio upon his tribunal, and informed him of 
what paffed. He told him that both Tides were 
juft upon the point of proceeding to the iaft ex¬ 
tremities, and turning a difpute of honour into a 
civil war. 

Scipio having praifed Laelius’s wife care, affem- 
bled the troops, and to reconcile them, immedi¬ 
ately declared, that Trebellius and Sex. Digi- 
tius had mounted the wall at the fame time, and 
that to reward their valour, he granted them both 
the mural crown. He then gave praifes and di- 
ftributed rewards to others, in proportion to the 
courage each had fhewn, and the fervice he had 
done during the fiege. Lselius, the Admiral of 
the fleet, was the perfon upon whofe merit he 
moft expatiated. After having given him the 
greateft praifes, and declared, that he was as 
much indebted to his prudence and valour as to 
himfelf for fo glorious a luccefs, he made him a 
prefent of a crown of gold, and thirty oxen. 


The 
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542, The mural crown was ufually of gold, and 
'made at top with fuch battlements as the walls of 
fortified places have. The ardor we fee upon this 
occafion between the two competitors, {hews the 
wonderful efteft, that marks of honour and di- 


ftinftion have upon the minds of foldiers. And 
as much may be faid of other military rewards. 
And in this manner troops are rendered invincible. 
Genertfjy Stipio, after having praifed and rewarded his 
c f Sdp:s tfoops i n this manner, affembled the prifoners, 
*1 l k * who were, as we have faid before, almoft ten 

zynCtl- {3 ' 7 

arjfn- thoufand, and ordered that they fhould be divided 
fomr:-. into two clafies: the one of the principal perfons 
Po.yb. x. arx j burghers of Carthagena, with their wives and 

Lw" xxvi children *, the other of artifans. After having ex- 
49. horted the firft to adhere to the Romans, and to 

bear in remembrance for ever the grace he was 
going to grant them, he fent them all back to their 
own houles. They proftrated themfelves before 
him, and retired with tears in their eyes, but in 
tears of joy, which an event fo little expe&ed 
drew from them. As to the artificers, he told them 


they were now the (laves of the Roman people: 
but if they behaved with affeftion for the Com¬ 
monwealth, and rendered him the fervices they 
ought, each according to his profefiion, that 
they might depend on being let at liberty, affoon 
as the war with the Carthaginians fhould be hap¬ 
pily terminated. They were two thoufand in 
number, who had orders to give in their names 
to the Quaeftor •, and they were divided into bands 
of thirty, over each of which a Roman was pla¬ 
ced to take care of it. 


Amongft the reft of the prifoners, Scipio chofe 
fuch as had the beft mien, and moft vigour, to 
augment the number of his rowers. He made 
them the fame promife as the artifans, and allured 
them, that after he fhould have overcome the 

Cartha- 
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(jarthaginians, he would give them their liberty, A * ^ 54** 
if they ferved the Romans with zeal and affec- Anl ' c,1,c>> 
tion. 

This condudt in refpedt to the prifoners gained 
himfelf and the Commonwealth the amity and 
confidence of the citizens of Carthagena; and by 
the hopes of liberty which he gave the artifans, 
he infpired them with a great ardor for his fer- 
vice: not to mention the confiderable reinforce¬ 
ment of his fea-forces in effedt of this very cle¬ 
mency to the prifoners. 

He afterwards alligned Mago, and the Cartha¬ 
ginians taken with him quarters, two of whom were 
of the council of the elders, and fifteen of the Senate. 

He gave the guard of them to Laelius, enjoining him 
to take all poflible care of them. Then having cau- 
led all the Spanifh hoftages to be brought to him, 
which were above three hundred in number, he 
began by Toothing and careffing the children one 
after another, promifing, in order to confole 
them, that they ftiould foon fee their parents 
again. He exhorted the others not to abandon 
themfelves to grief. He reprefented to them, 

“ (a) That they were in the hands of a people, 

“ that chofe rather to engage men by favour,' 

<c than to fubjedt them by tear; and to unite with 
<c foreign nations under the honourable name of 
“ friends and allies, than to impofe upon them 
u the lhameful yoke of flavery.’’ After this, 
having chofen out of the fpoils what bed fuited 
his purpofe, he made prefents to each of them ac¬ 
cording to their fex and age. To the little girls 
he gave toys and bracelets, and to the young boys 
knives and little fwords. 

(a) Venifle eos in populi tes fide sc focietate juntas hs- 
Romani poteftatem, qui bene- here, quam trilti iubjeCtas fer- 
fkio quam metu obligare ho- vk’O. l»iv, 

xnia?$ malic i twralque ger.- 
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Aatx,^What goodnefs and wife care have we here! 

~ ''‘Having afked each of the hoftages their country, 
and been informed how many there were of each 
nation, he fent couriers to their parents, and cau- 
fed them to be told to come and take back their 
children. As fome cities had already fent depu¬ 
ties to demand their own, he immediately ordered 
them to be put into their hands, and commanded 
the Quseftor C. Flaminius to take great care of 
the reft, and to treat them with abundance of kind- 


nefs and humanity. 

Wife con- Whilft thefe cares engrofled him, a very and- 
du 3 afSci- t n t lady, the wife of Mandonius brother oflndi- 

bilis King of the Ilergetes came out of the crowd 
fome laltidi the hoftages, and throwing herfelf at his feet, 
amor.zf fte conjured him with tears in her eyes, to re- 

tcchsfia- commenc j 

to thofe who had the ladies in their 

Uv. xxvi. keeping to have regard to their fex and birth. 
49. Scipio, who did not underftand her thought at 
PoKb. x. fi r ft 5 affured her, that he had given orders, that 
5 ^ 2 ‘ they fhould not want for any thing. But the lady 

replied : Tbojc conveniences are not what affeol us . 
In the condition to which fortune has reduced us , 
with what ought we not to h: contented ? I have ma¬ 
ny other 6pprebt»JioHS , when 1 conftder on one fide 
the hcentioufnefs of war •, and on the other the youth 
and beauty of the Princeffes, which you fee here be¬ 
fore us. For as to me, my age protects me from all 
fear in this refpeSl . She had with her the daugh¬ 
ters of Indibilis, and feveral others of the fame 
rank, all in the flower of their youth, who con- 
fidersd her as their mother. Scipio then compre¬ 
hending what the fubje£t of her fear was: My 


own glory, fays he, and that of the Roman people , 
are concerned in not fuffering, that virtue, which 
ought always to be refpeeted who'ever we find it, 
Jkc-uld be erpofed in my camp to a treatment unwor¬ 
thy of it. But you give me a new motive for being more 

Jlrift 
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IIrict in my care of it* in the virtuous follicitude y cu A - R * 54** 

* n j • 7 • 7 r i r • r , Ant,C,aio» 

Jhew m thinking only of the prefervation of your ho - 
nour, in the midft of fo many other fubjeds of fear . 

After this convention, he gave the care of them 
to fome officers of experienced prudence, and or¬ 
dered them to treat the ladies with all the refped 


they could pay to the mothers and wives of their 
allies and particular friends. 

It was on this occafion, that his foldiers brought 
him a young lady of fuch perfect beauty, that ihe 


drew upon herfelf the eyes of every body. He 
defired to know who Ihe was, and to whom ihe 


belonged: and having learnt amongft other things 
that ihe was upon the point of being married to 
Allucius, Prince of the Celtiberians, he fent to 


him to come thither with the parents of that 
young prifoner. And being told that Allucius lo¬ 
ved her to excels, that Spaniffi Prince no fooner 
appeared in his prefence, than even before he 
fpoke to the father and mother, he took him 
afide ; and to remove the anxiety which he might 
be in on account of the young lady, he fpoke 
to him in thefe terms. Ton and I are young , 
which admits of my fpeaking to you with more liber¬ 
ty . Thofe who brought me your future fpoufc, affu - 
red me at the fame time , that you loved her with ex¬ 
treme tendernefs: and her beauty left me no room to 
doubt it . Upon which , reflecting , that if like you , 
1 had thoughts of making an engagement , and were 
not folely engrojfed with the affairs of my country , I 
Jhould defire , that fo honourable and legitimate a 
paffion Jhould find favour ; I think my feIf happy , in 
the prefent conjuncture, to do you this fervice. She 
you are to marry , has been amongft us , as Jhe would 
have been in ihe houfe of her father and mother . I 
have kept her for you , in order to make you a pre¬ 
sent worthy of you and of me . The only gratitude 
which 1 require of you for this gift , is that you 

would 


* 
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* would be a friend to the Roman people ; and that , if 
‘you judge me a man of worthy as my father and un¬ 
cle bares been deemed by the ftaies of this province , 
you may know , shat there are in Rome many who re - 
femble fcf, and that there is not a people in the uni- 
verfe , you ought 'more to fear as enemies , or to defire 
more to have for friends. 

Ailucius, full or gratitude and joy, kiffed Sci- 
pio’s hands, and prayed the Gods to reward him 
for fo ereat a beneficence, as himfelf was not 

c 

capable of doing it in the degree he defired, 
and his benefactor deferved. Scipio caufed the fa¬ 
ther and mother, and the other relations of the 
young lady, to come thither. They had brought 
a great fum of money with them for her ranfom. 
But when they law that he reftored her without 
ranfom, they conjured him with great earneftnefs 
to accept that fum as a prefent, and declared that 
by complying, that new favour would compleat 
their joy and gratitude. Scipio not being able to 
relift inch warm and earneft Pollicitation, told 
them, that he accepted the gift, and ordered it to 
to be laid at his feet. Then, addrefling himfelf 
to Allucius*, 1 add) fays he, to the portion you arc 
to receive from your father-in-law this fum , which 
I define you to accept as a marriage-prefent. 

That young Prince, charmed with the liberality 
and politenefs of Scipio, went into his country to 
publilb the praifes of lb generous a viftor. He 
cried out, in the tranfports of his gratitude* 
44 That there was come into Spain a young hero 
44 like the Gods, who conquered all things, lefs 
44 by the force of his arms, than the charms of 
44 his virtue, and the greatnefs of his beneficence.” 
For this reafon, having railed troops in his own 
dominions, he returned fome days after to Scipio, 
with a body of fourteen hundred horfe. 
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Allucius, to render the marks of his gratitude** K c 542* 
more durable, afterwards caufed the aftion we n ’ ,2,I °* 
have juft related, to be engraven upon a filver 
buckler, which he prefented to Scipio: a prcfent, 
infinitely more eftimabie and glorious than all 
treafures and triumphs. This buckler which Sci¬ 
pio carried with him when he returned to Rome, 
was loft in palling the Rhone, with part of the 
baggage. It continued in that river till 1665, 
when fome fifhermen found it. It is now in the 
King of France’s cabinet. 

I fhall have occafion in the fequel to dwell up- Safa's 
on what regards Scipio’s character, and I have al -t rai J' e * . 
ready done it elfewhere with fuflkient extent: but 
I cannot help obferving here in few words, that 
in the expedition of which we are lpeaking, he 
ftiewed all the qualities of a great General. We 
have feen that he formed or himfelf the boldeft 
defign it was poffiblc to imagine, and fo far from 
all probability, that the enemy did not fo much as 
fufpeft the leaft thought of it. He pafles the win¬ 
ter, not in idlenefs and inactivity, not in eating, 
drinking, and gaming, but to inform himfelf le- 
cretly of all that related to the entcrprize he me¬ 
ditated, and without noife to prepare all that 
could contribute to the fuccefs of it. He kept a 
profound filence in rcfpedt to the whole, and 
communicated his defigns only to a Angle perlon 
in whom he entirely confided, and who was ne- 
cefiary to him for the execution of them. Affoon 
as the fpring appears, the army and fleet fet out 
without knowing for what they are intended. 

They arrive exactly at the appointed time and 
place, and Carthagena is befieged at once both by 
lea and land. Could the moft confummate Gene¬ 
ral in the art of war take more proper mealures ? 

Scipio was then only feven and twenty years old 
at moft, and this may be called his firit trial of ikill, 

Vol. V. C c and 
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A-^ 541- and the firft fruits of his command. In the fame 

fiege, what valour and intrepidity, tempered how¬ 
ever with great diicretion, does he not fhew ? 
What pretence of mind, which forfees all things, 
fupplies all things, and gives the neceffary orders 
on all Tides. But Scipio is frill greater, and ex¬ 
cels himfelf in what follows the taking of the 
place, both in the ufe he makes of the victory, in 
which he thews a greatneis of foul, an elevation 
of fentiments, a talent in conciliating affedlion, 
and what is above all, a virtue, wifdom, and mo- 
Yal.Ma:;. deration, the more admirable, as an hiftorian ob- 

ferves, as Scipio was then young, unmarried, and 
victorious: is juvenis , is Calebs, & viftor. 

After Scipio had regulated all things in concert 

, he gave him a galley of five benches, 
L Rrjr“ S an ^ having embarked Mago in it, and the Car- 
C cr~ the thaginian Senators taken with him, he fent him 
* of bis to Rome, to carry thither the news of his vidto- 

Pot*b ' x r Y‘ waS conv * nccc ^ as Hotting was expedled 

X on °* Spain, the advantages he had gained 

Liv. xxvi. there would no fooner be known, than they would 

refume courage, and think more ferioufly than 

ever of carrying on that war vigoroully. As to 

himfelf he continued fome time in New Carthage, 

in order to exercife his naval forces, and to fhew 

the Tribunes in what manner they were to exercife 

the land army. 

The firft day, the legions filed off in his pre¬ 
fence under arms, the fpace of four thoufand pa¬ 
ces. The fecond, he ordered them to clean and 
furbifh their arms before their tents. The third, 
the troops prefented to the eye the image of a real 
battle, the foldiers fighting with wooden fwords, 
Pnspilaiis. w ith a button at the ends of them, and darting 

at each other javelins with buttons alfo at the end 
of them. The fourth was allotted to repofe and di- 

t verfion. 
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Vcrfion. The fitch, the exercife began again as 54*•' 
on the firft day. As long as the troops remained 
at Carthage, they obferved this alternative of la¬ 
bour and reft. 

He did not forget his cavalry, and made it 
perform before him the evolutions necefifary on 
all different occafions, and conjunctures that 
might occur. He efpecially exercifed it in advan¬ 
cing and retreating, in fuch a manner that when 
it fhould be obliged to haften its march, it might 

not quit its ranks, and always keep the fame 
diftance between the fqindrons: nothing being 
more dangerous than to engage with a cavalry 
that has loft its ranks. 

The foldicrs of the fleet, on their fide, {land¬ 
ing out to fea, when it was fmooth, tried the fwifi¬ 
nds of their veffels in the reprelentation of a fea- 
fight. 

Thefe excercifes, continued without the city by 

fea and land, enured both the bodies and minds of 
the troops for real battles. By keeping their for¬ 
ces continually employed in this manner, the 
Romans rendered them indefatigable, and accu- 
ftomed them to obferve in all times and pla¬ 
ces the military difeipline with the uemoft ex- 
aft nefs. 

Whilft this paffed, the city rang with the 
noife made by the artificers of every kind, in 
making arms of all forts, and every thing in ge¬ 
neral neceffary in war, in the publick workfhops. 

The General was prefent every where, shifting at 
the exercifes both of the fleet and legions, and 
pafTing a tonfiderable time every day in exami¬ 
ning the works of all kinds, at which an infinite 
number of artifans worked in emulation of each 
other in the magazines and arfenals. 

C c 2 
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a r. 54a. J n a il that we have hitherto related of the fiege 

£^ 1 *’ (J 2 10 . D 

' and taking of Carthagena, and of the events that 
fucceeded, is there with rcfpedt to Scipio, any 
ftroke, any tint wanting, to the portrait of an ac- 
complifhed General; Polybius, in drawing this 
picture with a mafterly hand, which certainly 
does not flatter, but is taken from nature, un¬ 
doubtedly defigned to inftrudt all fucceeding times, 
and to propol'e to Generals and officers of armies 
a proper model for forming great men for war. 
For That is one of the principal ends of hiftory. 

Sjlfh re- When Scipio believed his troops fufficiently ex- 

fll'acr erc ^ ec ^> and the city covered from all infult by 

Polyb.x. t ' ie fortifications he had added to it, and the gar- 

59 i rifon he left in it, he fet out for Tarraco. Ha- 


* 7 hi Car- 


Liv* x-to* v j n g met Ambaffadors from feveral of the Spanifh 
5 * ‘ States on his way, he difpatched affairs with fome 

of them upon the fpot, and deferred giving audi¬ 
ence to others till he fhould arrive at Tarraco, 
whither he had ordered all the allies, as well old 
as new r , to repair. 

The taking of Carthagena occafioned a terrible 
confirmation amongft the Carthaginians. At 
t£ir grief firil their Generals l’uppreffed that news. But af- 
f- r ike Lis terwards, not being able either to conceal or dif- 
cjCartca- f em ble il, they affecled as much as poffible to de.- 

i'iv! ioid.P rec i ace c * ie went of that fuccefs. They faid, 

It was a [a) fingle place furprized by a ftolen 

“ march. That however fo trivial an advantage 
liifficed to fiufh and puff up a young General, 
who. through the infolence of his joy, gave 
this flight fuccefs the air of an important con- 
queft, and of a great vidtory. But that the 


u 
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we 




fa) Nsc opinato adventu ac vs prsmio datum, infolen- 
prope firto unius diei—in- tern, immodico gaudio fpeci- 
trreepum. Cujus rd cam par- em magns vidloris impefuifle. 
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“ moment he fhould be apprized, that the three 54*. 
“ Carthaginian Generals approached with their n ‘ ' 0i 
“ three armies, the misfortunes of his houfe would 
“ recur to his memory, and very much abate his 
“ pride and haughtinefs,” And this is what they 
gave out to the people and foldiers, But at bot¬ 
tom they perfectly knew how prejudicial the lofs 
of Carthagena was to them, and how great the 
advantage it gave their enemies for the future. 
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digression 

UPON THE 

MEALS of the ROMANS. 


T HIS iubjedt, upon which I have promifed 
to fpeak, would require great extent, if it 
were my dehgn no expatiate much upon it. I 
lhall content my Rif, according to my cuflom, 
with giving a flight idea of it. 

The Remans, properly fpeaking, made but 
one meal: this was iupper. About the middle of 
the day, they took fome little nourifhment, to re- 
frefh themfelves, and enable then to flay ior their 
evening’s meal. Pranfus non aside, fays Horace, 
quantum interpellat inani ventre diem durare . But 
this flight dinner cannot be called a meal, no 
more than the breakfaft and nunchion or collation, 
which only children ate. 

The iupper-hour was the ninth and tenth of the 
day, that is three hours, or elfe two hours, before 
iun-fet. Till then they applied themfelves to ferr¬ 
ous affairs: but then they difmificd all care, and 
were at leifure to receive their friends. To 
anticipate the l’upper-hour, and to fit down to ta- 
; ble before this time, Horace calls, diem frangere 

- - p artem fell do demere de die 3 to abridge the 

day, to cut off and retrench a part ol it. They 
alfo laid, to exprefs the fame thing, epulari de die. 

To 



Digression upon the Meals, &c. 

To fit down fo early at table, carried with it an 
air of debauch, which foher people avoided. 

At Rome, bathing was always ufed before fup- 
per: which, on one fide, was neceifary for the 
lake of cleanlinefs, the Romans wearing no lin- 
nen ^ and, on the other, might ierve to fharpen 
the appetite. The rich, and thole who could af¬ 
ford inch accommodations, had baths in their hou- 
fes. Pliny the Younger, in the defcription which 
he gives us of his country-houfes, tells us 
what care was taken in thofe days to build 
baths in them, which were fupplied with every 
thing neceffary to taking that refrefhment com- 
modioufly. For the common people, there were 
publick baths, fome of which were very magnifi¬ 
cent edifices, in which fome Emperors feemed to 
have taken pleafure to fignalize their magnifi¬ 
cence. 

On quitting the bath, before they fate down to 
table, they put on an habit more or lefs flight ac¬ 
cording to the feafon, and the mafter of the houfe 
often piqued himlelf upon fupplying his guefts 
with very magnificent ones. 

The place were they ate their meals was called 
Triclinium , becaufe the table was lurrounded with 
three beds. The tables were of different forms, 
in different times; fquare, round, and femi-circu- 
lar. I fhall only Ipeak of the firft, which were 
mod frequently ufed. One of the fquare Tides 
was left vacant and open for ferving the difhes. 

In the early times, the Romans ate fitting upon 
plain benches, after the manner of the people of 
Crete and Sparta. In procefs of time the cuftom 
of lying down to eat was introduced amongft 
them: it is believed to have been derived from 
Afia or Greece. The ladies for a long time re¬ 
tained the ancient cuftom of fitting at table, 
which was moft conformable to the modefty and 

C c 4 decency 
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Val.Max decency of the fex. Valerius Maximus tells u?, 
u that at the religious feafts given to the Gods, the 
Goddefles fat and the Gods lay upon beds. 

A bed was laid on each of the three Tides of the 


table. Each bed ulualiy held three perfons, and 
fometimes, but feldom, tour or five. The beds 


were covered with carpets, and furnilhed with 
pillows or holders for the guefts. In the begin¬ 
ning, both the fubftance and coverings of the beds 
were very plain: but luxury in procefs of time 
introduced extraordinary magnificence in them. 
(a) This luxury came from Afia. It was in the 
triumph of Cn. Manlius, that beds of brafs, car¬ 
pets and coverings of the richeft and fineft fluffs, 
and fide-boards made with the meed art, and at 


a great exptnee, were feen for the firft time at 
Rome. And this was only the firft beginning, 
and in a manner the feed of that pretended tafte, 
which fome time after (b) men of inventive geni- 
uffes, and wonderful lagacity for all the refine¬ 
ments of luxury, and at the fame time of un¬ 
bounded prodigality, carried to excefles, which 
are fcarce credible. 


We have already faid, that the guefts began by 
bathing, after which they put on cloaths intended 
for the table. Before they got upon the beds, 
they took off their fhoes for the greater cleanli- 
neis. In parties of pleafure they made ufe of the 
moft exquifite effences and perfumes, and wore 
wreaths of flowers upon the heads. In this con¬ 
dition they got upon their beds. 


(a .) Levjnqe peregrine ori- 
2.0 ab excrcua dnr.uco mve- 
eta .n arr.^ir. ill. ii prumim 

lector r. rco.s ' nragulam 
prc:i***an 5 : ibacos Romam 

cd*.e.,£iu p *t.-Yix tamen il¬ 


ia, qus turn confpiciebantur, 
lemina eranc futurar luxuries. 
L.-n. xxxix. 6. 

(h ) Prodjgi Sr fagacisad lux- 
uriae imtrumema irgenii. Phn . 
lx. ii. 

The 
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Meals of the Romans, 

The meal always began with libations and 
prayers made to the Gods, by pouring a little 
wine on the table in honour of them j a cuftom 
derived from the mod remote antiquity, as we 
find in Homer and Virgil. The latter fpeaks 
thus of Dido, who addreffes her prayers to Jupi¬ 
ter, and afterwards makes libations. 


Jupiter , bofpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur , &c. JEwtld. I. 
Dixit , & in menfa laticum libavit honorenu 

This ceremony was u raver felly eft abli fired : 

Menfam adijli , is faid in one ol the declamations 
aferibed to' Quintilian, ad quam cum venire ccepi - Quintil. 
mus , deos invocamus. The ancients always c.on-DecIam. 
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eluded their meals as they began them, that is, 
with prayers and libations, as we find in fevcral 
paflages of Plutarch’s Morals. I cannot forbear 
inferting in this place the tranflation of a Greek 
paflage from Hcliodorus, which is very exprels. 

It is time> fays he, to dijmijs the guefls: but firft Hcliod. 
let us not forget God. the cup for the libations was 
then carried round to all the guefts •, and thus the 
feaft concluded. This aft of religion, by which 
meals began and ended, was a kind of public pro- 
teftation made by the Pagans, that they received 
the nourifirment they had from the bounty of the 
Gods. And it is for this reafon that the ancient 
authors always fpeak of the table as of a fa- 
cred thing. Tacitus calls the ceremonies ufed at Anna.].\v 

O m y 

meals, facra menfx. 5 

It is a very fad thing, and argues great forget- 
fulnefs of God, to fee that the cuftom of confecra- 
ting in fome ftnfe the beginning and end of meals 
by prayer and returning thanks, obferved in all 
times by the Pagans, is now entirely aboliflied 
among us at the tables of almoft ali great lords 

O * O 

and rich perfons, and is no longer retained except 


amor. 
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amongft tradefmen and the common people : it 
even begins to be negledled by them, of fo much 
force is the bad example of the Great, and fo con¬ 
tagious does it become. 

After the duties of religion were fatisfied, a 
King of the feaft was created, who prefcribed the 
laws that were to be obfcrved in it, and the num¬ 
ber of cups that each was to drink. Lots ufually 
determined this fovereignty. 


Hor. Od. 

vii. 1. 2. 

Od. iv. 

1. i. 

Sometimes, for inftance, the guefts were obliged 
to drink as many cups as there were letters in the 
name ot the perlon whofe health was drank. Ci¬ 
cero (a) obferves that Verres, who had trampled 
upon all the laws of the Roman people, punctu¬ 
ally conformed to thofe of the table. To con¬ 
clude, this ceremony of joy and gaiety was obfer- 
ved at the table ot the wifeft perfons. Cato (b) 
the Cenlor faid, that this fovereignty of the table 
and kind of legiflature inftituted by an ancient 
cuftom, gave him great pleafure. 

It is time to let the dilhes upon the table. At 
great reafts or entertainments (c) (laves neatly dreft, 
with white napkins round their waftes, brought 
in the difhes in formality. They were followed 

* This rxvri fign'jits here (b) Me verb k magifleria 
the moft lucky cafi upon the dice , delerfant a majonbus inilituta, 
ai thru fixes is with us at is Terrao qui more majorum 
rape. a fummo adhibetur in poculis. 

(a) Ifte pnetor Teverus ac Cic. de SeneB. n. 46. 
diligens, qui populi Rom. le- (e) Agmen fervorum niten- 
gibui nunquam paniiiTer, iis tium, & miniftrorum ornatif- 
diligenter legibus parebat, qus fimorum turba linteis fuccin- 
in populis ponebantur. da. Sense. 


§uem * Venus arbitrum dicet bibendi ? 
Nec regna vina fortiere tails . 


by 
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by a (a) carver, who with great art and dexterity 
cut up the meat, and often to a certain time of 
mufic. There were other Qaves that waited at the 
buffet, to ferve the cups, pour out the wine, and 
change the plates. The fide-board was the place 
of the eating-hall, where the matter of the hcufe 

difplaycd his magnificence with the utmoft pomp, 
by expofing a great number of veffels and cups of 
gold and lilver, of exquifite workmanlhip, and 
often fet with jewels. 

Their tables were covered feveral times, as with 
us. A Angularity, which ought not to be omit¬ 
ted, was, that new laid eggs were always a part of 
the fir ft: courfe : ab ovo ujyue ad mala , fays Ho¬ 
race, to fignify from the beginning to the end of 
the feaft, it appears alfo that the fruit was ferved 
upon another tabic than that for the preceding part 
of the entertainment. From thence comes the ex- 
preffion of Virgil, menfa grata fecund* dona^ to 
exprefs the delert, raw fruits, or fwcetmeats, 
tarts, and other things of the like nature, which 
are called by a common name, dalciaria , or bd- 
laria. 

In the happy times of the Commonwealth, the 
meals, though plain, were dreffed well, but with¬ 
out any ftudied delicacy. The gaiety and liberty 
that prevailed at them, with the plealantry and 
folidity of the convention, were their principal 
feafonmg. Cato the Ccnfor, entirely auftere as he 
was in other rdpedts, laughed at lumfelf, and re¬ 
nounced his ferious ciiaracter at table. He was 
not an enemy to rmrtn. He drank freely and 
often, but always model ately *, and he fays hinv 
ielf, that he loved little cups: Me deleft ant pcula , 

(a) Alias pretiofas aves fein- ruditam manum, in frufta ex- 
dit, & per peftus k dunes cutit. Settee» 
certis duCtibus circiunferens e- 

ftcut 
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Cic.de k-Jcut m fympofto Xenophonli$ y minuta & rorantia . 
^^i^'When he was at his country-houfe, he every day 

invited fome of his friends in the neighbourhood, 
and he paffed his time merrily with them, making 


a very kind and agreeable companion, not only 
to thofe of his own age, but to young perfons -, 


for he not only had a great experience of the 
world, but had feen himfelf, and heard from 


others, an infinity of curious things, which were 
very pieafmg in converfation. He was convinced 
that the table was one of the moft proper means 
for giving birth to, and cultivating friendihip. At 
his table the moft ufual topicks were the praifes of 
the good and brave citizens, but not a word was 
ever faid of the bad, and fuch as wanted merit. 


Cato would not fuffer the latter to be fpoke of at 
his table either favourably or otherwile, and he 
was attentive and happy in averting the occafion 
of it. (a) It was the pleafure of the converfation 
that made the repafts, which were very long, 
agreeable to him ; and he was obliged, he laid 
to old age, that, by leffening his occafion for cat¬ 
ting and drinking, had as a reward increafed his 
Gc.de fe-tafte for, and the pleafure he took in, converfa- 
ncc. n 43-tion. He makes a very fenfible remark upon the 

difference of the name which the Greeks and Ro¬ 


mans give meals. The firft call it cm - 

petaiio , which fignifies an affnnbiy of perfons to 
drink and eat together \ (b) by which they feem to 
give the preference in repafts to that which confti- 
tutes their leaft merit. With the Romans the re- 


(a) Ego propter fermonis 
deiectaaonem tempeilivis quo- 
que conviviis deiector, nec 
cum squalibus foliun, (qui 
paud aamodum reliant) fed 
cum veilra etiam state atque 
vobifeum: habeoqee fene&uti 


magnam gratiam, quae milii 
fermonis aviditatem auxit, po- 
tionis k cibi fuftuiit. Cic . de 
Scr.efi. 46. 

(b) Ut quod in eo genere 
minimum eft, id inaxime pro- 
bare videantur. 


1 
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pad is called convivium , an affembly of perfons 
who live together , that is, who converfe with, en¬ 
tertain, and keep up difcourfes equally fprightly 
and agreeable with each other: for that is proper¬ 
ly to live. Accordingly Cato faid, (a) that what 
pleafed him mod at table was not the good chear, 
but the company and converfation of his Friends. 
Are there many tables amongftus, where people 
live together in this manner ? We do not feem to 
pique ourfelves much upon being at any great ex¬ 
pence ol wit. 

The luxury of Afia, when it was fubjecled, 
was foon brought to Rome, and infe&ed the ta¬ 
bles as well as every thing elfe. They (b) were 
ufually accompanied with buffoons, comedians, 
players upon mufical inftruments, and woroen- 
dancers. The difhes were dreffed with more art 
and expence. At that time, fays Livy, a cook 
on whom the ancients fet little value, and made 
little ufe of, became a man of confequence ; and 
what had till then been a mean and contemptible 
office, was confidered as an important art and em¬ 
ployment. The evil perpetually increafed, and 
rofe to an excefs that ieemed fcarce credible. The 
fuppers of Lucullus are kpown to all the world. 
Their (c) tafte became fo perverted as to efteem 


(a) Nequc ipforum convi- 
viorum dcledationem volup- 
tatibus magis, quam ccetu ami- 
corum k fermonibus metiebar. 

(b) Turn pfaltrize, iambu* 
ciftrix*que, k convivalia ludi- 
onum obledamenta addita epu¬ 
lis : epuhe quoque ipfai k cu¬ 
rst k fuinptu majore apparari 
ca?ptx. Turn coquus, vililli- 
rnum antiquis inancipium & 
arllimatione & ufu, in pretio 
trlfoj & quod mimlterium fu- 


erat, ars haberi cccpta. Liv. 
xxxix. 6 - 

(c) Appofitas dapes non fa- 
pore, fed iuniptu adHmabant. 
Pacut. in Pun<g;r. Tbeod. 

0 milerabilu, quorum pa¬ 
latum nifi ad pretioibs cibos 
non excitatur! pretiofos autem 
non eximius lapor, aut aliqua 
faucium dulcedo, fed raritas 
& difficultas parandi fecit. Se¬ 
me. de conjoint, ad Hri. ix. 

the 
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the dlilies ferved up at a feaft only for their rarity 
and the enormous prices paid for them, not for 
their goorinefs and real qualities. One man alone 
is fometimes fufficient to fpoil an whole nation ; 
as has been laid of the famous Apicius, (a) who 
fetting up for a matter in the fcience of good eat¬ 
ing, was fo fuccefsful in his way as to corrupt the 
whole age he lived in. 

Seneca, in his defcription of this Apicius, gives 
us the image of a ienlual and voluptuous man, 
who greedily receives, and tafbs pleafure in large 
draughts with all his fenfes. (b) Behold, fays he, 
an Apicius, propped on his pillow filled with ro- 
fes, contemplating the magnificence of his table, 
sratifvins; his ear with the moft melodious con- 

O # w 

certs, his eyes with the moft charming fights, his 
fmell with the moft exquifite perfumes, and his 
tafte with the moft delicious food. 

At different times, many wife regulations were 
made, to put a flop to the exceflive expence of 
the table. The firft appeared in the 571ft year 
of Rome, in the Conlulfhip of Fabius and 
M. Claudius, and was called Lex Or chi a. But 
luxury ftronger than the laws, broke through all 
the barriers which pains had been taken to lay in its 
way at different times, and continued almoft al¬ 
ways victorious and triumphant. Tacitus tells 
us, that the luxury of the table, which had been 
carried to excefs for above an hundred years, de¬ 
clined very much under Vefpafian , and amongft 

(a) Apicius, feientiam pro- turn fuum dele&antes. Mol- 
pin2 profefTus, diicipiina iua libus lenibufque fomentis 10- 
feculum infecit. Sente, ib. x. turn laceffitur corpus, & ne na- 

(b) \ ide hos eofdem (No- res interim cefl'ent, odoribus 
mentanum k Apicium) e fug- variis inf.citur locus ipfe, in 
geftu rofe fpeclantes popinam quoluxuriteparematur. Devit» 
foam, aures vocum l'ono, fpe- beat. xi. 

Ctactijis oculos, laporibus pala- 

many 
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many other reafons of that change, he gives us 
one which does that Emperor much honour. 
As {a) Vefpafian, fays that author, obferved at. 
his table, and in his whole manner of living, the 
ancient fimplicity of the Romans, many, to 
pleafe the Prince, emulated each other in imi¬ 
tating him. Thus his example, more powerful 
than all laws and penalties, in a ihort time fuc- 
ceeded in reforming the publick diforders. The 
effeft will be the fame in all States. When he 
who difpenfes all rewards declares for virtue and 
honour *, hope, protection, and the example of the 
Prince, have an infinite force upon the minds of 
the fubjects, and are capable of abolifhing, or at 
lead of making the mod confirmed vices dif- 
appear. 

I return to fome circumdances relating to 
repads, of which I have deferred fpeaking 
till now. The table, in the early times, was 
uncovered, and as one courfe was removed, care 
was taken to wipe it,, and keep it very clean. It 
was afterwards covered with a cloth, which was 
called mantile . But what feems furprizing, it 
was not the cudom, till long after the Augudan 
age, to fupply the guefts with napkins, mappas: 
they ufed to bring them from home. Catullus 
complains of one Afinius, who had carried away 
his, and threatens him with expofing him in 
verfe, if he does not immediately fend it back 
again. 

Marrucini 4 f tn K mam fimftra 
Non belle uteris injoco atque in vino . 
folks lintea negligentiorum -• 

(a) Preccipuus aftritti moris & jemulandi ardor, validior 
au&or Vefpafianus fuit, anti- quam pcena ex legibus & mc- 
quo ipfe cultu viftuque. Ob- tus. Tacit. Annat. iii. 55. 
fequium inde in principem, 

guars 
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Quare out Hendecafyllabos trecentos 
Expebfa , out mi hi lint turn remit te . 

Martial fays almoft the fame thing of one Her- 
mogenes. 

Attulerat mappam nemo , mm furta timentur » 
Mantile e men fa Juftulit Her mo genes. 

I {hall not iav much of a cuftom, common 
enough amongft the ancients, but very low and 
nafty, of making themfelves vomit in order to 
create a new appetite, and to enable them to eat 
at new expences, as if they had not yet began to 
do fo. For this purpofe they drank a light nau- 
feous wine, which did not tail to produce the de- 
fired effect. What a fhame was this! “ They 
“ (a) vomit, fays Seneca, to eat, and they eat to 
“ vomit*, and do not give themfelves time to 
66 digeft the meats brought at great prices from 
“ the extremities of the world.” 

Neither (hall I fay more of the variety and ex¬ 
cellence of the wines ufed by the Romans at their 
tables. Horace praiics them in more than one 
place. He was voluptuous enough, and had a 
fufficiendy good tafte, to delerve to be believed 
on his word. 

PI! a. xiv. The cuftom of keeping wines for a great length 
•? of time is known to all the world. Pliny cites an 

amazing example of this. Wine had been kept 
to the age in which he lived, that had been made 
in the ConluUhip of L. Opimius, and confequently 
near two hundred years. 

(a) Vomunt ut edant, edant coquere dignantur. Sense. 
u: vomant, k epulas, quas to- confoL ad Helv. ix. 
to orbs conqairunt, nec con- 
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I {hall conclude this digreffion with a difficulty, 
that has always been not eafily conceivable, and 
matter of doubt. Our habit of fitting at table 
makes it hard for us to comprehend, that the Ro¬ 
man manner of lying on beds to eat could be as 
commodious. It muft however have been :o, as 
the Romans, after having long follower the on- 
from of fitting to eat, quitted it at lad to .dope 
the other, which they obferved ever after ^ fo that 
with them it was a fign of grief and mourning to 
eat fitting. Plutarch relates, that Cato never ate 
except fitting, after the breaking out of the war be¬ 
tween Caefar and Pompey. The ex aft time when 
this change began is not known: but it is very 
probable, that it was a confluence of the com¬ 
merce of the Romans with the people of Afia. 
Every body knows, when thofe people were fub- 
jefted by the Roman arms, that they communica¬ 
ted to the conquerors their tade of luxury and vo- 
Juptuoufncfs, and their attention in cultivating 
every thing that conduced to the eafe and conve¬ 
nience of life. Let us new fee in what manner 
they ate, drank, and converfed with the guefts in 
this fituation, which feems very incommodious. 

I have already faid, that there was ufualiy three 
perfons upon a bed. This bed was a little lower 
than the table. The upper part of the body was 
a little railed up and fupported by holders, and 
the lower extended along upon the bed behind the 
back of him who lay next. Leaning upon the 
left elbow, they ufed the right-hand, which v/as 
at liberty, for easing and drinking. Thus the 
head of the fccond was oppofitc to the bread 
of the fird, and if he defired to fpeak with him, 
efpccially when the thing was to be fecret, he 
was obliged to lean upon his bread, including 
under that name from the bottom of the face to 
the waid. What has been faid here, may ferve to 
Vol. V. D d explain 
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explain the fituation of St. John in the * Lord’s 
Supper in refpect to Jesus Chp.tst, and in what 
manner the woman could pour her perfumes upon 
the feet of our Saviour. It is very probable that 
in convention, when it was long, which ufually 
happened, he who (poke, in order to be heard by 
the guefts, kept himfelf fitting almoft upright with 
his back lupported by bolfters. I leave it to the 
reader to judge whether that pofture was very 
commodious. 


* The painting of the Lord ' s 
Supper by Pcujjsn , of which 
there are many copies, aniprints 
in great abundance, very well 


reprefents the difpojition of the 
beds and guefis, and the parti¬ 
cular fituation cfSt, John. 
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